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CANONS ATTRIBUTED TO THE COUNCIL OF CON- 
STANTINOPLE, a.p. 381, TOGETHER WITH THE 


NAMES OF THE BISHOPS, FROM TWO PATMOS 
MSS POB’ POr’. 


In the year 1898 I was enabled, through the good offices of my 
colleague Mr D. G. Hogarth, at that time Director of the British 
School at Athens, to obtain a transcript of a good deal of the matter 
contained in two MSS at Patmos, POB’ and POI’—-sister MSS, each 
of them written somewhere about a.p. 800—which are our oldest 
witnesses to the text of the Greek Canon Law. So far as I know, they 
have never been employed by any editor ; and I myself had only made 
occasional use of my transcript, as a check on the printed texts, when 
I wanted to know what was the Greek original underlying any particular 
passage of the Latin versions of the councils. It was only when I had 
it in my mind to propose to the Clarendon Press the publication of 
a manual edition of the early Greek canons (that is, of the fourth and 
fifth centuries) that I examined my material more closely. 

The most obvious difference between Greek and Latin MSS of 
Canons, taken in the mass, is the striking resemblance of the former 
among themselves contrasted with the almost infinite degrees of 
divergence from one another which prevail in the latter. ‘The contents 
of Greek canonical MSS are always more or less the same: the greater 
surprise was it to find in the Patmos MSS a series of canons attributed 
to the Council of Constantinople (a.p. 381) together with a list of the 
signatures of the bishops. ‘These signatures, between 140 and 150 in 
number, are extant in Latin and in Syriac, but (so far as I am aware) 
they are here for the first time published in Greek. With the help of 
Schulthess’s edition of the Syriac versions, and of my own collections 
for the Latin versions, I have also made the attempt in the notes to 
control and elucidate the Greek text—especially for the bishoprics of 
Asia Minor, where invaluable help is available in Sir William Ramsay’s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890). 

The authenticity of the signatures is undoubted ; and their genuine- 


ness goes some way to suggest the genuineness of the twenty-one 
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canons that precede them. Two further points tell obviously on the 
same side. The 18th canon, with its reference to the Tome published 
at Antioch, suits the situation of the years in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Council of 381' and of no others. And Palladius, bishop 
of Amasea in Pontus, from whose Kavovxdy (according to the title of 
the piece in the MS) the canons were derived, was among the signatories 
at the council of Ephesus in 431, so that we are once more carried back 
into near chronological relation with the same historical circumstances. 
Against these favourable considerations we have to set firstly the unique- 
ness of the external testimony, and secondly the fact that of these 21 
canons all but two (the 18th and 21st) are to be found in a continuous 
series in the Third Canonical Letter of St Basil to Amphilochius: of 
Iconium. 

The external testimony remains solitary and unique; but internal 
evidence does go some way, I venture to think, in recommending both 
the position and the form which the Patmos MSS attribute to these 
canons. ‘The canons as here printed, or at any rate the first seventeen 
of them, hang well together, as a sort of Poenitentiale of which the 
different parts are all constructed on the same lines ; while on the other 
hand they do not seem to have quite the character of the other canons 
of St Basil, where an almost conversational tone may be detected, 
suitable enough to the intimate correspondence of Basil and Amphi- 
lochius, but alien (as it seems to me) from the group here separately 
published. ‘The form again of the text in the Patmos recension appears 
to be in some marked respects preferable to the Basilian form: where 
the same material has been from very early times handed down in two 
distinct lines of tradition, we shall of course naturally expect that either 
will often preserve the true reading where accident has corrupted it in 
the other. ‘Thus the Basil text? enables us to correct the Patmos 
text in the following cases: canon v 1. 2 éavrj for Kab’ éavrév, 
canon xv |. 2 perd inserted before rév diaxdvwv, (canon xvii 1. 1 ém- 
Sovs for émdiSovs?), canon xix 1. 3 dgwvipevos inserted after rod dyui- 
cparos. But the Patmos recension not only enables us to supply similar 
improvements to the Basil recension (e.g. canon v |. 2 rod év TH 
porxeia for tod éxi ris potxeias dpapryparos, where the 
parallel in vii ll. 1, 2 is decisive for the personal reference ; canon vii |. 2 
petavootvtos for rapavouotvros—if the latter were the right verb, a past 
tense was imperative ; canon viii l. 1 doéAyeav for doéBeav, canon xiii 

2 Compare the 5th canon of the ordinary Greek series of the canons of 381 Tepi 
nar pos kat Kai dyiov nvevparos 

2 I print below the text (pp. 164-167) an apparatus of the Basilian readings based 
on three Oxford MSS—Barocci 185 (O,), Laud gr. 39 (O,), Barocci 26 (O,) ; the 
symbols for the MSS are those used by Mr Rackham in his edition of the canons of 
Ancyra—all of them written not far from the year A. D. 1000. 
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1, 1 yerviacrs for orders), but reveals throughout a more rugged and 
original cast of text. Thus in canon i 1. 5 wévre éreow cis tovs 
dxpowpévous 5exOyoera: has been expanded and smoothed down in Basil 
into pera ra ery «is dxpowpévous SexOjoerar Kai ev 
éreow «rX.: in canon iil. 2 the abrupt almost unconstructed phraseology 
dv0 zpookAaiwy, tpia év dxpowpévors is developed into dv0 
tpia év dxpowpévors and from time to time the article 
or the conjunction 8¢ is inserted to ease the business-like brevity of the 
Patmos text. Only in two places do the differences of reading corre- 
spond to any real difference of sense. In canon xvi the Patmos 
recension provides that an accessory is to be excluded from communion 
for a term half as long as the principal: 76 jjpsov rod xpdvov becomes in 
Basil rod rocovrov xpovov, and there cannot surely be any doubt that 
the former is the true reading, though it remains an open question 
whether the Basil form represents an intentional heightening of the 
penalty or (as I rather suppose) an unintentional corruption of ro nyo 
tov into rod And in canon xx év rois 
pasw becomes in Basil év rots zpoyeypappévors dpaptypacw, which 
leaves open the possibility that the Patmos canons were a code 
proposed orally while the Basilian canons were of course a code 
committed from the first to writing. 

The alternative explanations of the relations between the two codes 
would seem to be the following. (1) The Basilian recension original, 
and the Patmos recension derivative: for.the reasons above alleged 
I cannot feel that this explanation would account for the facts. 
(2) Conversely, the Patmos recension original, and the Basilian deriva- 
tive: but so long as the third letter to Amphilochius is accepted as 
a genuine work of St Basil, who died Jan. 1, 379, chronology makes it 
impossible that he could have drawn on any document that first saw the 
light at the Council of Constantinople. (3) There remains only the 
hypothesis that the document, in so far as it is common to St Basil and 
the Council, is older than either ; that the former incorporated it in his 
third letter to Amphilochius, but in incorporating it edited it; that the 
Council accepted it as it stood, and that the reason why it does not 
appear elsewhere among the records of the Council’s work is that, unlike 
the Canons, it was not the original work of the bishops there assembled. 
They gave to the Penitential, in fact, on this view, the same sort of 
authority which they gave, on Hort’s theory, to the creed of Cyril 
of Jerusalem. 

Such a view does not account for quite all the elements of the 
question. It is propounded as purely tentative, and in the hopes that 
some scholar better acquainted than I am with the history of Greek 
Canon Law will be attracted to devote himself to the problem and 
produce a better solution of it. 
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Text 


“Er. xavéves Tis év dyias ouvddou eipnpévor 
TS Kavovixg MaddaSiou tod émoxdmou “Apacias kai Kopi- 
oOévres mapd tod év émoxdrou Odadepravod Kai tov 
kavévuv tav év emi tod paxapiou Nextapiou 
Tapa py. 


‘O éxovaiws povevoas, pera perapeAnOeis, év 
fora: tov ta K ery ovTus év 
tis Oipas Extras Tod edxTypiov oikov Kai 
tov Sedpevos airod yevécOa, eEayopeiwy 

5 €avtod Kai év Ereow eis Trois axpowpéevous dex Onoerar 
kai per éxeivuw év ereow peta Tov ev Tpore- 
XOpevos kai év rérpacw pévov TOUS TLTTOIS, 

ob peradnperar tAnpwhévrwv Tore Tov 
(B] 


‘O dxovoiws poveioas év i dxowwvytos 
ovtws: Sv0 pév mporkAaiwy, tpia év dxpowpévors, ev 


eis TH dyiacpa dexOnoerat. 


Ly] 
‘O poids ev ereow dxowdvytos Tov * év Térpace 
mpookXaiwy, év axpowpevos, ev ev 
Tois Turrors dvev Kowwvias. 


1 The canons are not separately numbered in Patm. POT’, nor by the original 
hand in POB’, 
2 enavtas codd. 3-3 ev recoapa... ev . . . ev dvo codd. 


1. év: om, Bas. 2. Tav dyacparwy : Trois dyidopac: Bas. tr. 
cera én’ Bas. 3. Térpaow : (et B3 y2 02 wa 2) Bas. 
: mpookdaiev Opeines Bas. 4. yevécOar: Bas. 5. éavrod : 
idiavy Bas. «al év wévre... per’ txeivav: pera ra (om. 7a O,) récoapa eis Tos 
axpowpévous (om. wai O,) & mévre Ereow per’ abrav 7. wai: 
om. Bas. éren: om. Bas. 8. rére: om. Bas. 

B 2. 5é: +7 (om, érn O,) én’ aire Bas. pév: 
O, O, mpookddiav Bas. tpia +érn Bas. ev 
: + Bas. 3. év bwoniwrovow : wai év Bas, —_rois 
morois : om. Bas. 4. eis 73 dyiacpa: eis ra Bas. 

¥ 1. ‘O potxetcas Bas, év pév: O,O, 2. mpooxAaiav : 
+éora O, tori O, ew wivre: Bas. 3. Tois morois: om. Bas. 
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‘O ropvos év dxowdvytos tora Tov 
mporkAaiwy, kai dxpowpevos, év évi avvertas 
povov: TH dyddw SexOjoerar cis Kowwviav. 


‘H wapbeveiav Sporoyjoaca Kai éexrecoioa Tis émayyedas Tov xpdvov 
Tov év TH porxeia dpaptycavtos év TH oixovopia tis Kal éavrov? 
Kparyoe Kai Tov trav povaldvtwy Biov érayyeddo- 
pévov Kal 


‘O ei pév Eavtod éviavtG* 
THS Tov Kowwwvias, év Svaiv pepurOy- 
cerat xpovos eis Kal Kal Tore THY Kowwviav 


‘O doxnpooivyy ev dprecw érderxvipevos, Tov xpdvov Tod év TH 
porxein petavoorvTos 
[n] 
‘O & dddyos thy Eavtod éfayopeiwv, Tov abrov xpovov éopo- 
Aoyovpevos (0) 


‘O émiopxos év i dxowdvytos dio dxpow- 
pevos, pdvov, Kal TéTE THS Kowwvias 
dgvovpevos. 


‘O yoyreiay happaxeiay égayopeiwy tov tod dovéws xpdvov éopo- 
ovTws oixovopovpevos as én’ éxeivw TH Gpaprnpate éavrov 

1 éavtév: legendum ut uidetur cum S, Basilio xa tavrny. 

2 scripsi : ev avtw codd, 3 tea suppleut: om. codd. 


1. om. Bas. 2. év dvi: wai O, O, xai O, Tois MOTOIS : 


om, Bas, 3- om. Bas, els Ti kowwwviay Bas. 

€ 1, ‘H mapOeveiay (napdeviav O, O,): O, 2. Tov TH porxeig 
dpaprngavros : Tov ris potxeias dpaprnparos Bas, éavrqv Bas. 3. mAn- 
Bas. 32 xparnoa: om. Bas. iv... Blov: én Biov povatévraw O, O, 
ém ray Biov trav povafévray O, Bas. 

1. éavrod .. . dg’ éavrod .. . éavrod Bas, 
Bas. + pdvov Bas. 2. tr. Tis kowwvias Tav Bas. 
éAeyxGein Bas. 3. Ti Kkowawiay [ee]: (om. O,) xowewias Bas. 

1. & rots dppeaw Bas. ioov: om, Bas. mapavopoivros Bas. 

1. doédyeav: doéBaay Bas. 2. mapapuddgera Bas. 

1. 300: vow Bas. 2. émavrdév Bas. 

1. wai: Bas. éfopodoyjoera Bas. 4: om. Bas. én’ éxcivy: év éxeivy Bas. 
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rupBupixos' i éreow dxowdvytos Evra, év év 
dxpowpevos, ev trérpacw tromimrwv, Kai Tore 


[+B] 
tov Tod hovéws xpdvov 
[+y] 


‘H ovyyeveias cis yapov yetviacis, ei pwpabecy 
év dpapryjpact ywopévy, Ta Tov poixev 


dpyynoas cis TO pévwv dmpdxoros: 
dvev pyynoteias, THs aitd Kai 


[re] 
Audxovos év puavOeis Kai péxpe TovTov povoy 
yioas, tis Aeroupyias émoxeOjoera Tod peréxew Tov Tov 
to abrd Kal mperBitepos. «i te TovTov 
pupabein jpaptynKus, év dv etn 


‘O cvveyvuxas ExdoTw Tov Kal pa) dpodoyjoas 
GAN’ eeyy eis, Tod xpdvov eis bv épyarys TOV 
Kai avros év 

[+b] 


‘O pavreow éavtiv TovovTos, Tov xpovov THs 
vixovopias Kai 


1 rupBopuxos codd. 2 row Siaxovew codd.: praemittendum pera cum S. Basilio. 


3 Tovrov POB’. 


ta 2. év bi: O, O, 

1. e€oporoyhaera Bas. 

ty I. yetviacts: ordous Bas. 2. ywopévn: yeyernuévn Bas. 

18 1. pd yapov : mpd yapou Bas. émavrdv Bas. 3. 70 Bas. 

ve 1. pdvov: om. Bas. 2. Tav : praem. pera Bas. 3. 70 
Bas. ¢r. rovrou mAeiov O,0, rovrou (om, maciov)O, 4. vg: &voiwBas. «in: 
7 O,0,; om O, 

2. 7d Tod xpévou: Tod TogovTou xpévou Bas. 3. & émtiply Bas. 

1. Bas. Tis tav povéwy olkovopias: Trav povéay (om. Tis olxovopias) 
Bas. 
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[lavras rovs Oeodoyodvras THv Gpoovcvov Tpidda Kara Tov év “Avtioxeia 
Topov, xpivat Kadeiv. 


‘O dpyvyrdpevos Kai rapaBas Tis Gwrnpias év 
TO THs abrov mpockAaiew xpewore? ev TO 
@ éxBaiver rod Biov, rod ... THs Tod 


pravOpurias. 
[x] 


pévroe ye éxactos év Tois dpaprypacw evoxos 
év arovdaios® aivorto é£oporoyovpevos, Tapa THs Tod 
pravOpuwrias Avew Secpeiv, ci yévortro THs 
émitipiov, Katayvioews Tis év tais ypadais ivropias 
yruplovons ds pera peiLovos rrovov taxéws THS 
tov kupiov piravOpwrias 


[xa 
Ilepi trav ext eyxAjpact <lra pera év 
vooots 7) ev PoBors ws Wevdeis elev & KaTyyopyoav 
i) paptipyoay: «i piv Aaixoi elev (cire dvdpes etre yuvatkes) éfodevovar 
pev Tov peradidocbar, Tepryevopevors THS vooov dia- 


5 


pevyovor tov PoBov Kai ériBusoacr tov péxpe TeAevtaias 5 


dvarvons ddwpirpov, as Ta Wevdy mpdrepov eipyKdar Kai 
aitions yevopévors Kataxpicews Tov TA Karabe- 
pevors vorepov ra A€yovar Kai cxavdadiLovor tas Tov 
Wuxas: TeAevTYTAVTAS pev PETA TOV 
Tov KAnpov Suapevyovras Tov Kivdvvov ddAorpious elvat 
Tov Babpov. 

mpookdAaew codd.: legendum ut uidetur uel mpookdaiw efopo- 


Acyetaba uel mpookdraiew Kai : mpookdraiay dpeihe Bas, 
2 ayacparos mare cod, POT’, ayacparos more: cod. POB’ : legendum dyaopa- 


Tos afiovpevos tigre cum Bas. 3 POT’. 
* scripst: codd. 5 Deest, ut uidetur, uerbum. 
2. mpooxdaicw: + dpeider ai Bas. 3. TOU dy:dopatos: + Bas. 


Tov Oo : Bas. 

I. mpoyeypappévas Bas. évoxos dv : -yevopévaw Bas, 2. pai- 
voto: yévnra: Bas. 3. Avew deopeiv: Avew Kai Secpeiv Bas. 6, 7. ds 
THs... prravOpwnias Tos... Tv... pidavOpwriay karahap- 

ew Bas. 7. Tov kupiov: Tov Oeov Bas. 


| 
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5 6) ews Kavoapeias® 
Maxep 
NexorrdAews 
Nidos médews XeBaoris 


10 ‘Poddos SxvOorddews 


Bapaxos Tavados 
Bypvtod 
BaowArcidns dAews: BEBAov 

20 Morxipos roAews *"Apadov 

dui @eodociov mpeoBurépov 

MeAértos moAews 
Aaodixeias ° 
Bepoias 

25 "Atapias 
Bios? moAews Sedevxeias * 
mroAews "Emupaveias 
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KwvoravrwovroAews 


Awpobeos modews 
Nadaorivyns 


Aitévrios moAews 

*"HAcavis mroAews “lapvias 
Powys 

Znvov mroAews 

moAews 


Mapxiavis roAews 
IlatpégiAos Aapions 
30 moAews 


' "Ofupivxou POB’, 

* KoipiAdos POB’. 

Kaoapias POI”, 4 dinnos codd. 
"Avriwyeias POB’, 
® Aaodixias POT’. 

7 POT’. 

"Em¢avias PO 


8 POT’. 


10 SereveoPirov 


®davoviavis 

kat "EAmidwos} "Avtioxeias ' 

mpeo Birepor 
EioéBus modews Kadyidos 
Aopvivos trodews TaBadov 
troAews “Peavaiow 

> A B , 

*Ayamws Kai 

35 BayddAws Bootpav 

mpea Bitepor 
*EAridvos moAews 
Xdwv moAews Kwvoravtiavis 
Sevounpos NeardAews 
* 

Béitos Kappov 
"ABpdpnos Batvov 

Mecorrotapias * 
Mapas Trodews "Epions 
Barwvys Kwvoravriavis 
45 “loBivos moAews "Eppapias 
@codoros 
Avrioxos trodews 
*Ioidwpos moAews 
ToBivos mrodews Léppys 
50 Mapivos trodes 
Awédwpos 
“Hovxeos *Exupavias 
Teppavos 
55 rrodews ZLepupiov 
Pir‘povaos 
mroAews Mapupoveotias 
rpeaBurépov 
*Ayriwyeias POB’, "Oa poiviis cod. 
’Edaions POI’. 4 Megonoraphas POT”. 
5 Sparnaias codd. 


6 ’Avtiwxos POB’. 


Nexraptos 
Aiyumrou 
to 
AlBépu 
5 
Onin 
Movr 
bua 
Move 
15 NeoraBos Mapi 
Aapdoxov 
15 New 
Mow: 
Eto 
to Tux 
Mn 
‘Poi 
‘Tai 
85 @ec 
‘He 
To 
| 
| 


Kammadoxias 
Karoapias 
to T'ppyopros Nvons 
AiBépros Tvavav 
Boomdptos mroAews KoAwvias 
‘Odvparvos moAews 
moAews 
"Appevias pixpas 
‘5 ‘Orpyios 
‘Orpnios 
| 4 
Leevkias 
Movtavos 
da TlavAov 
EipnvordAews 
PrradeAdias 
mrodews Kedevdepews 
Mapivos Aadirdvdou 
“Avtioxeias 
"Aprép.os 
13 mroAews 
Movravos roAews 
Eio€Beos roAews "OABins 
Kimpou 
‘lovAtos mroAews 
Ocomperros 
fo Tapacod 
moAews Kerriov 
Napoudias 
‘Pondos modews Aiyaiwv 
mrodkews AvpBns 
Aoyyives mroAews KoAvBpdooov 
85 @ed8ovdos Kapaxuriov 
modews 
Tounovos Kanoav 
1 Nav(iav(@ POB’. 
2 Medurivns POB’. 
"ApaBicov POT’. 
‘4 POT’. 
ElpevondAews POB’. 
*Aynioxius POT”. 
7 SeAevowvrav POB’. 


* Neoxa:oapias POT’. 
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Midos moAews 
“Hpaxdeidns * mroAews Tixous 
9° @eddovAos moAews Eiadovouv 
Tlappévios rroAews 
Auxaovias 
"Ixoviov 
Odpadav 
*Apwrodavys ToAews Lwratpov 
95 IlatAos mokews Avotpav 

"Ivfous Kopwov 
Aapetos moAews Muorias 
moAews 
@ecoddavos mroAews "YSys 

100 Evorparios moAews Kdvwv 
Addvos moAews AépBns 
Etyévwos modews 
moAews ‘loavpov 
*Avdadav 

Mordias 

105 *Avrioxeias * 
rroAews * 
“Ayyados moAews pooravav 
mroAews * 
Paioros moAews Aipevav 

110 mroAews 
KadXivixos moAews 
moAews 
Tlarpixvos modews 
Aovxvos moAews 

115 AovAtavos 

Svprdcxiov mperBurépov 


mpecBirepos méAews “Apopiov 
Aigaviv® mpecBirepos médews "Amrapeias ° 
"Edddvos mpecBirepos mdAews Kovdvow 


Bus modews 
rpeoBvrépov 
codd. 


2 'Avrioxtas POT”. 

3 *ASpavoréAews POB’. 

4 *Avbavav POB’. 

5-5 T¥pavos... ut uid codd. 
6 *Anapias POI’. 


| 
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Auxias Kapias 
120 . moAews Mipwv rroAews 
moAews Xwparos moAews KiBupav 
Evdnpos modews 
Llatpixvos Oivoavdéy ' 135 Nixopndeias 
Aovrixvos Avpupov @cd Nixaias 
125 Maxedov mréAews EavOov mrodews Neoxaurapias 
*Pwpavos modews Pacediados @eddovA0s moAews 
“Eppatos moXews BovBovaiwy Evora6wos modews 
@oavtiavds mrodews "Apagod Névrou 
(as Zadoutapias 140 Tepévrios modews 
130 Adgdvexos troAews Etxapmias XeBacriavos Xeprovycov 
@puyias *Axireds moAews *Azrapeias® 
Nextapuos trodews “Aypios mroAews “Hypovtov 
eddwpos trodews Evpevias Névrou 
*ArapBuos 81a Kidov dvayvwcrod 
1 Oivwavdav codd, 2 @pvyias Baniavis XaAmdavos codd. 
POB’, Spvyias Marcavois POT’, * *Anapeias POB’. 


* *Anapias POI’, 


5. should be I'eAdovos, with Latt. and Thdt. 17. v 8." 
7. Awomods: i.e. Lydda. 

8. Nuxdérodis: i.e. Emmaus. 
g. Nddos: should apparently be Saturninus (with Latt.) or Saturnilus. 


The Greek form of the Acts of Perpetua gives consistently SaropyiAos 
(SarovpviAos) for the Latin Saturninus. ¢Baory, i. e. Samaria. 

16. codd.: read ®idurmos. 

17. Tlavds: i.e. Caesarea Philippi. 

34. “Pehavaiwy: should be ‘Padavaiwy with Latt. 

35- BaydAws: should be Bagadius, compare the Acts of the Council 
of Constantinople in 394, where the regularity of his deposition from 
his see (he had become bishop of Bostra) was discussed. 

1 Theodoret, in the passage referred to, gives a summary list of the more note- 
worthy participants in the council—Helladius, successor of Basil, Gregory and 
Peter, brothers of Basil, Amphilochius, metropolitan of Lycaonia, Optimus of 
Pisidia, Diodore of Cilicia: and besides them Pelagius of Laodicea, Eulogius 
of Edessa, Acacius [no doubt the bishop of the Syrian Beroea, No. 24], ‘our own 
Isidore’ [i.e. the bishop of Cyrrhus, No. 48], Cyril of Jerusalem, Gelasius of 
Palestinian Caesarea. All these can be easily identified in the list, with the single 
exception of Peter: it is noteworthy that neither in v 8 nor in iv 30 does Theodoret 
connect his name with any see, and when we further find that his name does not 
appear in the Constantinopolitan list, the doubt which Venables expresses in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (iv 346 a) as to the value of the evidence which 
connects him with the see of Sebaste seems amply justified. Either he was not 
a bishop at all, or, if he was, he was a bishop unattached. 
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36. Avovwwords: i.e. Soada, between Bostra and Canatha. 

37- ‘Adpady: Latt. Adradensis and Adarensis, Syr. Adrados. The 
atlases give the name of the town as Adraha or Adra. 

40. Eulogius of Edessa is named by Thdt. . £. v 8. 

43- ‘Epion: read ’Apidy with Latt. Amida. 

44. Kwvoravriavy (perhaps better Kwvoravrwy with lat.-Prisc.): i.e. 
Tela, as the Syriac actually gives it. | Bardvys with Batenis lat.-Prisc. : 
Batthes lat.-Dion., and the Syriac implies some similar form. 

45. ’Eppapia: Latt. Aemarensis and Emarias, and the Syriac is 
similar. Ptolemy speaks of a Befappapia, and Procopius de aedif. 11 ix 10 
(I owe the reference to Mr Hogarth) says that Chosroes pulled down 
the walls rod xaAovpevou “Hyepiov. 

48. Isidore 6 jpérepos is named by Theodoret, himself bishop of 
Cyrrhus, 47. Z. v 8. 

50. Mapivos: Latt. and Syr. agree on the form Maris. 

Cilicia. 

51-58. Here first we have the advantage of the aid to be derived 
from Sir William Ramsay’s invaluable //istorical Geography of Asta 
Minor (1890). For the Cilician cities, about which there is no difficulty, 
see the lists in Ramsay, p. 383: but it must be remembered that Cilicia 
was not divided into Prima and Secunda till the fifth century, so that 
at both Nicaea and Constantinople it is still given as a single unit, 
while Ramsay only treats of it as divided. 


Cappadocia. 

59-64. The six cities in Cappadocia are all easily identifiable in 
Ramsay’s table, p. 282: Colonia is the earlier Archelais. But with 
respect to one name among the bishops, and three among the cities, 
there is some doubt on the evidence as to the correct orthography, and 
a brief statement on this head may be worth making. 

59. "EAddws is the form of name given in the Patmos MSS to 
St Basil’s successor at Caesarea, as also to the presbyter of Conana, 
No. 118 infra. With regard to the single | it has the support on this 
occasion of one family of the MSS of lat.-Prisc., but no support at 
No. 118, and it seems clear that the Patmos MSS are prone to avoid 
the double Il, as in 103 “IAvpws and 115 AovAcavds. On the other hand 
the absence of the aspirate agrees on this occasion (not at 118) with the 
Syriac evidence, and on both occasions with lat.-Dion., while the MSS 
of lat.-Prisc. are again. divided, with some preponderance both times 
for Elladius (Eladius). Thdt. 47. Z. v 8 calls the bishop of Caesarea 

60. Nvoys. The single s has the united testimony of the Patmos 
MSS and the versions: yet the traditional spelling of Nyssa with 
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double s seems to reappear in all Ramsay’s authorities, pp. 282, 287. 
Compare 63 Iapvacoi, 80 Tapacot, 129 

63. Ilapvacod is supported by lat.-Prisc., and of Ramsay’s authorities 
by Hierocles: double s lat.-Dion., with the rest of Ramsay’s evidence. 

64. The strange native-sounding name Naiav{és was bound to 
experience changes at the hands of Greek and Latin scribes: assimila- 
tion of one syllable to the other prompted either the insertion of 
a second n (Navfav{éos one Patmos MS, Nanzanzenus one family 


of lat.-Prisc.) or the omission of the one n (Nazazus the rest of the 
Latin witnesses). 


Armenia Minor. 

‘That the correct name of this province in the fourth century was not 
Armenia Secunda but Armenia Minor, ’Appevia puxpd, is proved by the 
consentient testimony of the Laterculi of Verona and Polemius (Bury’s 
Gibbon ii 551), and the lists of the Councils of Nicaea (Zec/. Occid. Mon. 
Jur. Ant.i pp. 60, 61) and Constantinople. ‘That both the bishops who 
came from the province to the latter council should bear the unusual 
name Otreius would be otherwise so strange that the most natural 
explanation is that, like the two Gregories of Nazianzus and Sasima, 
they were father and son: the bishop of Melitene is mentioned as far 
back as the Council of Tyana in 367, the bishop of Arabissus as far on 
as the episcopate of Chrysostom. 


Isauria. 

67-77. The Patmos MSS give the correct names of the bishops, save 
in the case of the metropolitan of Seleucia, No. 67, where for "OAvprwws 
—which has perhaps crept into the text by reminiscence from No. 63 
supra—we must read with all the versions Svprdcws. For the cities 
see the table in Ramsay opposite p. 362: most of them offer no diffi- 
culty at all ; for Nos. 69, 70, Eipnvorods and ®AadeAdia, see p. 365, for 
No. 73 ’Avrwyxeva—probably Antiochia ‘ad Cragum’—p. 380, for No. 74 
Terwovroks p. 370. In only the three following cases is the form given 
by the Patmos MSS incorrect. 

72. Aadwavdod becomes Dalisandus in lat.-Prisc. and Syr., Dasidandus 
in lat.-Dion. ; the evidence given in Ramsay (pp. 362 4, 366) shews that 
Dalisandus is right. Whether the error was one of eye (a for A) or ear 
we cannot tell. 

76. Neoxawapeia is wrong, though it has confirmatory support in an 
inferior Syriac MS. All the Latin evidence, and the best Syriac MS, is 
for Avoxaapeia, and this is right: Ramsay, pp. 362 4, 364. 

77. OdBins should be “OABys: compare the reading of the best MS 
of lat.-Prisc., Olbis, and Ramsay, pp. 362 4, 364. ‘The other reading has 
arisen by confusion with Olbia in Pamphylia ; the Isaurian city is Olba. 
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Pamphylia. 

82-91. The Pamphylia group presents more difficulties perhaps than 
any other. Coracesium, Catenna or Cotenna, and Ariassos can be 
identified at once: Colybrassus is in the larger Kiepert: for the rest 
we must go to Ramsay Historical Geography of Asia Minor (ut supra) 
and especially to the map facing p. 330. Lyrbe and Casai represent 
Nos. 83 and 87. No. go Eiadovov has S for E in all Latin and Syriac 
authorities, and the confusion of C with € is an easy one for scribe or 
transcriber to make: EidAovoy is then no doubt Ramsay’s Sillyon,' 
cf. p. 416. Nos. 88 and 89 [avéyov and Tixovs (which forms the 
versions faithfully reproduce) must certainly, as Ramsay points out, 
p- 409, be run into one place-name Ilavepoure?yos, a bishop from which 
was present at Nicaea (No. 178 in my Zccl. Occid. Mon. Iur. Ant. 
i 76, 77). But the documents do not seem to me to give any support 
to his further conjecture that the bishop of No. 88, Midus, should be 
assigned the see-town Petnelissus: the problem of finding a second 
see-town must be left unsolved, and perhaps the corruption may extend 
to the neighbouring numbers, for the bishop of No. 87, Tovjovs, has a 
name which looks much more like part of a place than a personal name. 

But the most serious difficulty raised by the Pamphylian names 
concerns the very first of the list, No. 82. The versions indeed shew 
that an initial T has dropped out from the bishop’s name: read TpdnAos 
(TpexAos) for “PéyAos. What, however, was his see-town? ‘The Greek 
has Aiyaiwy: the Latin Geonensis (adj.) or Egeon (genitive of noun): 
the Syriac something like Egenon. Ramsay, p. 418, identifies with 
*Erevva, which I cannot think quite satisfactory. 


Lycaonia. 

g2-104. The Lycaonian names present far less difficulties than the 
Pamphylian. The names of the bishops are warranted throughout by 
the Latin: even the strange ‘Inzus’ (No. 96) reappears in lat.-Dion., 
though lat.-Prisc. (with some support in Syriac) gives Ininius. There is 
not one of the thirteen that cannot be satisfactorily identified by the 
help of Ramsay's table of Lycaonian cities of. ci#. p. 331: the only 
name there omitted is that of Derbe, but as the city is given a place 
both in the map (facing p. 330) and in the detailed enumeration (p. 336), 
it is to be presumed that the omission in the table is an oversight. 
The names of Iconium, Lystra, Misthia, Derbe, and Isaura (Nos. 92, 95, 


97, lor, 103) present no difficulty ; but on each of the rest a word or 
two may be necessary. 


1 The resemblance of a and A in Greek uncials would perhaps justify us in con- 


jecturing :AAovov in our list: but in this case both Latin versions have the a, and 
at least one Syriac MS, 
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93- Otpadd should be Oipavadd: lat.-Dion. implies Umanada, lat.- 
Prisc. Cumanada, and the latter form of the name is borne out by 
most of the Latin versions of the Nicene list (Zec/. Occid. Mon. Iur. Ant. 
i 78, 79, No. 182). But the Syriac version here represents Oipavadd, 
and that is no doubt the correct form. 

94. Xwratpa is supported by lat.-Prisc. and by the Syriac, and is 
nearer to what appears to be the true name, Sabatra or Sauatra, than 
the Sopara of lat.-Dion. 

96. Kopwa is the reading of the Patmos MSS. Ramsay’s authorities 
(p. 330) give Kopva: but both Latin versions and the Syriac text agree 
with the Patmos MSS in inserting i between r and n, and Kopwa main- 
tains therefore a claim for consideration. 

98. Ilerpa has no support anywhere, and must be altered to Mepra 
with lat.-Prisc., Syriac (and in effect lat.-Dion., which implies Perga): 
Perta is the form in nearly all Ramsay’s authorities, 

99- “Y8y of our MSS and of lat.-Dion. is correct. Ramsay has adopted 
Udisenus in the column representing the Council of Constantinople, 
but he has been misled, as in some other cases, by the printed texts: 
most MSS of lat.-Prisc. have, it is true, Ydisenus, but the best MS has 
Sydis, and no doubt Ydis was the original form even in lat.-Prisc. 

100. Kava has the support, for the single n, of one of the WVofitiae: 
but the rest of Ramsay’s witnesses agree with lat.-Prisc. (and in effect 
lat.-Dion.) in doubling the n, Kavva. 

102. IlooaAa is supported as far as the first vowel goes by lat.-Prisc. 
and Syriac, as far as the A is concerned by lat.-Dion. and Syriac. But 
the true reading for our Council would appear to be Iacada: most of 
Ramsay’s authorities give Otacada. 

104. "Avdada would seem at first sight a blunder of our MSS, for the 
Latin and Syriac evidence is clear for "A»BAada, and this is the form in 
Ptolemy, Hierocles, and some of the WVofitiae: but other Wotitiae have 
*Apdada, which is sufficiently close to the Patmos MSS. 


Pisidia. 


105-119. Fifteen sees are represented under the province Pisidia in 
the Constantinopolitan signatures: Ramsay, following I do not know 
what Latin list, gives sixteen in the table facing p. 388, but his Eugenius 
Paspanensis is absent alike from the Patmos MSS, from lat.-Prisc. and 
lat.-Dion., and from the Syriac. It is to be noted further that three 
cities allotted to Pisidia in the Conciliar list will be found in other 
connexions in Ramsay's work: Philomelium and its neighbour 
Hadrianopolis (the earlier Thymbrion) under Phrygia, p. 140, and 
Amorion under Galatia Salutaris—a new province founded soon after 
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the date of the Council of Constantinople—p. 230. The other twelve 
cities are dealt with under the heading Pisidia, pp. 387 ff. 

No difference worth noting exists in the tradition of the names of 
Antioch, Metropolis, Neapolis, Sozopolis, Apamea, Conana (Nos. 105, 
112, 114, 115, 117, 118; Ramsay of. cit. pp. 396, 400, 402, 403, 407): 
there remain six names of which not so much can be said, though, as 
in the case of the Lycaonian cities, in no case is the identification at all 
really doubtful. 

107. Hpooravd, with which form agree lat.-Dion. and some of the Syriac 
evidence, is no doubt more correct than either the Prostada of lat.-Prisc. 
or the Prostama which Ramsay cites as the Conciliar form: the coins 
give IIpooravvéwv. Ramsay, p. 407. 

108. "Adava of one Patmos MS and ’Avéava of the other are both 
wrong: ’Aéada is supported alike by the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
by all of Ramsay’s authorities. 

109. Aivevd must be corrected into A:wevd on the testimony of both 
versions and of the parallels in the JVofitiae and in the Councils of 
Nicaea and Chalcedon. The form of the name is so constant in all 
authorities that I hesitate to accept Ramsay’s transformation (p. 414) 
into Aiuva, ‘the Lakes’. 

110. SaydAacaos of the Patmos MSS is right, for it agrees both with 
the coins SayaAaccéwv and with our other Greek evidence: the two 
versions combine to invert y and A, ‘Salagassus’. 

111. Iocpavdpos has the entire support of lat.-Dion., and the partial 
support of the Syriac ‘Pumandun’. But Thymandun of lat.-Prisc. 
points to the true form @vpavdos, from which our Greek MS has rather 
definitely deviated: Ramsay, p. 402. 

113. [dpdXagaos, with which compare Parlaxu of lat.-Prisc. and 
probably the archetype of the Syriac MS, seems to have no authority 
outside the Constantinople list ; but it appears to be a genuine variant 
on the ordinary Parlais. The town was a colony, and calls itself 
IVL. AVG. COL. PARLAIS on its coins. 

Of the Pisidian episcopal names ’Omricws (105) should be “Orripos 
(so Latt. and Syr. as well as Thdt. 7. Z. v 8); @éuoros (106) should 
be @epiorws: “Ayyados (107) should be “Arrados: *Avavds (108) is 
unobjectionable in itself, but the remaining authorities all point to 
*Avavws: "Iévvios (110) is on the same evidence to be altered to "Iwvivos. 
The presbyter Bazos, who subscribes for Theosebius of Philomelium, 
ought clearly, as the versions shew, to become Bagaos. 


Lycia. 


120-128. For the province of Lycia we get less help than before from 
Ramsay, whose work on the Lycian cities is practically confined to the 
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table facing p. 424.' But fortunately no serious problems are raised by 
the list, and it is possible without difficulty to identify each of our nine 
cities with names appearing in the table. Myra, Choma, Patara, 
Limyra are certain enough; and such variations as affect the other 
names are relatively unimportant. 

123. The form Oivoavdd (Oivwavdd) of the Patmos MSS is supported 
against Ramsay’s Oivavdd by both Latin versions (the Prisca corruptly 
inserts the letter m, Ynomandun) and by the Syriac text, though the 
editor in his apparatus cites a variant which may represent iota rather 
than omega. 

125. Edvos of our text is supported by Ramsay’s witnesses against 
the versions: lat.-Dion. has Xandulensis, lat.-Prisc. and the Syriac agree 
on the form Xandun or Sandun—an agreement in apparent error which 
raises the question whether these two versions descend from a common 
archetype, though it is probably enough to say that in both versions 
the name follows three towns with the termination -un (-on): the Prisca 
continues the process, and turns the next town as well from a singular 
to a plural. 

126. The Patmos MSS seem to be the only authority for the presence 
of an alpha in the name ®aceAuds: most of Ramsay’s authorities combine 
with our versions on ®aceXis Or 

127. BovBovaiwy of our MSS agrees well enough with the versions— 
after we have corrected Bubuteun of the Prisca to Bubuneun—but 
seems by exception to represent an adjective formed from the name of 
the town, ‘the Bubunaeans’: BovBwv or BovPov is apparently the 
proper genitive of the name of the town itself. 

128. “Apaga, genitive "Apagys, is so consistently given by all Ramsay’s 
authorities that it must presumably be right, and the masculine form 
implied in the Patmos text "Apagod (and lat.-Prisc. Araxu) must 
presumably be wrong. Lat.-Dion. gives no help; the Syriac Araxus 
may perhaps represent a feminine genitive as easily as a masculine 
nominative. 

Of the names of the bishops, the only cases where the versions 
modify the text of the Patmos MSS are 124, where Lupicinus (so both 
Latin and Syriac) must be read for Lupicius, and 128, where, though 
Thoantianus has some Latin support, we ought probably to read 
Thoantinus with lat.-Dion., the best MS of lat.-Prisc., and the Syriac— 
if we may treat the absence of more than a single vowel between t and 
the second n in the Syriac as a fair indication of the Greek form 
meant to be represented. 


! Neither the list of the Council of Nicaea nor that of the Council of Constantinople 
is on this occasion cited with the rest of the evidence by Ramsay. 
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Phrygia Salutaris and Phrygia Pacatiana. 

129-132. The province of Phrygia was divided at, or not long after, 
the reorganization of the empire under Diocletian: if the Nicene list 
may be trusted, Phrygia was still a single unit in 325. Before the 
Council of Laodicea—though of that council the exact date is uncertain 
—the province had not only been divided, but the names Pacatiana 
(metropolis Laodicea) and Salutaris (metropolis Synnada) had ousted 
the proper names of Prima and Secunda. Prymnesus should apparently 
be Prymnessus (Ramsay, p. 139), though the Latin versions agree with the 
Patmos MSS on the single s: compare above Nos. 59, 60, 63. Neither 
about the identification of this name, nor of Eucarpia and Eumenia, is 
there room for doubt: but No. 131 ‘Immia is wrong, and must be 
corrected by the help of the Latin texts to "Awzia, cf. Ramsay, p. 146. 
So too of the bishops’ names three are certain, one, No. 130, is 
doubtful: for Adgdvicos lat.-Dion. gives Auxanianus, lat.-Prisc. Eusanius, 
while one Syriac MS apparently represents Auxaninus and the other 
Ausanius. The choice must lie between Auxanius and Auxaninus. 

Caria. 

133, 134. The only point that arises is the difference over the 
bishop’s name, No. 133, where the Patmos MSS with lat.-Prisc. give— 
rightly, as I suppose—Ecdicius, lat.-Dion., and Syr. Eudocius. 

Bithynia. 

135-139. Only one bishop’s name is doubtful: for No. 136 the 
versions combine to substitute Dorotheus for the @eddwpos of the 
Patmos MSS. For the city Neocaesarea see Ramsay, p. 181. 


Pontus Amasia and Pontus Polemoniacus. 

The name of Pontus Amasia—which appears to be in the Laterculus 
of Polemius the equivalent of the older Diospontus of the Verona list 
and the Council of Nicaea, and of the later Helenopontus of the Wotitiae 
and the Council of Chalcedon—puzzled the scribe of the archetype of 
the Patmos MSS, so that Amasia became the name of a city, and at the 
same time an omission of several lines must have taken place. With 
the help of the versions we may restore the lost passage as follows : 
Névrov *Apagias Muoiag Mapripwos Mapxia- 
vouroAews XxvBias. Then, as "Ayacia has been wrongly taken down 
into the line below its proper place, the bishops and their sees no longer 
correspond in the Greek: the bishop of No. 140 Tepévrws belongs to 
the see of No. 141, Tomi, the bishop of No. 141 "E6@épos belongs to the 
locality or city of No. 142, Chersonesus, and the bishop of No. 142 
XeBacravds belongs to Anchialus, which the versions give correctly as 
a town, while the Greek has made it into the name of No. 143 ’AxiAeis. 
But Anchialus belongs to the province Haemimontus, and it is clear 

1 Ramsay, pp. 326-328. 
VOL, XV. N 
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therefore that the ‘Hyeyévrov which all our authorities, Latin and Syriac 
as well as Greek, make into the see-town of bishop Agrius, No. 144, 
ought to be moved higher up, so that the text should run “Hytpévrou 
XeBaoravis "Ayxuddov. We have then, so far, the provinces in suc- 
cession of Pontus Amasia, Moesia, Scythia, and Haemimontus, and 
the list is closed by a single name from Pontus Polemoniacus, 
namely, Atarbius. This bishop’s see is not given, but the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography s.v. shews good reason for placing him at 
Neocaesarea, and Neocaesarea was the metropolis of Pontus Polemo- 
niacus. Possibly we ought to transfer this province with its single 
representative to a position immediately after Pontus Aimasia with its 
single bishop, and the three provinces Bithynia, Pontus Amasia, 
Pontus Polemoniacus would then follow one another in proper geo- 
graphical order from west to east along the northern coast of Asia 
Minor : but it is also possible that the one prelate whose signature was 
attached by a member of the lower clergy was considered to be in his 
proper place at the end of the list. 

The above analysis accounts for all the elements in the last section 
with the exception of the name Agrius, and of a city or province in 
near connexion with him. The Greek has zéAcws "Arapeias (or 
*Arapias) “Aypws, the Latin and Syriac (Prouintiae) Spaniae Agrius. 
Obviously ’Azayias and Szavias are not independent of one another ; 
they differ by not more than two letters, and the only question to ask 
is which has been developed out of which. The presence of a Spanish 
bishop has caused much perplexity, and the novel suggestion of the 
Patmos MSS may therefore find the more ready welcome. But for 
myself I do not think that Agrius of Apamea is correct, and believe 
rather that the Szavia of the Latin and Syriac evidence is prior to the 
Patmos reading ’Awayia. Spania itself, however, may be only an earlier 
stage of corruption: I do not know whether it would be a plausible 
conjecture to suggest ‘ Pannonia’ as the ultimate original. 


C. H. Turner. 


{Note 1. Perhaps I may take advantage of this opportunity to say that Ramsay’s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, so often cited in the above paper, enables me to 
make a correction in the list of Nicene names in my Eccl. Occid. Mon. Iur. Ant.: 
p- 365 he mentions that Neronias and the Cilician Irenopolis are one and the same 
city, so that my No. 86 Narcissus of Neronias is identical with my No. 94 Narcissus 
of Irenopolis : 94 should therefore have been 86 5, and the credit of my fifth column 
(the only one which does not repeat the name), is proportionately increased.] 

(Note 2. I have found myself in some difficulty in regard to the accentuation of the 
cities in the Constantinopolitan list. A considerable number of these are accented 
on the last syllable in the transcription of the Patmos MSS, where other authorities 
shew the accent thrown back : and conversely, one or two are oxytone elsewhere 
but throw back the accent in my list, such as 65 MeArthyns and 110 ZayaAdooov. After 
some hesitation, I have determined to follow the transcription throughout. ] 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE RELATION OF CLUNY TO SOME OTHER 
MOVEMENTS OF MONASTIC REFORM.! 


IN 910 William, Duke of Aquitaine, gave his town of Cluny with 
the chapel of St Mary and St Peter, and all other appurtenances, chapels, 
serfs of either sex, vineyards, fields, meadows, woods, waters and wastes, 
to Berno, Abbot of Baume, to found and rule over a monastery for 
monks who should live a regular life according to the Rule of 
St Benedict. A regular life according to the Rule of St Benedict is 
a statement which lacks precision. The observance of the Rule, in the 
words of St Benedict himself, was only ‘the beginning of a good 
religious life’, and he counselled those who would seek perfection to 
study ‘the Collations of the Fathers, their Lives, and the Rule of our 
Holy Father Basil’. In the main, St Benedict dealt with general prin- 
ciples, and many necessary details concerning the ‘Opus Dei’, and the 
daily life and government of a monastery, are not found in the Rule. 
The need of supplementing the Rule resulted in the growth of Customs. 
To know how the Rule was observed in a monastery is to ascertain 
what were the Customs. 

The Customs which the monks of Baume brought to Cluny were 
those of Benedict of Aniane.* This was the testimony of the monk, 
John, the biographer of Odo, second abbot of Cluny, and the written 
Customs bear the same witness. Baume had been reformed by 
monks from the monastery of St Martin at Autun‘; Autun, when 
restored, had received monks from St Savin near Poitiers ; and St. Savin 
was one of the twelve monasteries of Benedict of Aniane’s own 
congregation.* 

The Customs of Benedict of Aniane were the fruit of much study 
and research. He went from Aniane to other monasteries to find 
monks who might explain whatever he did not understand in the Rule 


1 A paper read at the International Congress of Historical Studies on April 5, 
1913. 

2 Bernard et Bruel Recueil des Chartes de Cluny i p. 124. 

3 Migne Patrologia Latina cxxxiii p. 53. 

4 E. Sackur Die Cluniacenser in threr kirchlichen und allgemeingeschichtlichen 
Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des elften Jahrhunderts i pp. 36, 37. 

5 Migne Patrologia Lat. ciii p. 383. 
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of St Benedict,’ and he collected the texts of other Rules of Eastern 
and Western Monasticism for his great work, the Codex Regularum. 
Afterwards, in the monastery of Inde, near Aix-la-Chapelle, which was 
founded for him by Louis the Pious, he questioned monks who had 
been at Monte Cassino, and could tell him not only what they had 
heard but what they had seen.’ In 817, Louis the Pious summoned 
a great council of abbots and monks to meet in July at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
They sat with Benedict for many days, and accepted the Capitula 
which he had drafted. His biographer, Ardo, summed them up as ‘ the 
judgements of the Rule, doubtful matters and Customs which are not 
described therein’. The chief source was the Commentary on the 
Rule of St Benedict, written by Paul the Deacon, the author of the 
History of the Lombards.’ Benedict also made use of the letter which 
Paul wrote for the Abbot of Monte Cassino, when he sent the correct 
text of the Rule of St Benedict to Charlemagne.’ In addition to the 
Capitula, Benedict also adopted, with trifling differences, a document 
known as the ‘Ordo in monasterio qualiter a fratribus religiose ac studiose 
conversari vel domino militari oportet’.”. This was written by an unknown 
Benedictine monk either in Italy or in Provence, and gives a clear account 
of the monastic day with its round of services, reading and manual labour, 
and moreover it contains the detailed procedure of the daily chapter 
which is not to be found in the Rule of St Benedict. Lastly, he 
accepted a model of liturgical observance, a Directorium Chori, as 
Dom Albers calls it, which was most probably written at Monte Cassino 
in the eighth century.“ To sum up, the Capitula of 817, the Ordo 
Qualiter, and a Directorium Chori represent the written Customs of 
Benedict of Aniane, which the monks of Baume took to Cluny. An 
important piece of evidence in support of this view, which has been 
ably put forward by Dom Albers, is the presence of the Capitula of 
817 and the Ordo Qualiter in four English manuscripts of the second 
half of the tenth century.’ There is little doubt that these were 
obtained from the Benedictine monastery of Fleury on the Loire, which 
had been reformed by Odo of Cluny before 930. 

The history of the growth of the Cluniac Customs is full of interest. 
In his preface to his own Statutes in 1132, Abbot Peter the Venerable 
observed that his predecessors, the great abbots from Odo to Hugh, 

* Ibid. p. 365. * Ibid. pp. 393-702. 

3 Ibid. p. 380. 

4 Ibid. p. 377 ; Consuetudines Monasticae, ed. Albers, iii pp. 115-144. 

5 Bibliotheca Cassinensis iv 1-173. 

* Consuetudines Monasticae iii pp. 50-64. 

7 Ibid. pp. 26-49, cf. p. xiv. 

* Albers Untersuchungen zu den dltesten Minchsgewohnheiten pp. 124-126. 

° English Historical Review ix pp. 693-699. 
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had changed many Customs as need arose. We owe it to the researches 
of Dom Albers that the texts of three versions of the Customs in the 
tenth century have been printed.? These consist solely of liturgical 
observances and the order of the monastic day. A much more inter- 
esting version * was written, between 1oog and 1048, during the rule of 
Abbot Odilo. Until quite recently these Customs were invariably 
accepted as those of the monastery of Farfa near Spoleto, which derived 
its Customs from Cluny, but Dom Berliére and Dom Hildephonse 
Schuster have shewn conclusively that they are the Customs of Cluny 
and not a compilation intended solely for Farfa.‘| The calendar is that 
of Cluny, the relics are those at Cluny, and the names of the monks 
are among those who witnessed charters at Cluny during the rule of 
Odilo. The first book of these Customs consists of the liturgical order 
for the year. It agrees, often verbally, with the earlier versions, and it 
contains much supplementary matter. There are many chapters con- 
cerning the observance of all the feast days which were then kept at Cluny. 

The second book mainly concerns the daily life and organization of 
the monastery. The first chapter is a detailed and measured descrip- 
tion of the buildings of Cluny. Seventeen chapters have titles corre- 
sponding with those of chapters in the Rule of St Benedict, and are in 
fact supplements to them. Fifteen chapters concern the ‘Opus Dei’, 
arrangements for Mass, the altar lights, processions, prayers and 
services for rain and fair weather and against adversities, and the duties 
of three important obedientiars, the camerarius, secretarius, and grana- 
tarius. One chapter has a list of the relics, another the schedule of the 
books which were given out one Lent, and a third the diplomatic form 
of the letters of commendation given to a monk on a journey. The 
book ends with twelve chapters about the care of the sick brethren and 
services for the burial of the dead, monks, bishops, and laymen. 

As the first Customs of Cluny were those of Benedict of Aniane, it is 
natural to find that some of the additions in the second book are taken 
from the Capitula of 817. Others are based on passages in the Com- 
mentary ° of Paul the Deacon, in which he wrote of the duties of the 
keeper of the infirmary, of the guest master, of the circas and of 
the masters in charge of the boys; of the division of guests into three 
classes, each with its own hostel, viz. abbots and monks, bishops and 
the rich, and the poor; of the infirmary cloister with its own chapel, 
the calefactorium or warming-house, and the auditorium or parlour. In 

1 Migne Patrologia Lat, clxxxix p. 1025. 

2 Consuetudines Monasticae ii. 

3 Consuetudines Monasticae i, cf. also Migne Patrologia Lat. cl pp. 1193-1300. 

4 Revue Bénédictine xvii pp. 164, 165 ; xxiv pp. 374-385. 

Bibliotheca Cassinensis iv 1-173. 
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the Commentary, too, the Cluniacs found that reading or psalmody 
might take the place of manual labour. They made use of that slightly 
later version which is known as the Commentary of Hildemar, because 
about 845, as Dr Traube has shewn, a French monk of that name 
dictated Paul’s Commentary to his scholars in the monastery of Civate.' 
Hildemar, too, added comments, and he alone described the interesting 
ceremony of collecting and distributing books at the beginning of Lent, 
so well known in later Customaries. 

Half a century after this last compilation of Cluniac Customs a new 
edition was needed, and the work was undertaken by a monk named 
Bernard. In a charming preface he told how the older monks of Cluny 
had passed away, and disputes frequently took place between their 
successors about the Customs ; there was great diversity of opinion and 
novices often went out from the chapter more uncertain than when they 
came in.? He resolved to search out the truth with his utmost zeal, 
both from the written Customs, and from what he had learnt and might 
be able to discover, and to leave a record for those who should come 
after him. The result of his labours was a most detailed compilation 
which bore the simple title ‘Consuetudines cenobii Cluniacensis’.* He 
besought his brethren, when they thirsted, not to despise the draught of 
truth from a wooden vessel, nor to scorn the cold clear water because 
it flowed through a leaden pipe. His description of the Order of 
Divine Service throughout the year is very closely, related to the first 
book of the Customs compiled in the time of Odilo. The more original 
and much longer part of his work concerned all the officers of the 
monastery, its finance, organization, and daily life. 

These Customs of Bernard were printed in 1726 in that rare book, 
the Vetus Disciplina Monastica, edited by Marquard Herrgott, a monk 
of the Benedictine monastery of St Blaise in the Black Forest. Two 
passages in Herrgott’s text have puzzled some modern critics.* These 
mention Abbot Henry, elected in 1308, and Abbot Stephen, elected in 
1163. I was glad to find, when I consulted the manuscript in Paris, 
MS Latin 13,875, in the Bibliothéque Nationale, that these difficulties 
disappeared. In the first only the letter H occurs, and it obviously 
refers to Bernard’s own abbot, Hugh. In the second passage in which 
Herrgott printed ‘Dominus Stephanus Abbas “ Deus auribus” rescidit 
his tribus diebus’, the manuscript reads ‘Olim “Deus auribus” dice- 
batur post primam in his tribus diebus’. It seems probable that these 

' Consuetudines Monasticae i p. 59, iii p. 120; Traube Textgeschichte der Regula 
S. Benedicti, Kiniglich Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften xxi pp. 640-643. 

? Herrgott Vetus Disciplina Monastica p. 134. 

3 MS Latin 13,875 ; Bibliothéque Nationale. 

‘ een Forschungen zur Geschichte des Abtes Wilhelm von Hirschau, 
Pp. 70. 
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variations were in the text which had been privately printed by the 
Cluniacs for their own use some years before Herrgott published his 
own. Herrgott wrote that he collated that printed text with the 
manuscript, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, then in the monastery 
of Saint-Germain-des-Prés.' He claimed to have purged it from an 
infinite number of errors, but apparently these escaped his notice, 

The history of Cluny in the first two centuries, from gto to the death 
of Abbot Hugh I in 1109, explains the importance of studying the 
growth of the Cluniac Customs. There is a striking parallel between 
the work of the first abbots of Cluny and of Benedict of Aniane. 
Twelve monasteries were founded or restored by Louis the Pious, 
bishops, and others, and were put under the rule of Benedict of Aniane, 
who sent to them monks and abbots whom he had trained. His 
Customs were adopted in many other monasteries not only in Aquitaine 
but throughout the empire. The abbots of Cluny were called upon by 
kings and princes, dukes, counts, and bishops, to send monks to new 
foundations, and to restore monasteries which had fallen into decay, 
a far harder task, as Peter the Venerable observed in a letter to 
St Bernard. In 937 there were seventeen monasteries dependent upon 
Cluny ; in 994 the number had increased to thirty-seven ; in 1049 five 
new monasteries and twenty-three old foundations had been added. 
Under the rule of Abbot Hugh (1049-1109) the congregation consisted 
of two hundred monasteries, and of these many had a number of 
dependent priories.2 The several abbots and monks of Cluny had 
reformed many other Benedictine monasteries which had adapted the 
Customs of Cluny for their own use, but had remained independent, 
and in their turn they had reformed other monasteries. The Customs 
of these monasteries are closely akin to those of Cluny, but there are 
interesting variations in France, Germany, Italy, and England. Some 
of these have already been published by Dom Albers,‘ others are 
promised. ‘The English Customary, which was sanctioned at the 
Council of Winchester in the reign of King Edgar, is usually known 
as the Concordia Regularis.’ It was the work of Ethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester.* It shews a singular agreement with Cluniac Customs, 
which were adopted indirectly through Fleury, and there is also in some 
points an agreement with older Customs of Monte Cassino. 

1 Herrgott of. cit. p. 133. 

2 Heimbucher Die Orden und Congregationen i PP. 243-245. 

3 Sackur of. cit. passim. 4 Consuetudines Monasticae iv, v. 

5 Dugdale Monasticon i pp. xxvii-xlv; Migne Patrologia Lat. cxxxvii pp. 475- 
502; W.S. Logeman Anglia xiii 365-454, xv 20-49. 

® Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St Swithun’s Priory, Winchester, ed. 
G. W. Kitchin, Appendix vii, ed. Mary Bateson, p. 173. (Hampshire Record 
Society.) 
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It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of the Customs of 
Bernard in England, France, and Germany. In 1077 Lanfranc sent for 
Henry, a monk of Bec, to be prior of his cathedral monastery of Canter- 
bury, and for his guidance he wrote the monastic constitutions.’ These 
are divided into twenty-two chapters. Chapters ii-xxii concern the 
daily life and administration of the monastery ; with the exception of 
a few trifling additions, they are only a much abridged version of the 
Customs of Bernard. Chapter i, the Order of Divine Service throughout 
the year, was more difficult for Lanfranc to compile and it is difficult 
now to disentangle ; the sources were the Customs of Bernard, the 
earlier Customs of the time of Abbot Odilo, and Customs of the tenth 
century edited by Dom Albers. Lanfranc stated that he had added 
a few things, and changed some, especially in celebrating some festivals.” 
In a few points the Order agrees in substance, but not verbally, with 
a Use of Bec. Too much prominence has been given to the Customs 
of Bec as a source for the Constitutions of Lanfranc.’ It is interesting 
to discover the origin of this misconception. In the catalogue of the 
library at Canterbury, which was made in the time of Prior Eastry, 
between 1285 and 1331, the Constitutions of Lanfranc are described 
as ‘Consuetudines Ecclesie Beccensis’.* Lanfranc’s nephew, Paul of 
Caen, introduced the Constitutions at St Albans. Ralph de Diceto, Dean 
of St Paul's, wrote that Paul of St Albans ‘ibi ordinem Becci instituit 
sicut usque hodie est’." A copy of Ralph’s works was then at Canterbury. 
If the monks who made the catalogue sought for any evidence beyond 
the fact that Lanfranc came from Bec, this identification was con- 
vincing. But Ralph took this from a parallel passage in the Chronicle 
of Robert of Torigny, elected abbot of Mont-St-Michel in 1154.° 
Robert of Torigny quoted verbatim from the Vita Lanfranci’ of Milo 
Crispin, precentor of Bec, and Lanfranc’s own pupil. Robert had been 
a monk of Bec for many years, and in this passage he chose to inter- 
polate the word Becci, which he did not find in his authority, Milo 
Crispin. There was no tradition at St Albans in the earlier years of 
the thirteenth century that the Constitutions of Lanfranc were the 


1 Lanfranci Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, i pp. 85-191; Migne Patrologia Lat. cl 
PP. 443-513; Journal of Theological Studies x pp. 375-388. 

2 The Bosworth Psalter, ed. Gasquet and Bishop, pp. 27-34. 

8 Journal of Theological Studies x p. 379; E. L. Taunton English Black Monks 
of St Benedict i p. 24. 

4M. R. James Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover pp. 49, 51. 

5 R. de Diceto Opera Historica, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series), i p. 215. 

® Chronicles of the reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. R. Howlett 
(Rolls Series), iv p. 49: ‘ ibi ordinem Becci et ecclesiastici officii usum instituit, 
sicut est cernere usque hodie.” 

7 Lanfranci Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, i p. 308. 
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Customs of Bec; Matthew Paris describes them as the approved 
Customs of monasteries beyond the seas.! Though he used the works 
of Ralph de Diceto and Robert of Torigny, he ignored the interpolation 
of Bec, and relied on Lanfranc’s own very weighty words, in which he 
described his Constitutions as ‘the written Customs of our Order which 
we have excerpted from the Customs of those monasteries which in our 
time are of pre-eminent authority in the monastic Order’? M. le 
Chanoine Porée has discovered that Abbot Roger II of Bec (1188- 
1194) revised and re-edited the Customary, and that the sole surviving 
manuscript containing Customs of Bec was written between 1290 and 
1310.° This contains either Roger’s version or a yet later one. The 
main portion of it is liturgical. Owing to the agreement in substance 
between certain passages of the Customary and the first chapter of the 
Constitutions of Lanfranc, M. le Chanoine Porée infers that the liturgical 
part of the Bec Customs was the work of Lanfranc.‘ This is a most 
reasonable conjecture. If it be accepted, it follows that the Customs 
of Bec of that date were closely akin to earlier Customs of Cluny, and 
that they were probably derived from those brought by William of 
Dijon to Fécamp and other Norman monasteries at the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Lanfranc left Bec in 1063 to be Abbot 
of St Stephen at Caen.* The probable date of the completion of the 
Customs of Bernard was 1067.’ Therefore Lanfranc could not have 
had access to the main source of his Constitutions for Canterbury until 
after he left Bec. Dr Armitage Robinson has shewn that the misleading 
title under which Lanfranc’s Constitutions have been printed, ‘ Decreta 
pro ordine S. Benedicti’, occurs in no single manuscript.* It appears 
in the first edition by a mischance. The Constitutions were gradually 
adopted in a number of other monasteries. 

Through the influence of William, who was abbot of Hirsau from 
1068 to rogr, Customs derived from those of Cluny were very widely 
adopted in Germany at the end of the eleventh century and in the early 
years of the twelfth.’ William had received a text of the Customs of 
Cluny which his friend Ulric of Cluny abridged and rearranged from 
Bernard’s Customs.” Not content with this, William sent monks from 


1 Matthew Paris Historia Anglorum, ed. F. Madden (Rolls Series), i 23, 37; 
Monasterii S. Albani Gesta Abbatum, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls Series), pp. 53, 58, 61. 

2 Lanfranci Opera, ed. J. A. Giles, i p. 85. 

3 A. A. Porée Histoire de ! Abbaye du Bec i p. 476. 4 Ibid. i 477. 

5 H. Boehmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie pp. 6, 7; 
Sackur Die Cluniacenser ii 45-54. 

® Porée op. cit. i pp. 118, 119. 7 Histoire littéraive de France vii p. 596. 

% Journal of Theological Studies x p. 388. 

® Heimbucher Die Orden und Congregationen i pp. 253-256. 

10 Migne Patrologia Lat. cl pp. 635-678. , 
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Hirsau to Cluny in search of fuller knowledge. With their help he 
made a digest of the Customs into two books corresponding with the 
second and third books of Ulric. These were mainly copied from 
Ulric, but often supplemented verbatim from Bernard. They were 
first printed by Herrgott and have been reprinted by Migne.’ 

Hermann, Abbot of St Martin at Tournay from 1127 to 1132, wrote 
that it was then hardly possible to find a monastery in France or in 
Flanders in which the Customs of Cluny were not observed.’ In less 
than thirty years, between 1092 and 1120, they were adopted by one 
monastery after another in the provinces of Reims and Sens, and in 
the diocese of Liége.* 

The Cluniacs appear also to have been influenced by Benedict of 
Aniane’s view that nothing was too splendid for the worship of God. 
His first church at Aniane was a rude and humble building, the altar 
vessels were of wood, glass or tin, for he then rejected silver and forbade 
the use of silk chasubles.* But five or six years later, in 782, with the 
help of dukes and counts, he built a vast and splendid church, and 
cloisters with colonnades of marble. The vessels were of the finest 
workmanship, the seven-branched candlestick with its knops, its bowls 
and flowers, was designed to be like that which Bezaleel made for the 
Tabernacle. There were seven lamps for the altar of the Trinity, the 
silver lamps of the quire were in the form of a corona, and there was 
a multitude of service books, costly vestments and chalices. The 
building was to be the head of all churches and an example for others. 
It would seem that Benedict had come under the influence of the school 
of art fostered by Charlemagne ; he was clearly convinced that wealth 
might be rightly used in the service of God. The first Church of 
St Mary and the Church of St John in the burial-ground were also 
within the precincts. There were vast monastic buildings, and as the 
monks grew too numerous even for these, Benedict founded cells 
dependent on the mother-house. The first church at Cluny was soon 
too small, and a great church was built and dedicated in 981.° 
Abbot Odilo rebuilt the whole of the monastery, and for the cloister 
marble columns were brought by water along the Rhone and the 
Durance.’’ The third church of Cluny was begun in 1089; when con- 
secrated in 1132 it was the largest church of the age, having double 
aisles, a double transept, and an ambulatory with radiating chapels.’ 

? Herrgott op. cit. pp. 375-570 ; Migne, cl pp. 923-1146. 

2 Spicilegium, ed, Luc d’Achery, ii p. 913 (ed. 1723). 

3 Revue d Histoire Ecclésiastique ii pp. 258-263. 

4 Migne Patrologia Lat. ciii p. 360. 5 Ibid. pp. 363-365. 

® Consuetudines Monasticae i p. 137 ; Sackur op. cit. ii p. 372. 

7 Migne Patrologia Lat. cxlii p. 908. 

® Viollet-Le-Duc Dictionnaire de l'architecture frangaise i pp. 257-259. 
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It has been shewn that there was no special school of Cluniac archi- 
tecture.’ Nevertheless it is clear that the Cluniac ideals of vastness 
and splendour in building, of costly ornaments and magnificent ritual, 
were followed wherever monastic revivals were related to the Cluniac 
Customs. It is interesting to note that the great seven-branched candle- 
stick of Cluny, made like that of Aniane from the description of Beza- 
leel’s work, was the gift of Queen Matilda, wife of Henry I, King of 
England.? There was a seven-branched candlestick at Winchester, the 
gift of King Canute in 1035, one at Canterbury given between 1107 
and 1126, one at Bury St Edmunds of about 1200, and the Durham 
candlestick was so immense that it was of the same breadth as the quire 
and reached almost to the vault.* 

It was against this ideal of splendour that St Bernard inveighed in the 
famous Apologia to William of St Thierry.‘ After denouncing idleness, 
luxury in food and drink, and in dress, he wrote, ‘These are small 
matters. I pass on to greater ones which seem less only because they 
are more common. I will not speak of the immense height of the 
churches, of their immoderate length, of their superfluous breadth, 
costly polishing and strange designs, which, while they attract the eyes 
of the worshipper, hinder the soul’s devotion, and somehow remind me 
of the old Jewish ritual.’ He charged the Cluniacs with investing 
money in costly ornaments that it might return multiplied many times. 
‘ By the sight of wonderful and costly vanities, men are tempted to give 
rather than to pray . . . In the churches are suspended, not coronae, 
but wheels studded with gems, and surrounded by lights which are 
scarcely brighter than the precious stones which are near them. 
Instead of candlesticks we behold great trees of brass, fashioned with 
wonderful skill and glittering as much through their jewels as their 
lights.’ 

Cluny was at the height of its power and fame at the end of the 
eleventh century, at the time of the rise of several new monastic orders 
in different parts of France. These were the Orders of Citeaux, Fonte- 
vraud, Tiron, Savigny, Grandmont, and the Carthusians. They had 
their origin in a wave of asceticism, and the early success of some of 
them was due to the magnetic influence of great preachers. 

Citeaux owed its foundation in 1098 to dissensions within the 


1 Anthyme St Paul Viollet-Le-Duc, ses travaux d'art et son systéme archéologique 
pp. 172-175. 

2 Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, ed. Marrier and Duchesne, p. 1640. 

3 Inventories of Christchurch, Canterbury, ed. J. W. Legg and W. H. St John 
Hope, pp. 44, 47- 

* Migne Patrologia Lat. clxxxii pp. 914, 915 ; J. Cotter Morison Life and Times 
of St Bernard pp. 130, 131, ed. 1868. 
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monastery of Molesme.' In that year Robert, Abbot of Molesme, 
went with some of his brethren to the papal legate, Hugh, Archbishop 
of Lyons, seeking for permission to go out from Molesme and found 
a monastery in which they could order their lives wholly according to 
the Institutes of the Rule of St Benedict. They complained that their 
Customs at Molesme were at variance with the Rule.* Within a few 
years a Book of Customs was written at Citeaux. This ‘ Liber Usuum’® 
consists of the order of divine service throughout the year, of regula- 
tions for the details of the daily life of the monastery, and of provisions 
for its administration by the obedientiars. It is at once apparent from 
the structure, and from the headings of many of the chapters, that the 
compilers had before them some version of the Cluniac Customs, most 
probably that of Bernard or an abridgement. Before Robert became 
the first Abbot of Molesme he had been Abbot of St Michel at Ton- 
nerre,* a monastery which had been reformed by Cluny.’ It is therefore 
natural to suppose that the Customs of Molesme were related to those 
of Cluny, and that when Robert left for Citeaux he took a copy of the 
Customs as well as of the service books. When he was compelled by 
Pope Urban II to go back to Molesme early in 1ogg, it was agreed 
that everything which he had brought to Citeaux should remain except 
the Breviary.6 This the monks might keep for a few months longer to 
make a copy of it. The compilers of the ‘ Liber Usuum’ accepted the 
Customs of their Fathers in France in so far as they did not conflict 
with the strict observance of the Rule.’ But often the Customs of 
Citeaux offer an absolute contrast with those of Cluny, e.g. in simplicity 
in the use of ornaments, in the shortening of services, in financial and 
economic organization. Orderic Vitalis* and others were justified in 
representing the Cistercians as innovators on Gallican monasticism, for 
in their determination to keep the Rule, ‘as the Jews kept the law of 
Moses,’ they rejected much of the tradition of monastic observance 
which Benedict of Aniane had derived from Paul the Deacon and other 
sources. Their writings shew that they were influenced by the lives of 
the Egyptian monks. Cluny had received churches, tithes, and serfs 
amongst other gifts of property from the earliest years of its history.’ 


' J. Laurent Cartulaires de Molesme i pp. 111-128, 146-152 ; Monuments primitifs 
de la régle Cistercienne, ed. Ph. Guignard, pp. 61-66; R. Hist. Soc. Trans, (new 
series) xix pp. 169-207. 

2 Migne Patrologia Lat. clxxxv, Exordium Magnum Cisterc. p. 1008. 

3 Guignard of. cit. pp. 85-245 ; Nomasticon Cisterciense, ed. Séjalon, pp. 84-211. 

* Laurent of. cit, i p. 147. 5 Sackur of. cit. i p. 269. 

6 Guignard of. cit. p. 66. 

7 Migne Patrologia Lat. clxxxviii p.637, clxxxv p. 1011 ; Guignard of. cit. p. 71. 

8 Migne Patrologia Lat, clxxxviii pp. 935, 936. 

* Bernard et Bruel of. cit. i, ii, iii passim. 
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When Abbot Robert urged the monks of Molesme to give up churches 
and tithes, the opposition party replied, ‘So long as the Cluniacs and 
the monks of Marmoutier and others have obtained these things, we 
will not give them up, nor will we be condemned by our brethren far 
and wide as rash discoverers of new things.’ Churches and tithes 
were renounced by the first Cistercians. But the great innovation of 
the Cistercians was the system of government of their monasteries as set 
forth in the ‘ Carta Caritatis’ ; the new Orders followed them in adopt- 
ing a yearly general chapter and an organized system of visitation. It 
may be argued that Stephen Harding and the first Cistercian abbots 
found a precedent for the yearly general chapter in the practice of 
St Pachomius and St Basil. On the other hand Dom Berlitre points 
out that the summoning of such an assembly as a general chapter was 
not unknown in the history of Benedictine monasteries, and he suggests 
that the Cistercians followed their precedents. But as the study of the 
lives of the Egyptian monks so strongly influenced the Cistercians, 
it seems more probable that the idea of a general chapter was derived 
directly from Eastern monasticism. 

The ideals and Customs of Cluny and Citeaux had a strong influence 
on the Canons Regular. In the second half of the eleventh century 
successive popes made efforts to reform the lives of the clergy.? The 
result was a rapid growth of the number of communities in which priests 
bound themselves to live a regular life, and were known as Regular 
Canons. This involved the adoption of Customs or Statutes. An 
earlier reformer, Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz from 742 to 766, had 
drawn up for priests living in common a Rule which was in great 
part derived from that of St Benedict. Owing to various causes that 
movement was a failure. Dr Frere has pointed out that these new 
communities of the eleventh century began on various lines and spread 
widely before they accepted the Rule of St Augustine.* He writes, 
‘There was a need of uniformity among the different houses of Canons ; 
and there was also the need of some patron and some formula of life 
which would enable the canons to hold up their heads in rivalry with 
the monks.’ The so-called Rule of St Augustine was adapted from 
a letter written by St Augustine, when Bishop of Hippo, to a convent 
of nuns. It is very brief and touches the spirit of monastic life rather 
than its details. For this reason the origin of some of the Customs of 
Canons Regular is of special interest. 

Among the most important of the Canons Regular in France were 
the Canons of St Victor at Paris. Their founder was the famous 
scholar, William of Champeaux, who withdrew with a few other scholars 

1 Migne Patrologia Lat. clxxxviii p. 640. 

* Fasciculus J. W. Clark dicatus pp. 186-188. 5 Ibid, p. 208. 
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to the hermitage of St Victor in 1108.1 In 1113 William became 
Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and was afterwards one of the well-known 
friends of St Bernard. The Customs of St Victor® are ascribed to his 
successor, Gilduin, who was abbot from 1114 until 1155.5 A number 
of the chapters are derived from the Customs of Bernard of Cluny, 
parts of them being copied absolutely verbatim ; a few other details 
were borrowed from the Cistercian ‘Liber Usuum’. Some passages 
may be the original work of Gilduin and his canons ; of these the most 
interesting treats of the library, the care of books and the writing of 
new ones which made a special appeal to men who were scholars before 
they were canons. The house of St Victor became an important centre 
of reform, the canons were sought out as heads of other communities, 
a number of other houses entered into relations with St Victor, and in 
this way a congregation was gradually formed.‘ Although these 
Customs were in the main derived from Cluny, there is some evidence 
to suggest that the system of government within the congregation was 
that of Citeaux. Independent communities of Regular Canons adopted 
the Customs of St Victor of Paris and varied them according to their 
needs in the same way as independent Benedictine monasteries treated 
the Customs of Cluny. The Customs of the house of Augustinian 
Canons at Barnwell, Cambridge, are a most interesting example.’ On 
the whole the Augustinian Canons were as loosely related to one 
another as were the Benedictines. 

On the other hand, the Regular Canons of the Order of Prémontré 
were organized as an Order in the same strict sense as the Cistercians. 
Their founder was St Norbert (1080 ?-1134). Having failed to induce 
the Secular Canons of Xanten to lead the regular life, he left them to 
become a poor wandering preacher.’ After a time he settled with a few 
companions in a desolate valley in the forest of Coucy, near Laon, which 
received the name of Prémontré. Some months later there were nearly 
forty clerks and many laymen who had been attracted by his eloquence. 
His biographer records that he talked much with them about a Rule 
and the Institutions of the Fathers. The conflicting counsels of many 
bishops and abbots perplexed him greatly, for some advised that they 
should live as hermits or anchorites, others that they should follow the 
Cistercian way of life. But Norbert shrank from choosing a monastic 
Rule because it seemed to him that he would thereby detract from the 


1 Fourier Bonnard Histoire de ’ Abbaye royale et l’Ordre des Chanoines Réguliers 
de St Victor de Paris i p. 5. 

2 Marténe De Antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus, ed. 1783, iv pp. 253-291. 

3 Fourier Bonnard of. at. p. 48. * Ibid. pp. 141-190. 

5 Customs of Augustinian Canons, ed. J. Willis Clark. 

® Migne Patrologia Lat. clxx pp. 1254-1344. 
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canon’s way of life to which he and some of his companions had been 
vowed from childhood. He sent for the Rule of St Augustine and 
approved of it so strongly that on Christmas Day, 1119, all the com- 
munity agreed to adopt it. The Rule appealed to Norbert because it 
could be interpreted in various ways, and he added precepts for a strict 
observance. His statutes were confirmed by Honorius III in 1125. 
Yet within a few years the abbots of the several monasteries which 
Norbert had founded practically agreed upon the Cistercian way of life. 
Norbert became Archbishop of Magdeburg in 1126, and shortly after 
the election of his successor, Hugh de Fosse, several abbots met at 
Prémontré to make provision for the future of the Order, which they 
believed to be in peril, and they agreed that, after the example of the 
Cistercians, they would hold a general chapter every year. It seems 
that either then or before the first general chapter they wrote a Book 
of Customs. These ‘ Institutiones Rerum Premonstratensium ’' were 
divided into four parts, and the last contains some provisions which 
were added by the advice of the general chapter. The writers took the 
Institutes about the general chapter in the fourth part and the greater 
part of the first two divisions concerning the daily life and the officers 
of the monastery almost verbatim from the Cistercian ‘Carta Caritatis’, 
Customs and Institutes. The third part consists of an elaborate table 
of penalties for offences which are more minutely classified than in other 
Customs. In one important particular, the Premonstratensians departed 
from the Cistercian practice, viz. in their system of visitation. The 
Order was divided into provinces, and two abbots were appointed each 
year as circators to visit all the houses in their province and report to 
the general chapter. 

The revival of the double monastery is another instance of the 
influence of Cluny on later developments. About 1061, with the help 
of his brother Geoffrey, Count of Semur, Abbot Hugh founded and 
endowed a priory at Marcigny because there was then no refuge for 
women within the Order of Cluny.2 The movement for monastic 
reform associated with Benedict of Aniane was hostile to double mona- 
steries. The foundation of new double houses had been forbidden by 
the Council of Nicaea in 787.3 In his Rule for Nuns, written about 816, 
Amalarius of Metz ordered that the priests, deacons, and subdeacons 
who celebrate Mass for nuns should have a dwelling-place and a church 
of their own outside the nunnery. I have as yet come across no 
instance in the tenth century of a double monastery which was 


' Marténe of. cit. iv pp. 323-336. 

* Migne Patrologia Lat. clix p. 949 ; Gallia Christiana iv pp. 486, 487 (ed. 1728). 
3 Labbe Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio, ed. Cossart, xiii p. 755 cap. Xx. 

‘ Migne Patrologia Lat. cv p. 972 cap. xxvii. 
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associated with the Cluniac reform. It was to ensure the most strict 
enclosure of the nuns that Abbot Hugh created a double monastery. 
At Marcigny the buildings of nuns and monks were remote from one 
another, but they had one common church in which a wooden screen 
separated the quire of the nuns from that of the monks.’ At an early 
stage in the history of Marcigny the nuns were limited in number to 
ninety-nine and the monks to thirteen including the prior.? The prioress 
ruled over the nuns, the prior was their spiritual ruler and heard con- 
fessions. Both were appointed and removed by the Abbot of Cluny. 
Property was held in common. Two monks were appointed as pro- 
curators to manage the temporal affairs of the priory, in which the nuns 
had no share whatever. In the ordinary Benedictine nunnery of that 
age the abbess and her convent managed their own temporal affairs, 
and they were therefore not strictly enclosed. Marcigny attracted many 
women of noble birth, among them were Spanish and Scotch princesses, 
Adela Countess of Blois, a sister of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and great ladies from Northern Italy as well as from many parts of 
France.* 
The vocation of women for monastic life had a strong influence on 
the rise of some of the new Orders in France. Of these the most 
original was the Order of Fontevrault, which was founded by Robert of 
Arbrissel.! When at Angers in 1096 Pope Urban II bade Robert give 
his life to preaching. He spent the next four or five years as a wandering 
preacher in Anjou, Touraine, and Poitou, in company with two of his 
disciples, Bernard of Ponthieu and Vitalis of Mortain. Men, and 
still more women, of all ranks were attracted by him, and left their 
homes to follow him wherever he went. The throng became so great 
that Robert realized the need of a permanent dwelling and the discipline 
of a regular life for his community. He parted with Bernard and 
Vitalis and the majority of the men, and they afterwards founded the 
monasteries of Tiron and Savigny, the mother houses of new Orders. 
Robert conceived the idea of founding a double monastery in which 
a large number of women should be served by priests and lay brothers. 
This was the origin of the famous house which he founded at Fonte- 
vrault in r101. Before half a century had elapsed there were over fifty 
daughter-houses in France. The cloisters and buildings of the women 
were remote from those of the men. The great Church of St Mary 


1 Cucherat Cluny au onzitme siécle pp. 86-98, 219-251, 262-275. 

2 Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, ed. Marrier and Duchesne, Notae pp. 86, 87. 

% Cucherat of. at. pp. 86-98. 

* Migne Patrologia Lat. clxii pp. 1043-1078; Walter Die ersten Wanderprediger 
Frankreichs i. 

5 L, A. Bosseboeuf Fontevrault, son histoire et ses monuments pp. 48-85. 
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was that of the nuns, to which the priests came only to celebrate Mass 
and to hear confessions. The monks had a separate oratory dedicated 
to St John. There can be little doubt that Robert gave the Rule of 
St Benedict to both monks and nuns; he added statutes defining the 
relations between the two communities. In these there was a striking 
contrast with the arrangements made by Abbot Hugh at Marcigny. 
By Robert’s advice a woman was chosen to succeed him as head of the 
Order and Abbess of Fontevrault, one who had lived in the world and 
was skilled in the management of temporal affairs, for he feared that 
a virgin who was cloister-bred would wreck his work through ignorance. 
The duty of visiting the other houses of the Order devolved upon her, 
she rode abroad accompanied by two nuns, two monks, and two 
servants. Stores of all kinds, money, and books were under the charge 
of the nuns.’ This last provision was adopted by St Gilbert for the 
English double Order of Sempringham,* which owed much to the model 
of Fontevrault. Robert of Arbrissel had feared opposition to the rule 
of a woman. Not long after his death there are signs that the monks 
resented their subjection, and Pope Calixtus II insisted on their obedi- 
ence.’ St Gilbert set up two communities with a Master as supreme 
ruler, but three of the nuns from each house were summoned to Sem- 
pringham to take part in the election of the Master and to attend the 
yearly general chapter, and the women were visited each year by nuns 
appointed for the purpose.‘ 

But the example of Marcigny was followed in the priories dependent 
on Molesme,® and in the first Cistercian nunneries,® and in those 
dependent on Savigny.’? The Abbot of Molesme appointed a prior who 
acted as chaplain to the nuns; under him were three monks who 
managed all the temporal affairs of the priory with the help of lay 
brothers. The Abbot exercised supreme jurisdiction over the nuns, 
and granted the right of election of a new prioress. All the nunneries 
attempted at some time to gain independence in one direction or 
another. Of these the most successful was Crisenon. The ruler of the 
women became an abbess, and when an annual general chapter was 
instituted, she secured the right of attending either in person or by 
proxy, whereas the other nunneries were represented by their prior. 

1 Walter of. cit. pp. 189-195 ; Migne Patrologia Lat. clxii pp. 1079-1086. 

2 Dugdale Monasticon Anglicanum vii pp. xxi, xliv, xlvii, ed. 1846. 

3 Walter of. cit. pp. 166-171. 

* Dugdale of, cit. pp. xx, xxi, lvii. 

5 Laurent of. cit. i pp. 253-261. 

® Gallia Christiana iv p. 572, Instr. p. 158 (ed. 1728) ; Nomasticon Cisterciense, 
ed, Séjalon, pp. 360, 363 ; Guignard op. cit. pp. 407-584. 


7 Auvry Histoire de la Congrégation de Savigny, ed. Laveille (Société de Histoire 
de Normandie), i pp. 312, 313. 
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The first Cistercian nunnery was founded from Jully, the first nunnery 
of Molesme, and it is therefore natural to find that their affairs were 
managed by a chaplain and procurators. No Cistercian abbess had the 
right to attend the general chapter of the Order, but there is some 
evidence to shew that both in France’ and in Spain? the Cistercian 
nunneries sent women representatives to attend a general chapter at the 
head nunnery of the province. 

The conflicting influences of Cluny and Citeaux on Benedictine 
monasteries in France have been most carefully traced by Dom Berliére 
in the Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique.® Before 1131 the Benedictine 
abbots in the province of Reims agreed to hold yearly general chapters, 
to shorten their services, to enforce the keeping of silence, and to increase 
their fasts. Matthew, Cardinal of Albano, sent a strong letter of remon- 
strance to the abbots; as prior (1117-1126) of the Cluniac house of 
St-Martin-des-Champs at Paris, he had been very active in promoting 
the reform of Benedictine monasteries through the adoption of the 
Customs of Cluny.t In the proposed changes he saw a reaction against ~ 
the Customs of Cluny ‘ which have made you glorious and noble and 
have borne your names to the stars, and have taken away your bad and 
most evil name, and have given you a good and famous name’. The 
abbots made a vigorous defence, and reminded the cardinal that they 
had not been professed to keep the Customs of Cluny but the Rule of 
St Benedict.’ Robert of Torigny observes that the result of the new 
monasticism was a revival in the Benedictine monasteries of Normandy, 
and that monks from Cluny, Marmoutier, and Bec were chosen as 
abbots.” 

Lastly, there is the influence of Citeaux on Cluny. The Cluniac way 
of life, which St Bernard attacked in his famous Apologia, written about 
1125, to William of St Thierry, had degenerated in the fifteen years after 
the death of Abbot Hugh in 1109. He was succeeded by Ponce of 
Melgueil, but his rule belied the promise of his earlier years.’ In 1121 
he agreed to resign and set out for Jerusalem. But in Lent 1125, when 
Abbot Peter the Venerable was in Aquitaine, Ponce suddenly returned, 
seized Cluny, and held it for six months by force of arms, spoiling the 
treasures of the monastery to pay his soldiers. Abbot Peter the 
Venerable was bent on reform. In 1132 he summoned the heads of 


1 Guignard of. cit. pp. Ixxxviii-xc, 643-648. 2 Auvry op. cit. i 209. 

* Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique ii pp. 253-264 ; Mélanges d’ Histoire Bénédictine, 
ed. Berliére, 1902, pp. 1-58 (4° série). 

Berliére Documents inédits pour servir UV histoire ecclésiastique de la Belgique 
i pp. 93-102. 

5 Ibid. pp. 98, 103. 6 Migne Patrologia Lat, ccii pp. 1313-1320. 

7 Pignot Histoire de ’ Ordre de Cluny iii pp. 1-46. 
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all the Cluniac houses to come to Cluny on the third Sunday of Lent, 
and to hear ‘ precepts of monastic life more austere than those which 
they had hitherto observed.’ Orderic Vitalis was present, and he told 
how Peter added fasts, took away times for speaking, and deprived the 
sick of some of their comforts. He wished to emulate the Cistercians 
and others who followed after new things. But in the face of opposition 
Peter dropped some of his most rigorous precepts. In his Statutes,’ 
which were approved by the general chapter, he cut off luxuries in food 
and extravagance in dress and display. St Bernard rejoiced over the 
reforms which Peter introduced at Cluny.* 

Hugh V, who was summoned in 1199 from the English monastery of 
Reading to be Abbot of Cluny, promulgated statutes for the reform of 
various abuses in 1200. He adopted the general chapter to be attended 
yearly by the priors of the Order. Imitating the visitation of Citeaux 
by the abbots of the four daughter-houses, he decreed that once a year, 
on the octave of St Peter and St Paul, two abbots and two priors should 
make inquisition about the Abbot of Cluny, and the condition of the 
monastery in temporal and spiritual affairs, and correct everything and 
notify it to the general chapter. Priors should not be deprived except 
for some manifest reason, and this by the judgement of the general 
chapter. In each province one or more camerarii should be appointed 
to visit and correct under the Abbot of Cluny and to notify the results 
to the general chapter. This was a complete surrender of the former 
autocracy of the abbots of Cluny in favour of the constitutional govern- 
ment which had been initiated by the Cistercians. 

In this paper I have attempted to sketch the origin and growth of 
the Customs of Cluny and their widespread influence. I have tried to 
shew that this body of Customs represented a growth of monastic 
tradition and to some extent a common measure of monastic observance. 
Although I have emphasized the resemblance between the Customs of 
the several monasteries and orders, I am not forgetful of the differences 
between Cluniacs and Cistercians, Augustinians and Premonstratensians, 
which I hope to set forth in their due proportions in a longer work. 


GRAHAM. 


1 Migne Patrologia Lat. clxxxviii pp. 935, 939. 
2 Ibid, clxxxix pp. 1025-1048. 3 Tbid. clxxxii p. 483. 
4 Ibid. ccix pp. 882-896. 
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THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN’S ‘GELASIAN 
SACRAMENTARY’. 


I 


Tue first forty sections of the first Book of the Queen of Sweden’s 
‘Gelasian Sacramentary ’—MS Vatican. Regin. 316—contain material 
proper to a sacramentary, together with excerpts from a canon poeni- 
tentials, a pontifical and a daptisterium ; and would seem to represent 
a prototype (V’) executed on pages of four-and-twenty lines of the 
average capacity of 29% letters to a line, the sacramentarial portions 
of this document having been taken from a volume (V) the contents of 
which were similarly distributed. 

Now, I hope to be able to prove that this volume, the V of my 
hypothesis, had a real existence, and that it was a studiously devised 
but by no means veritable transcript of a sacramentary (S,), the pages of 
which were such as had been employed by some of the successive 
editors of the so-called ‘ Missale Francorum’ and, before them, by one 
of the editors of the Leonianum ; that is to say, from a book of twenty- 
five-line pages of the average capacity of 28 letters to a line. And, if 
the results of my analysis are as true to fact as I believe them to be, 
Redactions S, and V were of non-Roman, and presumably cismontane, 
compilation ; as also was V’, the complex collection into which V was 
incorporated. 

Further: I believe S, to have been a considerably amplified, though 
carefully elaborated, transcript of a strictly and exclusively Roman 
predecessor (S,), which, in its turn, had been derived from an earlier 
and somewhat slighter work, also Roman. This, which, by my hypo- 
thesis, was the nucleus, or ultimate original, I distinguish as Redaction s ; 
and I am convinced that it was written on pages such as went to the 
making, probably by Pope Simplicius (a.p. 468-483), of the third 
general edition of the Leonianum’ and of the first ascertainable edition 
of the ‘ Missale Francorum’,’ that is to say, on twenty-five-line pages of 
32 letters to a line; but that S,, its derivative, was written on lines 
of 28 letters, twenty-five such lines being the complement of a page. 

Thus my hypothesis postulates a sacramentary in four editions, the 
first and second (s and S,) Roman, the third and fourth (S, and V) 


? See J. T. S. vol. ix pp. 515-556 and vol. x pp. 54-99. 
? See J. T. S. vol. xii pp. 214-250 and pp. 535-572. 
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non-Roman ; and, besides these, an aggregate and complex document 
(V’), one of whose contributories was V. It also postulates three 
successive units of paginal capacity, viz. :— 

1. For s, the Roman nucleus of the sacramentarial portion of the 
extant document, a twenty-five-line page of the average capacity of 
32 letters to a line. This paginal unit I style, as in previous essays, ‘8’. 

2. For S, and S,—one Roman, the other non-Roman—a twenty-five- 
line page of the average capacity of 28 letters to a line. This, as 
heretofore, I distinguish as ‘0’. 

3. For V and V’—both non-Roman—a twenty-four-line page, the 
lines of which had 294 letters as their average value. This paginal 
unit I call ‘x’. 

The Roman Origines of Sections i-xi. If the earliest of western 
sacramentaries, the Leonianum, may be our instructor, we must 
assume the liturgical year of the Roman Church to have run parallel 
with the civil year as late, at least, as the second quarter of the fifth 
century ; but we do not know when it was that the scribes of the papal 
scriptorium first made their liturgical year begin on Christmas Eve. 
Nor, assuming it to have been some post-Leonian bishop of Rome 
that authorized the change, am I aware that any serious attempt has 
been made to learn why and when the change was devised. Assuredly, 
there must have been well-grounded reason for abandoning a method 
which, convenient in itself, enjoyed the authority of a pontiff so 
influential and so recent as Leo the Great; and, if the simplest, the 
most obvious and the most cogent of answers be the right one, we may 
venture to assert that, though nothing less may have sufficed as warrant 
for the change, nothing more was needed than the institution of the 
Octave of Christmas,’ an anniversary which in the order of thought 
must be carefully distinguished from the Feast of the Circumcision, 
a festival of comparatively recent—and, in the opinion of experts, non- 
Roman—institution ; for, so unreasonable would have been the anomaly 
of setting the Mass for the last of the eight days at the beginning of 
a book and those for the first five days at the end of it, that common 
sense would urge an editor to eschew it. 

On the other hand: since our document styles itself Ziber Sacra- 
mentorum Romanae Ecclesiae Ordinis Anni Circuli, and since the 
primary meaning of ‘ordo anni circuli’ would seem to be that of 
a sequence which has the first day of the year for its beginning and the 
last day of the year for its completion, we must be on our guard against 


1 The Octave of Christmas is mentioned (Mur. ii 398) in the Breuiarium 
Ecclesiastici Ordinis, printed by Tommasi, and, after him, by Muratori, and, although 


this document, in at least its extant form, cannot be earlier than a late date in the _ 


seventh century, it makes no reference whatever to a feast of the Circumcision. 
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assuming that when the original document—that is to say, Redaction s 
of my theory—was compiled its first item was not a Mass for an early 
day in January. 

Hence the question, Can it be (1) that at Redaction s the cycle of 
commemorative items did not begin with a Christmas Eve Mass, but 
(2) with a Mass for the Vigil of the Theophany, and (3) that it ended 
with the Christmas and post-Nativity groups? To each portion of the 
question an affirmative answer may with probability be given. For, 

1. Assuming the author of the Christmas Eve Mass to have designed 
it in conformity to the custom which made the first item in a volume— 
or the first item and the rubric of the second—extend to the last line of 
a page, I find that, if he set it, as by the hypothesis he would have 
done, on a page of B capacity, he must have compelled himself to 
devote as many as eleven lines to ornamentation and rubrics ; for its 
constituents represent but fourteen such lines. 

2. But, as against so unsightly and improbable a scheme of distribu- 
tion, I find that if the Mass for the Vigil of the Theophany was thus 
devised, the reasonable proportion of but eight lines would have been 
left for ornamentation and rubrics : thus— 


or THEOPHANY. 


In nomine thu xpi... preces. . . ooletters 3 B lines 
In uigiliis de theophania. . . . . 22 
Ornamentation . . . + 2... 
Corda nfa quaesumus die &c. . . 134 4, 
Tribue quaesumus die &c. . . 4y 
UD. quia quum unigenitus &c. . . . 121 ,, 
Illumina quaesumus die &c. . . . 161 ,, 5 
Ofthe following . . . . . 


3- I find, thirdly, that if we eliminate from §§ i-x the Mass for the 
Octave of the. Nativity (§ ix) and, besides this, the prayers grouped in 
§ v, all other supernumerary prayers, and all Ad Populum prayers, 
a class not used in Rome on festal occasions—if, that is to say, we 
reinstate what, by the hypothesis, was the original equipment of the 
Christmas and post-Nativity groups—and if, that done, we give to the 
constituents that remain the text which, as will be seen presently,’ we 
must assume to have been theirs before the document left Rome and 
in the first cismontane edition, the resulting value is that of seven 
integral pages, four of which would contain the four Christmas items, 
and three the Masses for the subsequent triad of saints’ days and for 
that against peril of idolatry: thus— 


' See below, pp. 201, 202; and compare the second table of values on p. 202, 
and those for §§ vi-xi on pp. 203, 204. 
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Eve, | Might. Mora. Day. Stephen.| John. cents.| Idols. 
Capitulum . .|34 4/12 1 24 20 27 I/19 I] 19 1 
Collecta 3/153 5 225 7 174 6] 155 5 |172 6/173 6 
Oratio . . -|127 4|107 4 87 120 4| 118 4]152 5|152 5] 165 6 
Secreta. . .|133 4|183 6|[206] 180 6| [176] 133 4| 108 4 |135 4|137 5] 156 5 
Preface. - . 302 10 212 194 
Infra actionem 
Communicantes 118 4 
Postcommunion| 100 3/95 3 115 4 103 3/ 124 4|97 3/90 3] 112 4 
Rubric . . . 2 

Totals (Blines) 14 29 28 29(=100) 18 19 20 18(=75) 


The verisimilitude of these several results justifies us in believing, 
first, that Redaction s began with the Vigil of the Theophany, and, 
secondly, that its Christmas and post-Nativity items, supplemented by 
the Mass against idolatry, stood at the end of Book I, and possibly on 
the last gathering of the volume. ‘The latter of these convictions is 
intensified when we note that the four Christmas items would not have 
filled a quadruple of pages if the Secretae of § iii and § iv had not been 
by textual economy reduced from their Leonianum values’ of 7 lines 
and 6 to 6 and 4 respectively. 

The Contents and Position of the Second and Third Schemes of 
Christmas and post-Nativity Masses. If, then, it be true that Redac- 
tion s was devised prior to the institution of the Octave of Christmas 
and that its first constituent was the Mass for the Vigil of the Theo- 
phany, the question now arises whether the Octave of Christmas can 
have been instituted while the Pope’s own copy of Redaction s, a most 
carefully executed Prachtexemplar, was still in use ; and, if so, what was 
the method chosen for introducing the Mass of the new anniversary 
into the volume. 

Unless the item in question was written on a page that happened to 
be lying blank, it was introduced into the pontifical Prachtexemplar in 
one or other of two ways ; one simple, the other complex. 

The simpler plan was to write it on a fly-leaf and to insert the leaf 
into the volume; but this awkward expedient was unworthy of the 
volume and unworthy of the occasion ; for it would neither give the 
item its proper place in the textual sequence of post-Nativity Masses, 
nor give the anniversary, which fell on the first day of January, textual 
precedence of the Vigil of the Theophany, which fell on the fifth. 

The other alternative, if complex, was logical, ingenious, and artistic. 
It was, to unbind the papal copy; to remove the four leaves contain- 
ing the Christmas and post-Nativity Masses ; and, cutting away the first 


1 In terms of letters they are 206 and 176 respectively. See Mur. i 467 and 473. 
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two leaves, to replace these with a ternion of membranes which would 
be filled as follows: The first leaf (pp. 1, 2) would carry the title, and 
on the last page (p. 12) would begin the Mass for the Feast of the 
Theophany ; while the intervening pages (pp. 3-11) would hold the 
oxiginal series of Christmas and post-Nativity items, A/vs the new Mass 
and f/us that for the Vigil of the Theophany. I will set forth all this 
in tabular form presently ; for, before proceeding further I must try to 
learn what precisely was the linear value of the newly composed Mass. 

That it had the extant Collecta, Oratio, Secreta and Postcommunio 
may be taken for granted; but it cannot have had the whole of the 
extant Preface. The first sentence, ‘Cuius hodie . . . infans et dS est’, 
enunciates the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation with an epigram- 
matic completeness and a theological precision such as to challenge 
speculation concerning anything that might be added to it; but the 
phrase which follows, ‘ Merito caeli—or preferably ‘ Merito ergo caeli’ 
—‘locuti sunt, angeli gratulati, pastores laetati’, must not be lightly 
condemned ; for, though it reads like an additamentum, it is appro- 
priate to the subject and to the occasion. But, that the ‘magi mutati, 
reges turbati, paruuli gloriosa passione coronati’ &c., which comes 
next, should have flowed from the pen of a bishop of Rome in the 
century that produced a Leo, a Simplicius and a Gelasius, is not to be 
believed ; for its reiterated assonances and overdone alliterations are 
not the pardonable conceits of a scholar ; while its ‘magi mutati’ must 
have been excogitated by some provincial to whom the Latin language 
was neither a vernacular nor a classic. This is curiously like that 
remarkable passage in the ‘Missale Gothicum’ (Mur. ii 563; Migne S. Z. 
Ixxii 251 D) which, commemorating the conversion of St Paul, praises 
his ‘ mutatio et fides’, ‘mutatio’ being there a barbarous synonym for 
‘conuersio’, as here ‘ mutati’ does duty for ‘conuersi’. And, bad as 
this is, the ‘ Lacta mater cibum nostrum, lacta panem de caelo descen- 
dentem’ &c. is even worse, for it has the further demerits of mixed 
metaphor and confused historical grouping. 

Hence I think it probable (1) that the Preface as originally written 
ended at ‘infans et dS est’, and, with the introductory ‘per xpm dim 
nrm’ and a concluding ‘et ideo cum angelis’, numbered 142 letters ; 
(2) that a careful Roman editor, whom I should like to identify, 
amplified it by the 68 letters of ‘Merito ergo caeli . . . pastores 
laetati’ and ‘ et archangelis’ ; and (3) that ‘magi mutati . . . adimplere’ 


* is a late addition: the successive totals being thus 142, 210, and 


518. 

In the subjoined synopses the columns headed ‘s'’ shew what, in 
terms of B lines, would have been the results attained by the sub- 
redaction of s which I have just imagined, a sub-redaction which 
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transferred the Christmas and post-Nativity items to the beginning of 
the papal Prachtexemplar and reinforced the series with the newly 
devised Mass for the Octave of Christmas. The columns headed ‘S,’ 
shew what were the results obtained at the second of the two Roman 
editions postulated by my hypothesis, an edition executed on @ pages. 
It differed from sub-redaction s' by making the Christmas group (§§ i-iv), 
together with a rubric on two lines, conterminous with a page (p. 7): 
if s' had differed from s by enriching the sacramentary with a Mass for 
the Octave of Christmas, S, now differed from s' by giving a prayer to 
each of the six days intervening between feast and octave'; and, by 
help of happily inspired additions to the Preface for the Octave, it 
enabled the Mass for the Vigil of the Theophany to end, as it had 
ended at s and again at s', on the antepenultimate line of a page; the 
last two lines of the page (p. 14) being devoted to the title and sub-title 
of the Mass for the Feast. 


§i. Eve. § ii. Night. | § iii. Morn.| §iv. Day. 


si S, st s! Ss, si 
General title . .| 100 3 3% 
Capitulum. . .| 34 11 


* 
+ 
te 
° 


Ornamentation . 22 
Coliectta . . 94 5 6| 22578 | 17467 
Oratio. . .| 12745 | 107 4 87 33 | 12045 
Secreta. . . .| 13345 | 183 6 18067 | 13445 
. . 329 If 12 | 20978 | 19467 
Infra actionem . af 
Communicantes . 118 4 4 
Postcommunion . | 100 3 4 | 95 2 41115 44 | 10334 
Of the following . 1 2 

Totals (8) fors 20 30=50(P.qgends) 28 29=57 
» (9) for S, 33 31 36 = 100(P.7 ends) 
§v. Prayers. 

1 
Item oiones de natali dni &c. + 44 & 
Adesto diie supplicationibus &c. . . . 118 4 
Largire quaesumus diie &c. . . . . 188 7 
Ds qui populo tuo &c. . . 
Ds qui huma nae substantiae &e. 
Omp. semp. dS creator &c. . . 188 7 
D5 qui natiuitatistuae &c. . . 154 6 
Total (@)forS, . .... 4° 


1 This seems to have been the intention. See in § lxxxi (Mur. i 602) the six 
prayers ad uesperos infra octauas pentecosten. 


| 

. 
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§ vi. § vii. § viii. § ix. § x. Against|§ xi. V. of 
St Stephen.| St John.| Innocents.| Octave. Idols, |Theophany. 
st Ss, sl S, si Ss, S, si S; s' Ss, 
Brought forward 57 40 
Capitulum. . 1/30 11) 19 11 | 16 £1 
Collecta . . .|155 5 6/172 67)| 17367 | 130 45 
Oratio. . . .|118 4 4/152 5 6) 15256 |184 6 7| 165 6 6 1134 45 
Secreta. . . .|108 4 4/135 4 5| 13755 | 133 45) 156 5 6 |112 44 
Preface. . . . 1421,210%5 8 12445 
Postcommunion .|124 4 5197 34] 90 33 4 4) 112 4 4 |16666 
Of the following . 23 
Totals (8) for s'' 75(P.7ends)\19 20 24 16 21=100 
(P. 11 ends) 
» (9) for S, 60 23 22 30 17 23=175 
(P. 14 ends) 


The First and Second non-Roman Editions of §& i-xi. In the next 
synopses I give over again the values just found for S, in order that my 
readers may the more readily apprehend what it was that I conceive the 
first of the non-Roman editors to have done. 


Curistmas Masses. 


§ i. Eve. § ii. Night. § iii, Morn. §iv. Day. 
Ss, 8, V S$, 5, V $,5,V Ss, 8, V 
—— 
General title .| 100 
Capitulum. . .| 34%, 207 1% 1 | 22 1/24 I 1} 20 » 3 
Ornamentation . 2 en 
Collecta . . .194 3h 31 153 225 8 81174 7 «6 
Oratio . «| 127 5 5] 104(107) 4 4 | 87 3 3|120!,1027 5' = 4? 
Secreta. . . «| 133 5 5 | 183%, 156? 7? 6?/ 180 7 6 | 133',155? 5! 6? 
120 5 4 
Preface. . 328 (329) 12 11 | 205(209) 8 8 | 194 
Infra actionem 13 1 
Communicantes . 118 4 4 
Postcommunion .| 100',93? 44 3?|_ 95 4 3 |112(115)4 4 | 1031,124? 4° 
Ad Populum 137 5 5 | 114 (12 5 5 
Of the following. I 2 
Totals (6) for S, 25 (P. 3 ends) a 31 36 = 100 (P. 7 ends) 
» (0) forS, 25 3 ends) 42=75(P. 6 ends) 38=38 


» 48(P. 4ends) 39 37=76 


ends) 
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§v. Nativity Prayers, 


Brought forward . 
Capitulum . 


Adesto die supplicationibus &c. . 
Largire quaesumus . . 


D5 qui populo tuo &c, 
Ds qui humanae &c.. 


Omp. semp. ds creator &c. 


Ds qui natiuitatis &c. 
Of the following . 


Totals (6) for S, 
» (0) for S,. 
» («*)forV. 


V 
38 76 
— 
4 4 
9 9 
2 
6 6 
2 
40 
80 
120 (P. 9 ends) 


Memorandum. 1 correct within brackets the value of the Preface of 
§ ii from 328 to 329 because the words ‘per xpm diim nfm’ are 
needed as antecedent to ‘cuius diuinae natiuitatis’ &c., and because 
there is preponderating authority for a concluding ‘et ideo’ in pre- 
ference to ‘quem laudant angeli’. 
metrically inconsiderable corrections—104 (107), 205 (209), &c.—will 


The other slight and _sticho- 


be understood on referring to Mr Wilson’s notes. 


§ vi. § vii. § viii. 
St Stephen. St John. Innocents, 
Ss, 8,V Ss, 
Brought forward . 40 80 
Capitulum . . .| 27 1 30 1), | 19 1 
Calendral date . 14 14 13 s 
Collecta . . 155 6 6 | 173 7 «6 
Oratio. . . 118 4 41152!,150? 6! 57) 152!,1497 6 5? 
147 6 5 | 134 5 5 | 126 55 
—— 
Secreta. . 108 4 41/135 5 5 |137 
Postcommunion 124 5 4197 4 
Ad Populum 117 44 |112 44 | 129 55 
Of the following . I 
Totals (6) for S, 60 23 22 = 105 
» (9) for S, 110 32 =175 
(P. 13 ends) 
»  («) for V 27 30 30=87 


203 

118 

188 

« 

«188 

| 
| 

ends) 
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§ ix. §x. § xi. 
Octave of Nativity. Against Idols. |V. of Theophany. 
— 
Brought forward . 105 87 
Capitulum . . . | 16 1 * 19 1 1 11 
I 
Calendral date. . | 12 } 
Collecta . | 130 5 5 
Oratio. . . . . | 183 7 7 165 6 6 |134!, 136? 5' 5? 
Secreta . . | 1331, 124? 5! 4 156!,149* 6! 5?) 112 4 4 
Preface | 2107, 518% 8? 82225 188=122 121 5 4 
Postcommunion | 111 4 4 112 4 4 | 163 6 6 
Ad Populum . . | 165 6 6 
Of the following . | 2 2 
Totals (@) for S, 135 17 23 =175 
(P. 14 ends) 
» (0) for S, 35 7 =75 
(P. 16 ends) 
» («)forV 132 16 20= 168 
(P. 16 ends) 


I am convinced that the first of the non-Roman editors, like his imme- 
diate Roman predecessor, used @ pages, and that his amanuensis wrote 
a script as equable as that which had been employed in the execution 
of Redaction S,. Can it be that his amanuensis had been trained in 
the Lateran scriptorium and had brought thence, already ruled, the 
vellum on which he was to work ?' 

By my hypothesis, the chief characteristic of the first non-Roman 
editor, as contrasted with his Roman predecessor, was that he intro- 
duced supernumerary prayers into some of the items—e.g. a second 
Secreta into § iii and a second Oratio into § vi, § vii, § vili—and gave Ad 
Populum prayers to Masses from which, as being meant for festive 
occasions, they had been by Roman use barred out. 

That these enhancements were devised in obedience to a carefully 
premeditated plan would seem to be unquestionable ; and I purposely 
dwell for a moment on the fact because there awaits us in the sequel 
a similar phenomenon of no slight argumentative importance. I observe 

* Let me note an illustrative instance. Plate 7 of Chatelain’s Uncialis Scriptura 
is a heliograph duplicate of a page of MS Veronensis 51, a fifth-century transcript 
— if transcript it be, and not the original—of the capitula euangeliorum attributed 
by some to Maximus of Turin. As regards ruling and textual capacity it is the 
very sort of page on which I conceive the Roman S, and the non-Roman §S, to have 
been written. Since, therefore, Maximus was a contemporary, perhaps a kinsman, 
of Leo the Great, and since he knew Rome, and certainly was there in 465, a few 


years after the death of Leo, it is fairly conceivable that the vellum of MS 
Veronensis 51 had been ruled at the Lateran. 
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then: (1) That, by the admirable device of giving a second Secreta to 
§iii, as well as an Ad Populum, the editor of S,, herein more felicitous 
than his predecessor, enabled the culminating Mass of Christmas Day 
to begin on a fresh page (p. 7 of his volume) ; (2) that, by giving an 
Ad Populum to § iv and a second Oratio, as well as an Ad Populum, to 
§ vi, to § vii, and to § viii, he secured the same distinction (on p. 14 of his 
volume) to the Mass for the Octave of the Nativity; and (3) that, by 
means of an Ad Populum of six lines added to this item, he carried on 
the series, with a connecting rubric, to the end of his sixteenth page, 
not improbably the last page of a quire. Could anything have been 
more ingenious? Nor was this all. On comparing his totals with his 
predecessor’s, first at the end of § vi and then at the end of § ix, we see 
how carefully he measured his distances. At the first of these points 
he, like his predecessor, covered the tenth line of a page ; at the second 
of these points he, like his predecessor, once more covered the tenth 
line of a page. After completing § ix he put in nothing new, but 
travelled pari passu with the earlier editor to the end of the series. 

Let us now give careful attention to the work of the second cis- 
montane editor postulated by my hypothesis ; for here, as throughout 
so much of the sacramentarial contributory to the extant document 
as I have examined with a view to the present essay, it is from his text 
or from that of the final coadunator, the editor of V’, that I have worked 
my way back to S, and thence to S, and s. 

In terms of letters, the full capacity of one 6 page is (25 x 28=) 700; 
that of one « page is (24x 29}=) 708. Hence it follows that, if it had 
been the second cismontane editor’s task to transfer three long unbroken 
paragraphs of four, seven and three integral 6 pages to four, seven and 
three « pages, respectively, his task would have been an easy one. 
Nothing more would have been needed than to add a few words to the 
first group, and to prolong the second by the value of rather more than 
a line of text. But, having to deal with eleven miéssae comprising in 
fourteen @ pages a host of short, or very short, prayers and Prefaces each 
of which had occupied, though it may not have filled, an integral 
number of 6 lines, he would scarcely hope to reproduce his predecessor’s 
paginal grouping of those missae. For example: in §§i-iii, which at 
Redaction S, had been lodged in the hundred lines of four integral 
6 pages, there might be precisely four constituents each of which, as 
a consequence of the change of linear unit from 28 to 293, would sustain 
an automatic reduction of a line, thus enabling the three sections to 
cover the ninety-six lines of four integral x pages. In §§ iv—viii, which 
had been accommodated in seven integral @ pages, there might be pre- 
cisely seven such cases, thus enabling these items in their turn to cover 
seven integral x pages. And similarly for §§ ix-xi. But obliging 


nds) 
nds, 
nds) 
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coincidences like these were not to be expected to occur ; nor did they. 
What, then, was the editor of V to do? What, in fact, did he do? 

I believe him to have begun by doing what the artists of the Regi- 
nensis codex itself did after him’: I believe, that is to say, that he 
devoted the verso of his first leaf to profuse ornamentation, to the 
general title of the work, and to the first three words, ‘ Oones et preces’, 
of the capitulum of § i. 

Pages 3 and 4 of his volume contained, I feel sure, the remainder of 
the capitulum— in wigilits natalis dni’—the four constituents of §i and 
the whole of §ii. But—and I crave very special attention to what 
I am about to say—in order that § ii should not travel beyond the end 
of a page (i.e. p. 4), he cancelled the word ‘natiuitas’ in the Post- 
communion of § i, thus reducing 100 letters, the equivalent of four lines, 
to 93, the equivalent of three ; and lowered the Secreta of § ii from 183 
letters to 156, by omitting an entire phrase, ‘et pacem nobis semper 
infundant’.? For my knowledge of these two expedients, as of most of 
those which will be noted in the sequel, I am indebted to Signor Rap- 
pagliosi’s collation of Mr Wilson’s proof-sheets and to Mr Wilson’s 
record of the variants exhibited by the Rheinau and St Gallen sacra- 
mentaries, and by the triple collection on which Gerbert worked. 
I am convinced that when these three documents agree in giving 
a clearly acceptable text which differs from that of the Reginensis 
codex theirs has an unquestionable right to be deemed the Roman 
textus classicus. 

Examining his copy of S,, the second cismontane editor now saw 
that five of his pages (pp. 5-9) would amply suffice for §§ iii-v ; but he 
made assurance doubly sure by pruning the Oratio of § iv, which num- 
bered 120 letters in his exemplar, to 102. This he did by substituting 
‘mirs for ‘quaesumus omp. and omitting ‘ mundi’ and ‘ nobis’. 

He seems, however, to have had a keen eye to dogmatic accuracy ; 
for in the Secreta of §iv, instead of writing, like his predecessors, 
‘diuini cultus nobis est indita plenitudo, per’, he wrote, or at least 
intended the scribe to write, either ‘ diuini cultus nobis est indita pleni- 


1 For this see Ebner Missale Romanum im Mittelalter, Iter Italicum p. 240. 
2 For this see Gerbert Monumenta i 3, and the fourth of Mr Wilson’s notes on 
§ ii. 
3 I should be slow to suggest, with Mr Wilson, that ‘mundi’ and ‘ nobis’ are 
absent from the Reginensis MS by mere clerical error, for I cannot find instances 
in support of that view. What certainly is very curious in the Reginensis text of 
§ iv is that its ‘ Praesta mirs ds’ in the Oratio and its ‘ipsius’ and ‘ uegetari’ (not 
‘ respirare’) in the Postcommunion are supported by the Leonianum. Can that 
document have been known to the editor of V, to his amanuensis, or to a later 
scribe? Here let me add that, though with a slightly different text, the second and 
fourth prayers are to be found in the Leonianum (Mur, i 468 and 467). 
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tudo ihc xpe diis fi. qui tecum uiuit’, or, more probably, ‘ diuinitatis' 
nobis est indita plenitudo ihu xpi diii nfi qui tecum uiuit’, thus raising 
the total of letters from 133 to either 154 or 155. Similarly, and with 
like dogmatic intent, instead of phrasing the Postcommunion ‘Da 
nobis diie quaesumus unigeniti filii tui... cuius caelesti mysterio et 
pascimur et potamur. per’ (in 103 letters), he preferred to render it ‘Da 
nobis diie quaesumus ipsius . . . cuius caelesti mysterio et pascimur 
et potamur ihu xpi dii nfi filii tui qui tecum uiuit’ (in 124 letters). 

Pursuing his course through the post-Nativity items, §§ vi-ix, the 
editor of V, in order to ensure beyond doubt a now much needed 
economy of space, wrote ‘splendet’ for ‘resplendet’ in the Oratio of 
§ vii, thus reducing 152 letters to 150, the certain equivalent of not 
more than five « lines; and not improbably omitted ‘nos’ from the 
Oratio of § viii, thus lowering 152 to 149: while in the Secreta of §ix 
he wrote ‘dii’ for ‘dii nti’ and ‘per’ for ‘per eundem’, by this 
means substituting for 133, 124 letters, for which four lines would 
suffice.” 

My own belief is that he made these textual economies—economies 
which, though in terms of letters they were slight indeed, could not fail 
to be efficient in a distribution of text which obeyed the etymological 
laws of syllabic distribution—in order to give himself room for the long 
and marvellous ‘ magi mutati reges turbati... Lacta mater cibum nfm 
lacta panem de caelo uenientem in praesepio positum’ &c., which now 
adorns the Preface of § ix. 

That § xi might end on the last line of a page (p. 16), all that the 
editor of V now needed was a textual economy having the value of one 
x line ; and those of my readers who may take the trouble to examine 


1 Compare St Paul’s ‘ diuinitatis plenitudo’ at Col. ii 9. If lam right in making 
this suggestion the question arises whether the editor of V may not, consciously or 
unconsciously, have deserted what on that hypothesis would be the reading of S, 
in favour of ‘ diuini cultus’, which again is the reading in our only known copy of 
the Leonianum. 

2 Here let me repeat what I have said elsewhere : That when resolving terms of 
letters into terms of lines I always neglect the concluding ‘ per’ of a prayer, though 
not, of course, the concluding ‘per eundem’ ; for ‘ per’, should need be, could be 
written as a crossed ‘ p’ or set i extensoin the margin ; but that when dealing with 
8 pages I compute (3 x 28+4+3=) gI letters as the maximum content of a three- 
line prayer and (4 x 28+4+3=) 119 as the maximum content ofa four-line prayer, 
for in writing so short constituents as these an expert scribe would be careful to 
make economical equipment of his lines, When dealing with « pages I allow 5 +3 
as the extreme concession. In short, for three-line prayers on B, 0, « pages re- 
spectively, the highest permissible values are 103, 91, 96; and for four-line prayers 
135, 119,126. For five-line prayers, on the contrary, which end with a mere‘ per’, 
I allow no more than 163, 143, 151. Similarly, should occasion arise, we are at 
liberty to neglect the conventional ‘ et ideo’ subjoined to Prefaces, 
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the last two constituents of § ix and the whole of §§ x, xi, will see that 
such economy could not have been better effected than by the simple 
device of changing the Leonianum words ‘ueritatis tuae praemia’ (see 
Leon. XVIII. xviii; Mur. i 364) in the Secreta of § x into ‘diuina 
praemia’. A substitution such as this would have the merit of retaining 
that duplication of the consonantal ‘u’ which is characteristic of both 
the classical and the post-classical stylists ; and I believe that it was in fact 
made, and made by the editor of V, because the ‘ diu’ in ‘ diuina’ gives 
us a ready explanation of the very curious Reginensis reading ‘ diuersi- 
tatis tuae praemia’, a reading so strange that Mr Wilson has relegated 
it to his notes rather than exhibit it in his text. 

Two FPost-editorial Blemishes in § x, xt. This ‘diuersitatis tuae 
praemia’ in the Secreta of § x and the cruelly abbreviated Preface of 
§ xi demand special attention, if but for a moment. 

1. The Leonianum text (Mur. i 364) of the first of these constituents 
is ‘Ut tibi grata sint die munera populi tui ab omni quaesumus eum 
contagione peruersitatis emunda nec falsis gaudiis inhaerere patiaris 
quos ad ueritatis tuae praemia uenire promittis. per’ (156 letters); and 
this I believe to have been the text of s, of S,, and of S,. The account, 
then, which I propose of the Reginensis ‘quos ad diuersitatis tuae 
praemia’ is as follows: That the editor of V, in order to effect the 
needed economy of a line, substituted ‘ad diuina praemia’ for ‘ ad ueri- 
tatis tuae praemia’, thus reducing the text to 149 letters, the value of 
precisely five of his « lines— 


UT TIBI GRATA SINT DNE MUNERA POPULI 
TUI AB OMNI QUAESUMUS EUM CONTAGI- 
ONE PERUERSITATIS EMUNDA NEC FALSIS 
GAUDIIS INHAERERE PATIARIS QUOS AD DI- 
UINA PRAEMIA UENIRE PROMITTIS. PER: 


but that some post-editorial copyist at the very moment of writing the 
‘di’ which he found at the end of the fourth line, was disturbed by 
a subconscious echo of the ‘peruersitatis’ which he had himself just 
written, and, besides this, by a reminiscence of the original ‘ ueritatis 
tuae’; and that, as a result of the double distraction, he unthinkingly 
excogitated a conflation of ‘p1 uina’ ‘ per UERSIT atis’ and ‘uerit aTIS 
TUAE’. 

2. A line thus wasted on his fifteenth page, a line was saved on his 
sixteenth, perhaps intentionally, perhaps inadvertently, in the Preface of 
§ xi. I incline to the latter alternative, attributing this disfigurement, 
like the other, to ill health or physical weakness ; and I think my 
readers will agree with me when they observe what has happened. Not 
only are the words ‘apparuit in nouam nos immortalitatis suae’ omitted 
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between ‘ mortalitatis’ and ‘lucem’ ; ‘per quem maiestatem tuam’ has 
been superseded by an intolerable ‘ per quem laudant angeli ’. 

But, whichever view we take, the values he gave to the Secreta of 
§ x and to the Preface of § xi were such that, if his pages were ruled 
and his script written in accordance with those of V and V’, he ended the 
series on the last line of a page. The next table shews what I mean. 


| § x. Against Idols. §xi. V. of Theophany. 
S, VV’ «x S, V,V’ x 
Brought forward . . 35 132 132 
Capitulum . . . .| 19 1 | 22 
Oratio. . «| 165 6 6 G6 | 1343,1367 53 5? 52 
Secreta «| 1561, 1497, 1595 52 63] 112 a4 2 
Preface .... T21', 842 5} 42 38 
Postcommunion. . .| 112 4 4 4 163 6 6 6 
Of the following . . 2 
Totals (0) for S, 52 23 =75 
»> («) for V and V’ 148 20 = 168 
» (#) for x 149 19 =168 


Data for the External History of & i-xi. Thus we have, as data for 
a working hypothesis of the developement of this part of the sacra- 
mentarial contingent of our document after its original issue in 
Redaction s, first, a stage of enhancement, s', at which (a) the Mass for 
the Octave of Christmas was introduced ; secondly, a later stage, S,, at 
which (4) the six post-Nativity Prayers were inserted, and the phrase 
‘ Merito ergo . . . pastores laetati’ subjoined to the Preface of the 
Octave ; and thirdly, a cismontane stage, S,, at which (c) a second 
Secreta was given to the Christmas Morning Mass, while three super- 
numerary Orationes and six Ad Populum prayers were distributed 
through the series. Hence it follows that—assuming my analysis to be 
free from prejudicial error—if it should ever be possible to aver with 
certainty that either a or 4 or ¢ is the work of such and such a pope, 
a point d’appui will have been secured for dealing with the external 
history of the document. Let me illustrate my meaning :— 

1. On the seemingly unquestionable assumption that the original 
issue, written on 8 pages and beginning with the In Vigiliis de Theo- 
phania, was so arranged as to have the seven Christmas and post- 
Nativity items on the concluding pages of a book, the stichometry of 
the document (see the table of values on p. 199) bids us infer that these 
were followed by the short Prohibendum ab Idolis (now § x). Was 
there, then, ever a period—and, if so, when was it—at which the Roman 
Church was in such peril from frofanae uanitales (see the Oratio of the 
present § x), from gaudia falsa (see the Secreta), and from diadbolicae 
insidiae (see the Postcommunion), as to justify the compiler of a papal 

VOL. XV. P 
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sacramentary in making a votive Mass on the subject integral to the 
scheme of the document! ; a votive Mass, be it borne in mind, which is 
not so worded as to oblige us to say that it was to be used exclusively, 
or even preferably, at Christmastide? If so, that would be the period 
to which, until better informed, we should have to refer Redaction s. 

2. If my analysis has conducted me to a right chronological dis- 
tribution, we shall have to say that the Mass for the Octave of the 
Nativity—although, as having the value of one 8 page, it may have in 
the first instance been set on a fly-leaf—was co-opted into the document 
at the sub-redaction which I notify as s', its Preface then ending with 
the words ‘infans et dS est’; but that this constituent was at Redaction 
S' augmented by the phrase ‘ Merito ergo . . . laetati’, and that the six 
Nativity Prayers were inserted on the same occasion. Now, the 
Leonian text (Leon. xt i) of the second of these, ‘ Largire quae- 
sumus’ &c., is so worded as to suggest the possibility—it does no more 
than this, but still it does it—that the primary and proper subject of 
our Christmas joy is the Eternal Generation of the consubstantial 
Word ; but our text, with its ‘ihu xpi’ in place of ‘tui filii’ carries on 
our thoughts to His human birth; and, whereas the Leonian text 
(Leon. x1 i, as before) of the fourth prayer, ‘DS qui humanae sub- 
stantiae ’ &c., ends at ‘ particeps’, ours, by adding ‘ xpc filius tuus. per 
eundem diim nrm’, emphasizes the dogmatic distinction of the two 
natures of the one Person. So, too, does the very remarkable ‘ uni- 
geniti tui natiuitas corporea’ of the third prayer, ‘DS qui populo 
tuo’ &c., whoever may have been its author. These characteristics of 
our text, while suggesting an Eutychian or sub-Eutychian date for S,, 
call to mind the e/imatio by means of a cautus sermo which is the 
peculiar praise of the first Gelasius, and thus give that pontiff a primary 
claim to the editorship of that redaction. And, if I am well advised in 
attributing to that redaction the structurally needless ‘ Merito ergo. . . 
laetati’ in the-extant Preface for the Octave, it certainly is a striking 
coincidence that those words read like an additamentum? such as might 
have been inserted by so conspicuously anti-Eutychian a theologian as 

1 I say ‘integral to the scheme of the document’ because without it the docu- 
ment would have been bibliographically imperfect ; for it isa necessary part of one 
and the same group with the saints’ Masses which precede it, each member of the 
quatrain having been so devised as to co-operate with the others in filling three 
successive 8 pages. It cannot be regarded as an insertion introduced ex post facto 
to Redaction s, 

2 The very bold ‘ caeli locuti sunt’ of this passage occurs also in that commentary 
on Psalms i-lxxv which modern scholarship assigns to the ‘ Vincentius .. . natione 
Gallus’ commemorated by Gennadius De wiris illustribus § 81. Expounding 
Ps. xliv 3, the commentator says, ‘ Pulcher natus infans Verbum quia cum esset 
infans .. . coeli loquuti sunt’, (Migne S. Z. xxi 8218.) For a similar, if not 
precisely analogous, coincidence, recently detected by Dom G. Morin, see the 
Revue Bénédictine for April 1913. ' 
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was he. They tell us that the Hypostatic Union was the inspiring 
motive of the wonders attendant on the birth in Bethlehem. 

3. Again. By my hypothesis, it was not at s or atS,, but at S,, 
a cismontane issue, that a second Secreta was given to § iii and an Ad‘ 
Populum added to the Mass for the Octave of the Nativity. Was there, 
then, ever a time—and, if so, when was it—at which in some cis- 
montane region it can have been deemed expedient to use in a Christ- 
mas-day Mass a Secreta against the diabolica figmenta of some heresy on 
the subject of the Incarnation, and on New Year’s Day to implore 
Heaven, again in an adventitious prayer, to save the children of the 
Church from the diabolicum conuiuium of food dedicated to false gods ? 
If so, the correctness of my diagnosis assumed, we should have two 
clues to the when and the where of Redaction S,. 

4. If Rheinau and St Gallen may be our guides, it was not until the 
second of the cismontane revisions which I conceive the sacramentarial 
component of our document to have undergone, that the words ‘ ihc 
xpe diis fi. qui tecum uiuit’ were added to the very remarkable ‘ nobis 
est indita plenitudo’ of the Secreta for Christmas Day. ‘The words are 
a censure, not of Eutychianism, but of the heresy of Arius; and, 
especially if employed in concert with other clues, might serve as aid 
towards determining the when and the where of Redaction V. 

5. Let me add another example. Assuming that the whole of the 
passage ‘magi mutati.. . dignatus es adimplere’ in the extant Preface 
of § ix was added at a second cismontane issue, Redaction V of my 
analysis, it is worthy of note that it reads like the composition of one 
who, though his literary language was Latin, thought in some other. 
I have already observed that the ‘ Missale Gothicum’ has an analogue 
to ‘magi mutati’ in ‘mufatio’ as used for the ‘conuersio’ of St Paul. 
I would further observe that, the Virgin-mother having suckled her 
Child, none but a éardarus, who, while thinking in one language and 
writing in another, was insensible to the niceties and requirements of 
idiom, would have perpetrated such a solecism as ‘ /acta cibum nostrum, 
facta panem’ &c.—‘ milk our food, mi/k the bread’ &c. Again, the 
truth which, as the last clause, ‘Quod etiam ... adimplere’, tells us, 
ox and ass had prefiguratively hinted the prophet Simeon proclaimed 
by word of mouth in his ‘Nunc dimittis’; the truth that both Jew 
and Gentile were to be saved by Christ. This the ancient did; 
but he adimpleuit nothing. Here, too, we see that the author of the 
last half of the constituent must have thought in a language whose 
vocabulary had a word the literal Latin rendering of which was 
‘adimplere’, but that the sense intended was either 40 epitomize or 
to formulate. Should linguists know of such a language, they may help 
us to determine the when and the where of Redaction V. 
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The Roman Equipment and Text of §§ xti-xiv. Sections xii-xiv 
of the Reginensis codex contain Masses for the Theophany, and for 
Septuagesima and Sexagesima. 

I. For a probable reinstatement of their original equipment we must 
eliminate the second Oratio of § xii, ‘D5 illuminator’ &c., as incon- 
sistent with the simplicity of an editio classica ; and also the Ad Populum 
prayers of §§ xii, xiv, as inconsistent with Roman use. 

II. Textual accommodations must be made. 1. The Reginensis 
text of the Theophany Preface does not seem to be true to the original 
text. As compared with that of the Rheinau sacramentary it has ‘regni 
tui mysteria’, not ‘sacratissima regni tui mysteria’, and the very strange 
‘index puerpera uirginalis stella’, not ‘index puerperii uirginalis stella’ ; 
thus comprising 301 letters (the precise equivalent of 10 completely 
filled « lines, as against 314") (ro lines, 11 of 6). Why it should 
have been thus reduced I hope to enquire when the moment comes for 
dealing with the methods of the second of the cismontane editors. 
Meanwhile I assume that in the Roman editions the value of the 
constituent had been 314. 2. There can be little doubt that in the 
Secreta of § xiv ‘quam sacris muneribus facis esse participes tribuas 
ad eam plenitudinem uenire’ should be corrected to ‘quam sacri 
muneris facis esse participem tribuas ad eius plenitudinem uenire’ and 
the value computed as 108, not r1o. 

These corrections made, we have as follows for Redactions s and §, ; 
where, since, by the hypothesis, s began with the Vigil of the Theophany 
(see above, p. 198), and on page 3 of the pope’s book, I assume that 
the Mass of the Feast began on page 4; but where, since, by the hypo- 
thesis, S, began with the Vigil of the Nativity (see above, pp. 199, 200), 
I assume that § xii began on page 15 of the papal copy of this latter edition. 


§ xii, § xiii. § xiv. 
Theophany.| Ixxma, Ixma, 
s S, s S, 1 
Capitulum . . . . | 16 e «| «11 
Sub-title. . . . 
Collectta. . . . .| 223 7 8 | 16466 | 153 5 6 
Oratio . . . © | 124 4 5 | 14055 | 96 34 
Secreta. . 143 5 5] 88 3 3 | 110(108) 44 
Preface . . . . . | 314f 10 11 
Infra actionem. . . | 13 1. 
Communicantes . .| 179 6 7 
Postcommunion . .| 149 5 5] 110 4 4 | 93 34 
Ofthe following . . 2 
Totals (A) for s 38 19 18= 75 (P. 6 ends) 
» (0) for S, 42 19 19=80 


1 For reasons which will in due course be submitted to the notice of my readers, 


| 
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The Obseruantia Paschalis of § xvii. Sections xv and xvi were, 
by the hypothesis, incorporated into the extant document during the 
cismontane period. ‘They consist of material proper to a canon poeni- 
tentialis. Since, therefore, our obvious course is to proceed with the 
subject on which we have just entered, the equipment and text of the 
sacramentary during the Roman period of its evolution, I pass on to 
§ xvii in which the series of Masses is resumed. 

It so happens that the first day after Quinquagesima Sunday to which 
our document (Mur. i 506) gives a Mass is the first day of the comparatively 
modern Lent. We must for that reason be careful to note, in the first place, 
that in neither rubrics nor text of that or of any other item in § xvii is 
anything said of a fast either prolonged or restricted to forty days ; in 
the second, that no such words as ‘ quadragesima’ and ‘ quadragesimalis ’ 
occur in any of them; and, in the third, that ‘quadragesima’ is a term 
of the same category with ‘septuagesima’, ‘sexagesima’ and ‘ quinqua- 
gesima’, and must not be regarded as originally or necessarily of 
equivalent meaning or identical scope with the term ‘ quadraginta dies’. 

On the other hand, and in the fourth place, we must carefully note 
that, although ‘quadragesima’ and ‘ quadragesimalis’ do not occur in 
any of the items of § xvii, distinctive formulae do abound in them, and 
that these are not only distinctive but suggestive, viz. ‘obseruantia 
paschalis’ in the Secreta of the first item; ‘inchoata ieiunia’ and 
‘obseruantia’ in the Collecta of the second ; ‘ieiunia paschalia’ in the 
Collecta of the third ; ‘obseruatio haec’ and ‘ paschales actiones’ in the 
Collecta of the fourth and last." 

To these cautions I would add another. The Mass for Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday is member of one and the same liturgical scheme with 
the other items of § xvii. The ‘obseruantia sta’ of its Oratio and the 
‘ obseruantia paschalis’ of its Secreta are identical with the ‘ obseruantia ’ 
of the Wednesday Collecta and with the ‘ieiunia paschalia’ and 
‘ paschales actiones’ of those for Friday and Saturday. ‘This considera- 


I reserve to a later page (see below, p. 224) my syllabus of values for S, and V. 
Meanwhile I set a printer’s dagger (+) against the ‘ 314’ of the present list. 

1 Pamelius finds, in his MS of a Carolingian sacramentary of quasi-Gregorian 
type, a Mass for the Saturday in Quinquagesima week; herein differing from 
Muratori, who, in a similar sacramentary (see Mur. ii 30) finds none. In it he 
inserts, whether with or without authority, the prayer, ‘Obseruantias’ &c., which 
in our document serves as that day’s Collecta ; but with the remarkable difference 
that, instead of ‘ paschalibus actionibus’, he reads ‘actibus quadragesimalibus ’. 
Thus the Pamelian reading assumes a Lent which, beginning in Quinquagesima 
week, and comprising forty fasting days, anticipates Quadragesima Sunday. The 
Reginensis reading, as I am about to shew, assumes an obseruantia, the inspiring 
motive of which is not a commemorative imitation of the Redeemer’s forty days’ 
fast, but a preparation for the baptismal solemnities of Easter. 
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tion suffices to refute the late Dr Probst’s theory that the ferial missae 
of § xvii were ember Masses. 

Yet another caution must be added. Our document gives no missae 
to any of the Thursdays before Holy Week ; for, although these were 
fasts, they were not station-days. If, then, it be true that though the 
Thursday in Quinquagesima week has not a missa it yet was a fast, we 
are not at liberty to exclude the Monday and Tuesday for no better 
reason than that missae have not been assigned them. Nor must the 
opening words, ‘Inchoata ieiunia’, of the Wednesday Collecta mislead 
us into thinking that that was the day on which the odseruantia paschalis 
began. Rheinau and St Gallen use this very prayer in their Friday 
Mass, the third day and the third station of their comparatively modern 
Lent ; and our own document uses the words on the Friday, not the 
Wednesday, of the autumn ember-week (II Ix). 

What account, then, are we to give of the ‘ obseruantia paschalis’, the 
‘paschales actiones’, and other like peculiarities of § xvii? 

The Liber Pontificalis,' in its account of Telesphorus, bishop of 
Rome between the years 142 and 152, says ‘ Hic constituit ut septem 
hebdomadas ante Pascha ieiunium celebraretur’, but does not tell us 
whether the fast was enjoined as an esoteric observance or was 
obligatory on laity equally with clergy, or on seculars equally with 
ascetics, On the other hand, it was at the close of the sixth century 
the general custom of the Roman Church to keep a fast which began 
not, like the Telesphoran, on the morrow of Quinquagesima Sunday, 
but a week later. Are we, then, to infer that the Telesphoran fast was 
intended to be of general obligation, but that in course of time its 
duration was lowered from seven weeks to six; or is it more reasonable 
to believe that the six weeks’ fast customary at the time of Gregory the 
Great, so far from being a modification of the constitutio of Telesphorus, 
represented another tradition and was historically distinct from it? 
The latter would seem to be the more probable opinion of the two; 
but, as an aid to the better understanding of the document with which 
we are now more especially concerned, I must be content with inviting 
attention to what I believe to be the unquestionable fact that, although 
in Rome, as probably in other cities of Italy, the Telesphoran, or seven 
weeks’, use survived until the second half of the fifth century, the later, 
or six weeks’, use was already bidding fair to supersede it. 

Leo the Great (a.p. 440-461) in some of his sermons speaks in 
terms so explicit of guadraginta dies devoted to fasting as to raise 
a very strong presumption that he had in mind a true quarantine of 
fasts, and thus a quarantine which, by arithmetical necessity, began 
before Quadragesima week. I refer to the phrases ‘ quadraginta 


* Migne S, L. cxxxvii 1175. It is worthy of special note that Telesphorus is 
described as ‘ natione Graecus’, 
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dierum continentia’ in the third sermon (Migne S. Z. liv 273 D); 
‘quadraginta dierum exercitatio’ in the fourth (#. 275 B) ; ‘ quadraginta 
dierum ieiunium’ in the fifth, seventh and tenth (7. 283 B, 288 B, 
298 B), and more especially to the ‘ quadraginta dierum ieiunia’ of the 
sixth and eighth (2. 286 B, 294 B). 

But, if so, are we to understand by these phrases a quarantine of 
feriae which began on the Wednesday after Quinquagesima Sunday ? 
I think not. I believe it to have begun, as Telesphorus would seem to 
have designed, on the Monday of Quinquagesima week, and, as a con- 
sequence, to have ended on the evening of the Thursday before Easter, 
being followed by what was perhaps already known to some of the 
churches of Gaul as the biduanum, the Paschal fast éfoxyv 
of the two days before Easter’: because Leo, in his fifth Lenten sermon 
(Migne S. Z. liv 283 B), speaks of a forty days’ fast which was a prepara- 
tion, not specifically and exclusively for the anniversary of our Lord’s 
resurrection, but for the ‘sacramenta redemptionis nostrae’, a phrase 
which the context seems to explain of the death as well as the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord*®: because when, in the seventh (#. 288 B-290 A), he 
speaks of a ‘quadraginta dierum ieiunium quod festi paschalis est 
praeuium’ he identifies* the ‘festum paschale’ with the reconciliation 
of penitents and the baptism of catechumens: because, in the twelfth 
(tb. 305 C), he is careful to expound ‘ solemnitas paschalis’ of the death 
equally with the rising again of the Redeemer‘: because, in the ninth ® 
and tenth® (4. 295 A, 298 A), he associates the Crucifixion with the 


' See below, p. 217 n. 2. 

2 His words are ‘Quac (scil. redemptionis nostrae sacramenta) ut dignius cele- 
bremus quadraginta dierum ieiunio praeparemus. Non enim ii tantum qui per mor- 
tis Christi resurrectionisque mysterium in nouam uitam baptismo sunt regenerante 
uenturi sed etiam omnes populi renatorum utiliter sibi et necessarie praesidium 
huius sanctificationis assumunt, illi ut . . . isti ut’ &c. 

3 ¢Siue enim illam partem populi cogitemus quae . . . tendit ad palmam, siue illam 
quae lethalium conscia peccatorum per reconciliationis auxilium festinat ad ueniam, 
siue illam quae, Sancti Spiritus regeneranda baptismate, uetustate Adam exui et 
Christi cupit nouitate uestiri, apte et utiliter omnibus dicitur “ Parate uiam Domini”’ 
. . . Unde ut sacramentorum paschalium diuina mysteria digno suscipiantur 
officio’ &c, 

4 * Appropinquante, dilectissimi, solemnitate paschali adest praecurrentis con- 
suetudo ieiunii quod nos quadraginta dierum numero... exerceat. Suscepturi 
enim festorum omnium maximum festum ea nos debemus obseruantia praeparare ut 
in cuius sumus resurrectione conresuscitati in ipsius inueniamur passione commortui.’ 

5 Here, speaking of the ‘ dies quos illi sublimissimo diuinae misericordiae sacra- 
mento scimus esse contiguos’, he says ‘ in quibus . . . maiora sunt ordinata ieiunia 
ut per commune consortium crucis Christi etiam nos aliquid in eo quod propter nos 
gessit ageremus, sicut apostolus ait “ Si compatimur et conglorificabimur”’’. 

® Here, speaking of the ‘festiuitas paschalis’, he says ‘Siquidem etiam ipsa 
Domini ex matre generatio huic est impensa sacramento ; nec alia fuit Dei Filio 
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‘ paschale sacramentum ’, the ‘ festiuitas paschalis’, and the ‘ celebrandus 
paschae dies’ to which a ‘quadraginta dierum ieiunium’ had led the 
way: because, in the fourth (7. 275 A, B), he equates the ‘sacra- 
tissimum maximumque ieiunium’ which is its subject-matter with a 
‘ quadraginta dierum exercitatio’, and declares the object of this to be 
‘ut excellens super omnia fassionis dominicae sacramentum purificatis 
et corporibus et animis celebremus’ ; and because, in his seventh sermon 
on the Passion (4. 332 B, C ; 333 A, B), so far from calling Easter Day 
a passover, he gives the appellation of ‘ zowum pascha’—and that in no 
doubtful terms—to the eucharistic feast instituted on the night of the 
first Maundy Thursday, and instituted as antitype to the so/emnitas 
paschalis and festiuitas paschalis of the Old Law—‘ Antiqua obseruantia 
nouo tollitur sacramento, hostia in Hostiam transit, Sanguine sanguis 
aufertur, et legalis festiuitas dum mutatur impletur’, ‘Incipiente enim 
festiuitate paschali . . . nouum pascha condebat’, ‘ Discumbentibus 
enim secum discipulis ad edendam mysticam coenam . . . ille corporis 
et sanguinis sui ordinans sacramentum’ &c. 

Such, then, is the evidence yielded by the majority of St Leo’s prae- 
Paschal sermons. But when we turn to the first and second of those 
discourses we find a conspicuously different terminology; a fact the 
more noteworthy from the circumstance that each of them was preached 
on a Quadragesima Sunday. When, in the first sermon, the pontiff 
refers to our Lord’s victory over the tempter, he says ‘ Vicit enim 
aduersarium, wf audistis, testimonio legis’; for the Quadragesima 
Gospel had just been sung as part of the Mass then in progress: and 
when, in the second, he quotes the Epistle for the same day, he says 
* Unde opportune auribus nostris lectio apostolicae praedicationis insonuit 
dicens “ Ecce nunc tempus acceptum, ecce nunc dies salutis”’ ; for the 
passage was still lingering in the ears of his audience (7. 265 A; 268 B). 

Now, in these two sermons he neither mentions a ‘ieiunium quadra- 
ginta dierum’ nor employs any phrase that can be deemed equivalent 
to it. But he does say in one of them (7. 264 B) that he and his 
hearers are keeping’ the ‘sacratissimi guadragesimae dies’, days there- 
fore, which, as beginning with Quadragesima Sunday, cannot have com- 
prised as many as forty feriae on which to fast: while in the other 
(7d. 268 A) he describes the devotional exercise on which they are 
about to enter as a ‘ieiunium gwadragesimale’: in each case using 
causa nascendi quam ut cruci posset affigi . . . ut esset nobis sacrificium redemptionis 
abolitio peccati et ad aeternam uitam initium resurgendi’. 

1 The Ballerini, following Quesnel, here print ‘Scientes enim adesse sacratis- 
simos quadragesimae dies’ in place of ‘Scientes enim agere nos sacratissimos 
quadragesimae dies’. The substitution is due to a mistake which ought not to have 


been made. The quadragesimal fast had not begun, but the quadragesimal season 
had, and Sundays are part of it. 
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‘quadragesima’ as a noun substantive, but in each case making it 
evident that in the public vocabulary of the Roman Church the term 
‘ieiunium quadragesimale’ was not, and cannot have been, regarded as 
equivalent to ‘ ieiunium quadraginta dierum’. On this last considera- 
tion it is impossible to insist too strongly. 

Thus we find in St Leo’s sermons two co-existent, but not necessarily 
antagonistic, theories. By one of these a guadraginta dierum teiunium 
kept on forty ferial days in seven successive weeks; the first feria 
being Quinquagesima Monday, and the last the Thursday before Easter. 
If to these we add the mysterium paschale of the Friday and Saturday, 
we complete the seven weeks’ fast which the Liver Poniificalis asserts 
that Telesphorus instituted ; the forty-two days’ fast on which an author 
identified by some with St Ambrose, by some with Maximus of Turin, 
dilates when he calls them the antitype of the forty-two s¢ationes of the 
children of Israel on their journey to the Red Sea.' By the other 
theory, a thirty-four days’ fast kept in as many feriae as are included in 
forty * out of the forty-two consecutive days of six weeks, the first of 
which days is Quadragesima Sunday—whence the name ée‘unium quad- 
vagesimale—and the last the Thursday before Easter. If to these we 
add the next two days we have, as total, the thirty-six days’ fast on 
which Gregory the Great descants in his sixteenth homily on the 
Gospels.* 

The Roman Equipment, Text and Rubrics of & xvii, xviit. In the 
document on which we are engaged two theories of prae-Paschal fast 
are discernible ; and I beg my readers to note that they correspond 
to those found in the sermons of Leo. In § xvii, which is devoted 
to Quinquagesima week, we find, as in St Leo’s sermons concerning 


1 See Migne S. L. lvii 311 A-312 A. Be it carefully observed, however, that the 
preacher, whoever he may have been, employs ‘ quadragesima’ in the secondary sense 
of the Italian ‘ quaresima’, the Spanish ‘quaresma’, the French ‘caréme’, the 
English ‘lent’, all of which begin on the Wednesday in Quinquagesima week. On 
the other hand, a homily preached on the Wednesday in Quinquagesima week, and 
as to which there is no doubt that Maximus of Turin is its author (Hom. 36, Migne 
S.L. lvii 301 C), gives the word its proper and primary sense of a season begin- 
ning in Quadragesima week—‘ Quia nonnullorum est consuetudo, carissimi, adue- 
nientes quadragesimae dies deuotiore iciunio praeuenire’ &c. 

2 These forty consecutive days—some of them Sundays—make up what 
Amalarius (De eccl. off. 1 iv) calls the ‘quadragenarius numerus’, a number upon 
the completion of which, on the ‘quinta dies ante Pascha’, ‘duo dies supersunt 
usque ad baptismum’ (Migne S. L. cv 1001 D). 

% The whole of what he says is too long for citation. Let the following suffice : 
*A praesenti etenim die usque ad paschalis solemnitatis gaudia sex hebdomadae 
ueniunt, quarum uidelicet dies quadraginta duo fiunt: ex quibus dum sex dies 
dominici ab abstinentia subtrahuntur non plus in abstinentia quam triginta et sex 
remanent’ (Migne S. L, Ixxvi 1137 B). 
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the teiunium quadraginta dierum and the guadraginta dierum ieiunia, 
the phrases ‘obseruantia paschalis’, ‘ieiunia paschalia’, ‘ paschales 
actiones’ ; phrases correlative with, and equivalent to, the ‘ obseruantia’ 
which the pontiff describes as preparatory to the sodemnitas paschalis. On 
the other hand, in § xviii, and in its first item, the Mass for Quadra- 
gesima Sunday, we find, as in St Leo’s sermons for that day, no mention 
whatever of ‘paschalia ieiunia’ and the like; but terms of another 
category, namely, ‘quadragesimale sacramentum’ and ‘ sacrificium 
quedeagoeimnalis initii’ ; terms identical in scope and meaning with the 

‘ sacratissimi quadragesimae dies’ and ‘ ‘ quadragesimae initium’ in the 
two sermons just mentioned. 

How long after the age of St Leo these two theories may have sub- 
sisted, and subsisted each distinct from the other, in the public appre- 
hension’ of the Roman Church, we do not know; nor do we know 
when it was that the second of them can be said to have finally asserted 
itself in Rome to the general exclusion, or the general oblivion, of the 
first: but there can be no doubt that after the lapse of some four 
human generations from the death of Leo the first of them was not in’ 
general recognition. Even then, however, Roman custom does not 
seem to have employed the term ‘ quadragesimae tempus’ in any such 
loose and extended sense as that which is now given to ‘caréme’, 
‘quaresma’, ‘ quaresima’, and our own ‘lent’; still less, the single 


1 I say designedly ‘ public apprehension ’, ¢ general exclusion ’, ‘ general oblivion’, 
‘general recognition’; for it stands to reason that in conservative circles tradition 
may have not only kept alive the memory, but perpetuated the observance, of that 
seven weeks’ fast of which I see unquestionable proof alike in the sermons of 
St Leo and the book we are studying. The Vatican MS, to which I have already 
referred, the Brewiarium edited by Tommasi, and after him by Muratori (ii 391, 
&c.), admirably illustrates and enforces my surmise, not only in the passage I am 
about to cite, but in certain words, which I italicize, of its title : ‘ Incipit breuiarium 
ecclesiastici ordinis qualiter in coenobiis Domino seruientes . . . debeant celebrare 
sicut in sancta ac Romana ecclesia a sapientibus ac uenerabilibus patribus traditum fuit.’ 
The passage germane to the subject of the two theories of fast is (ib. 400) as fol- 
lows : ‘Monachi uero et Romani deuoti, uel boni Christiani, a Quinquagesima ; 
rustici autem et reliquus uulgus a Quadragesima [heic aliquid desideratur),’ Then 
follows ‘ Primum autem ieiunium quarta et sexta feria post Quinquagesimam, id est 
una hebdomada ante Quadragesimam apud eos publice agitur’, where an implied 
distinction is drawn between the publicae actiones—that is to say the publicae 
stationes—of Wednesday and Friday and the fast common to all the feriae of which 
the previous sentence has informed us. 

See also, in Gerbert Monumenta ii 171, the pice from a composite 
document which has much in common with the foregoing: ‘Monachi uero et 
Romani deuoti a Quinquagesima [de carne] leuant ieiunium’ : and, from yet another 
(#b. 189), ‘Clerici nostri, auctore Telesphoro papa, sequentem [hebdomadam] id est 


Quinquagesimam sanctificant ; qui constituit septem hebdomadarum ieiunium ante 
Pascha’. 
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word ‘quadragesima’: for Gregory the Great, in passages of the a 
homily just mentioned, says that the ‘quadragesimae tempus’ was Hy 
a season which had its zuchoatio, not on a feria, but on Quadragesima y 
Sunday, and that the days over which the adstinentia of the season was i 
distributed were forty in number ; but that even when that number was i 
raised to forty-two, by the added abstinence of the two days next before i 
Easter ‘non plus in abstinentia quam triginta et sex dies remanent’ it 
(Migne Z. Ixxvi 1137 A, B). 
Hence two inferences concerning the Wednesday, Friday and i 
Saturday for which in § xvii (Mur. i 505-508) Masses have been pro- i 
vided ; one negative, the other positive: One, that in the order of 


thought they are not identical with three out of the four days which at \) 
a comparatively late date in Rome, and at a still later date elsewhere,' 


thirty-six days to forty : the other, that in the order of thought they are if 
contributory units to St Leo’s ieiunium quadraginta dierum and guadra- 
ginta dierum ieiunia, contributory units to a quarantine of fasts which, 
beginning on Quinquagesima Monday and taken in conjunction with ) 
the faschale mysterium of Good Friday and Holy Saturday, coincided it 
with the seven weeks’ observance of which Telesphorus is said to have 
been the institutor. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the contrasted terminologies of § xvii and | 
§ xviii correspond, and correspond precisely, with the two distinct 
theories of prae-Paschal abstinence which, though clearly discernible i} 
in the teaching of Leo the Great, had ceased to be publicly recognized i 
in the Roman Church a century and a half later, it is reasonable to infer 
that the inception of our document may be referable to a date which ny 


were co-opted to the quadragesimal odseruantia, thus raising St Gregory’s 4 


fell, at the latest, during that interval. What, then, must on this hypo- , "| 
thesis be done if we would reconstruct their original equipment, rubrics | 
and text with probable claim to verisimilitude ? 

I. 1. As a preliminary step to reconstruction of equipment, we must 
restore the Secreta of the first item in § xvii to the text in which there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it appeared at Redaction §,,. 

Signor Rappagliosi, the Roman expert who collated Mr Wilson’s 
proofs with the Reginensis MS, assures us that the Sunday Secreta in 
§ xvii runs thus: ‘Sacrificium dite obseruantiae paschalis exerimus : 
praesta quaesumus ut tibi et mentes nfas reddat acceptas et con- 
tinentiae promptiores. per.’ The Oxford editor, substituting ‘ promptio- 

1 This was not done at Monte Cassino until the abbacy of Desiderius, sub- 
sequently known as Pope Victor III (a.p. 1086). Such, at least, is the inference 
I draw from the Chronicon Casinense of Leo Marsicanus : ‘ Porro autem dominus 
Petrus Damiani ad hoc monasterium ueniens .. . a cuncta congregatione. .. obtinuit 


ut triduanum ieiunium in capite quadragesimae per annos singulos agerent’ 
(Migne S. L. clxxiii 112 C: or, see 7b, cxlix 933 A). 
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ris’ for ‘ promptiores’, subjoins—though, with scholarly caution, within 
brackets—‘ nobis tribuat facultatem’; words which have the com- 
manding authority of Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert’s triple sacra- 
mentary ; and I think that in so doing he has given us the original 
extent of the prayer. But I think that he is mistaken in believing that, 
if we would have the text of the prototype of Reginensis, we must sub- 
stitute the longer form for the shorter ; because, but for reasons which 
cannot be duly set forth till the moment comes for discussing the 
literary methods of the cismontane editors, I am convinced that 
the words ‘nobis tribuat facultatem’ were deliberately exscinded by the 
second of these. The longer text comprises 141 letters' (5 f lines, 
5 of 6); the shorter comprises 119 (4 « lines). I assign the higher 
value to the Roman editions which I hope to be able to recon- 
struct. 

2. We must also remember that Roman use eschewed Ad Populum 
prayers on Sundays. Such prayers must therefore be eliminated from 
the Sunday items of §§ xvii, xviii—and indeed of all other Sections—if 
we are to succeed in reconstructing the equipment of s and §,. 

II. Let me next invite attention to a detail which is of very great 
interest as elucidatory of the non-Roman career of the document. 

Prefixed to the title of § xix (Mur. i 511) Reginensis has the rubric 
‘ Istae diones quae sequuntur primo sabbato in mense primo sunt dicendae’ ; 
and, consistently with this direction, the last item of § xviii, the Mass for 
the Saturday in Quadragesima week, is equipped like that for any 
ordinary feria in Lent: whereas in a duly provided Roman item for that 
day we should expect to find the numerous constituents proper to an 
ember Saturday. Hence it follows that, if, as my hypothesis postulates, 
Redaction V’, the prototype of Reginensis, was elaborated from an 
ultimate original purely Roman, this part of the document must in all 
probability have been recast at some period of its history. I am happy 
to be able to say that a very strong presumption in favour of this view 
is yielded by the Reginensis text of the Collecta of the Wednesday Mass 
in § xviii: ‘Precamur omp. d§ ut de transitoriis operibus abstinentes ea 
potius operemur quibus ad aeterna gaudia consequenda et spes nobis 
suppetat et facultas. per’ (in 127 letters). 

Now, this ‘de transitoriis operibus abstinentes’ is bad Latin, for the 
preposition required by the construction is a, not de: and, even if 
de were right, since all our works in this life are transitory, abstention 
from them would be self-annihilation. Why, then, so strange a phrase ? 

If the reader will consult the ember prayers in XLIII iii of the 

1 For, on the authority of Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert, I assume that at 


Redactions s, S,, and S, the verb of the first clause was ‘ offerimus’, not ‘ exerimus’, 
as in Reginensis. 
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Leonianum (Mur. i 480) he will find as follows: ‘ Precamur omp. d5 ut 
de transitorits opibus ea potius operemur quibus ad aeterna gaudia con- 
sequenda et spes nobis suppetat et facultas. per’ (in 114 letters): and, 
remembering that the primary aim of the ember seasons was to obtain 
by prayer and fasting grace so to use temporal things—the fruits of the 
earth more especially—as not to lose eternal, he will, I think, deem it 
probable (i) that in the earlier history of our document this ‘ Precamur’ 
&c. was set forth as in the Leonianum; (ii) that some subsequent 
editor, repudiating the original intention of the prayer, designed to 
replace its ‘de transitoriis opibus ea potius operemur’ by ‘a transitoriis 
operibus abstinentes ea potius operemur’; but (iii) that de was 
inadvertently allowed to remain instead of giving place toa. In this 
unidiomatic ‘de transitoriis operibus abstinentes’, therefore, I see a 
clue to the original intention of the Wednesday Mass of Quadragesima 
week, and thus to the intention of the Saturday Mass set forth in 
Redactions s and S,. 

But, if so, what was the equipment of the Saturday Mass in Redac- 
tions sand S,? How, that is to say, shall we with reasonable claim to 
probability reconstruct that Mass for the Saturday of the Roman ember 
week in spring which, if the account I have just proposed be true, was 
superseded by the extant group of prayers ? 

The simplest course would seem to be the right one. It is (i) to 
cancel the Reginensis Collecta and Oratio for the day in question, in 
favour of (ii) the first five prayers now found in § xix, and, (iii) retaining 
the Secreta and Postcommunion, (iv) to eliminate the Ad Populum, 
because, as is well known, such prayer would not be admitted into 
a Mass which, having begun aduesperascente sabbato in diem dominicum, 
ended on a Sunday. 

By my reconstruction, therefore, the value of the Sunday Secreta in 
§ xvii was at the two Roman editions 141, not 119'; and that of the 
Wednesday Collecta in § xviii was 114, not 127. But these divergencies 
are slight indeed as compared with the differences yielded by the 
complex reconstitution of the Saturday Mass in § xviii which I have 
just proposed. Begging the reader, while he bears in mind the Jvima 
facie reasonableness of this reconstitution, to remember that, the greater 
its complexity the greater is the unlikelihood that, if ill-conceived, it 
should respond to a stichometrical test which we have good reason to 
regard as trustworthy, I now apply that test. 

The result for Quinquagesima week, the capitulum of the first item 
having been set at Redaction s on the last two lines of the previous 
page (see above, p. 212) is as follows :— 


1 See p. 220, supra. 


| 

| 
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xvii, | fetwnio | ima, |Sat. in Ima, 

s S$, s S, s S, sS, 
Brought forward 80 
Capitulum 2/22 21 2 1/22 
Sub-title . . . . 7 1 * 
Colletta . . . .| 82 3 3] 122 4 5| 138 5 5] 12045 
Oratio. . . . .| 104 3 4] 412 4 4] 90 3 3) 12645 
Secreta . . . .| 141f5 5 | 114 4 4] 100 3 4] 147 5 6 
Postcommunion .| 4 4/90 3 3] 81 3 3] 10434 
Ad Populum. . . 88 3 31137 5 5| 86 33 
Of the following . 2 

Totals (8) for s 15 20 20 20 =75(P.gends) 
» (8) for S, 100(P. 18 ends) 19 21 24 =64' 


III. Before proceeding to tabulate the values yielded by myreconstruc- 
tion of § xviii at Redactions s and S, I must give my reason for thinking 
that the Roman capitulum of its Sunday Mass so far differed from the 
extant heading as to consist of 19 letters, not 50. 

The titles of our ferial Masses in § xviii are worded ‘ Feria if in 
quadragesima’, ‘ Feria tit in quadragesima’, &c.; and thus resemble 
the ‘ Feria vi in quinquagesima’, ‘ Feria vit in quinguagesima’ of the 
last two items of § xvii (Mur. i 507): but, had they been phrased in 
analogy with those of the ferial mzssae of the following weeks (see 
Mur. i 518-532), we should have had ‘ Feria it in hebdomada prima’, 
‘ Feria tit in hebdomada prima’, &c. Hence the inference that in these 
the ferial rubrics of § xviii ‘gwadragesima’ has not the secondary and 
improper sense perpetuated in the modern ‘quaresima’, ‘quaresma’, 
‘caréme’, but its original and proper sense, a sense analogous to that 
of ‘septuagesima’, ‘sexagesima’, ‘ quinquagesima ’, ‘ tricesima’ (a word 
not infrequently found), a sense the scope of which is confined to 
a single week. ‘This consideration leads me to believe it morally certain 
that the Roman heading of the first Mass in § xviii was ‘ Diica in 
quadragesima’ (19 letters), and that the extant ‘Ozones et preces dnica 
in quadragesimae inchoantis initium’ (not ‘ initio’) is a Merovingian 
substitute.” 


' From their common starting-point on the Feast of the Theophany the scribe 
of s has now covered (75 +75=) 150 B lines, the scribe of S, has covered 164 6 
lines. The proportion 150: 164=115 x 6,% : 12 x 68. 

2? Why the substitution should have been made we must enquire when we 
endeavour to trace the external history of the document. 
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§ xviii. M. in T. in W. in F. in 


S, xIma, x}ma, xima, x]ma, 
s S, s 8S, s §, sS, 
Brought forward. . 64 
Capitulum. . . a1 11 
Collecta. . . . .| 141 55 | 83 33] 108 44] 114 44 
Oratio . . .| 143 55| 17667] 12045] 128 45] 11144 
Secreta . + 142 55] 12045] 33) 12245 
Postcommunion . .| 82 33] 76 3 3.111444177 33)|78 33 
Ad Populum .. . 86 331/97 34/91 33197 34 
Totals for s Iy 20 21 18 19 =97 
» (0) for S, 83 22 23 19 21=168 


Saturday in Quadragesima. 


s 
Brought forward . ..... 97 168 
Ds qui delinquentes &c. . 6 
Omnium nim die &c.. . . 102 3 4 
Ieiunia quaesumus &c. . . 122 4 «5 
Adesto quaesumus &c. . . . . 80 
Da nobis obseruantiam &c.. . . . 113 4 4 
Secreta (Haec quae nos &c,) . . 70 
Postcommunion (Perpetuo die &c.) . 116 4 4 
Ofthe following. . . .. . 

Total (8) for s 125 (P. 14 ends) 


» (8) for S, 200 (P. 26 ends) 


Thus do two systems, each of which (see above, p. 212) on the Feast 
of the Epiphany began on a fresh page, end; cach of them on the 
penultimate line of a page.’ If that of s is original and of earlier date 
than the other, it is of course the more interesting of the two: it 
certainly has the characteristics that we should expect to find in a 
studiously premeditated scheme. An integral page (p. 3) is devoted 
to the first Mass in the volume*; then three (pp. 4-6) to those for the 
Theophany, Septuagesima, and Sexagesima*: Quinquagesima week,* 
as might be expected of a skilled editor familiar with St Leo’s two 
theories, falls into three integral pages (pp. 7-9); while Quadragesima 
week, as might be expected of such an editor, holds possession of an 
integral number (pp. ro-14). At what point will he next make a 


1 From their common starting-point on the Feast of the Epiphany the scribe of 
s has now covered (75+75+125=) 275 B lines, the scribe of S, has covered 
(100 + 200=) 300 @ lines. The proportion is 275 :300= 11:12. 

2 See above, p. 198. + Jb, p. 212. 4 Ib, p, 222. 
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logically determined series of items and simultaneously with a group of 
pages ? 

The same question may be asked as regards Redaction §S,, because 
the twelve 6 pages over which it distributes §§ xii-xiv, xvii, xviii 
resolve themselves into two groups of four and eight, respectively, the 
second group beginning at what was certainly a starting-point in the 
liturgical year, the first station of St Leo’s obseruantia paschalis (see 
above, p. 222). I cannot help suspecting that the original compiler, the 
editor of s, so selected and distributed his prayers and Prefaces as that, 
in the event of a transcription on @ pages, this result should ensue. If 
this was indeed his design while elaborating §§ xii-xiv, xvii, we may well 
be curious to learn when next, not only in s but in S, as well, ended 
item will be found to coincide with ended page. 

The Cismontane Editions of Sections xii-xiv. In the next table 
I transcribe from a previous page (see above, p. 212) the values for S,, 
in order the more clearly to shew what were the foresight and care with 
which I conceive the first of the cismontane editors to have worked. 


§ xii. Theophany. | § xiii, xxm,| xiv. Lxma, 
s,s, Vv! s,S.V Ss, 5, V 
Capitulum. . .| 16 * {72 «8 
— 
Sub-title . . 5 * 1 
Collecta . . .| 223 8 8 | 164 6 6] 153 6 6 
Oratio . . . «| 124 5 5 | 140 5 5 | 96 44 
» 5 5 
Secreta 143 5 5 | 88 3 31] 110(108) 4 4 
cre 3 
Preface. . .| 314,! 3012 11' 10? 
Infra actionem .| 13 I 1 
Communicantes .| 179 7 6 
Postcommunion . | 140 5 5 | 110 4 41 93 4 
Ad Populum . .{| 208,!179? = 8! 1 145 65 
Of the following . 1 
Totals for S, 42 19 19 
» (0) for S, 55 20=75(P. 19 ends) 25 (P. 20 ends) 
» («) for V 53 19=72(P.19 ends) 24 (P. 20 ends) 


Redaction S,. Whether or not the first of the cismontanes had on 
his desk a copy of the original Roman edition (s) in which this group of 
items filled three 8 pages, I believe that he, working on 6 pages, was 
resolved that it should fill an integral number of these, not, as at S,, a 
mixed number, and that he therefore observed the method which he 
had adopted when re-editing §§ vi, vii, viii (see above, p. 203); that he 
gave § xii a second Oratio of 5 lines and an Ad Populum of 8, thus 
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making this and § xiii fill three pages ; and that, as when dealing with 
§ ix (see above, p. 204) he gave § xiv an Ad Populum of 6 lines, thus 
making it fill, with a connecting rubric, a fourth. Can it be, I would 
again ask, that, ingenious craftsman as he was, he not only worked on 
membranes which had been ruled at the Lateran,’ but that he had 
himself received his professional training there ? 

Redaction V. By the hypothesis, the Ad Populum for the Feast of 
the Theophany is one of that numerous category of prayers which the 
first cismontane editor inserted into the document. Now, the Reginensis 
text of the apodosis of this prayer is ‘da plebi tuae . . . ut ad perpetuam 
claritatem per eius incrementa perueniat’; where, though the gram- 
matical construction is not at fault, we are left in some suspense as to 
the precise meaning of ‘eius’. On the other hand, Rheinau and the 
uncorrected St Gallen continue the phrase in words which the corrected 
St Gallen improves into what would certainly seem to be the /extus 
classicus, ‘da plebi tuae . . . ut ad perpetuam claritatem per eius incre- 
menta perueniat per quem eiusdem sumpsit exordium’. Hence I seem 
to detect in the Reginensis reading a curtailment made in obedience 
to the stichometrical necessity to which the editor of V from time to 
time found himself subject, the necessity of restricting to a multiple 
of 24 « lines material which had occupied the same multiple of 25 0 
lines. 

Of this necessity I see evidence in the absence already noted (see 
above, p. 212) from Reginensis of the word ‘sacratissima’, which is 
found in all the other texts ; if not also in its ‘ puerpera’ for ‘ puerperii’. 

Instances justifying the view I take of these two textual peculiarities 
of Reginensis await us in the sequel. For the moment, therefore, 
I content myself with observing that if the editor of V had given the 
Preface and Ad Populum of § xii the ampler of their respective texts, 
the former of these would have required 11 of his « lines, not 10, as by 
my hypothesis it did ; and that the latter would have required 7, not 6, 
such lines: the consequence being that, unlike his predecessor, he 
would not have kept §§ xii, xiii within the compass of an integral number 
of pages. 

Martin RULE. 
1 An alternative to this would be the attractive, and by no means improbable, 


theory that membranes of @ lineation had half a century earlier been transported to 
Rome from his own scriptorium; a scriptorium, let us say, in Southern Gaul. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SAINTS COMMEMORATED IN THE ROMAN 
CANON. 


A RECENT first visit to Rome, which was all too short, and on my 
return the publication of Dr Srawley’s most useful Lar/y History of the 
Liturgy in the series of Cambridge Liturgical Handbooks, have set me 
a-thinking about the very curious strings of names of those com- 
memorated at various points in the Roman Mass to-day. ‘Those who 
are at all familiar with the Eternal City, with its ancient sites and 
catacombs and churches, will at once realize why it might act as a 
stimulus in that direction to one who like myself sees for the first time 
places of which he has read for years in the course of his antiquarian 
and liturgical studies ; and any one who has taken the book I mention 
into his hands will equally well realize how it too could incite him to 
pursue the subject. 

The two principal lists I refer to are of course those in the Communt- 
cantes and the Nobis quoque peccatoribus of the Canon. Besides these, 
there are the much shorter ones (a) in the Zzbera nos also of the Canon 
and (4) in the Confiteor and Suscipe Sancta Trinitas outside the Canon, 
not to mention the provision made in the Ze igitur and in the two 
Memento clauses for the living and the departed. In the case of these 
last, nothing has to be said in direct connexion with my present purpose: 
no names are actually given; they are naturally to vary from time to 
time and from place to place, while the provisions made are intelligible 
and obvious. Nor is there much to be said now about the names 
mentioned in the Conjiteor, the Suscipe sancta Trinitas, and the Libera 
nos. Lastly I leave out of my present purview, tempting as it would be 
to include them, the allusions to (a) the O. T. worthies Abel, Abraham, 
and Melchisedech, and (4) the fourfold reference to the Archangels and 
Angels scattered throughout the Mass, and in particular to the Sanctus 
Angelus in the Supplices te rogamus of the Canon. It is the two long 
lists which I have chiefly considered in this study, because they strike 
one as so strangely incomplete if not capriciously selected, and furnish, 
it seems to me, an additional evidence of that extreme antiquity which 
Dr Srawley claims for the Roman Liturgy." 

A. Let us take first the names commemorated in the Communicantes. 
The list begins with g/oriosae semper® virginis Mariae, Genitricis Dei et 


* See e.g. p. 192. 2 semperque in two of the oldest texts. 
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Domini nostri Iesu Christi. Wt may be questioned whether such a 
description of the Mother of our Lord is likely to have been incorporated 
in the Liturgy of Rome earlier than the middle of the fifth century, 
whereas the main part of this list would appear, as the sequel indicates, 
to have been fixed at a somewhat earlier period. I would suggest then 
(a) that the words De? e¢, which now make the whole phrase Genitricis . . . 
Christi awkward and clumsy, are a later insertion, dating perhaps not 
long after the Council of Ephesus (431) or from the Pontificate of 
Leo I (+461), and (4) that possibly semper or semperque was also added 
to the original text some time after 383, when St Jerome had issued his 
defence of the Perpetual Virginity of our Lord’s Mother against 
Helvidius. Thus the original phrase would have run gloriosae Virginis 
Mariae, Genitricis Dom. n. I. X7i. 

After her follow deati Apostoli ac Martyres, twelve of each. The 
number of the Apostles is obtained not by substituting Matthias for 
Judas Iscariot,’ but by inserting [e/] Paudus next to Petrus who stands 
first. The order of the rest is not in accordance with any of the N. T. 
lists; it runs thus: Andreas, Jacobus, Ioannes, Thomas, Iacobus (i.e. 
Alphaet), Philippus, Bartholomaeus, Matthaeus, Simon et Thaddaeus.* 
Thaddaeus is St Matthew’s and St Mark’s name for Judas Jacobi, whom 
St Luke both in his Gospel and in Acts i 13 associates with Simon 
Zelotes and puts last (save for Judas Iscariot). No explanation occurs 
to me of this order, but one cannot help pondering over the first of the 
two e/’s in a list otherwise anarthrous. The e¢ before Zhaddaeus is not 
without precedent at the end of a string of names, at least in post- 
classical Latin ; and so it serves to emphasize the unexpectedness of 
the e¢ between SS. Peter and Paul: can it have been introduced to 
emphasize the original design of putting the two Prince Apostles 
together, or is it rather an indication of a later though perhaps early 
insertion of St Paul’s name altogether? Four of the earliest texts omit 
the e¢; otherwise I should incline to think the latter alternative the 
more likely one. 

It is, however, when we approach the twelve Martyrs that our wonder 
and bewilderment chiefly arise. They are as follows: Linus, Cletus 
(or Anacletus), Clemens, Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprianus, Laurentius, 
Chrysogonus, Ioannes et Paulus, Cosmas et Damianus et omnes sancti, 
Of these the first three are all reckoned to have been contemporary 
with St Peter at Rome (Le Brun Zxfiic. de la Messe i p. 435), Linus 


1 Matthias has been added to the ‘ Mozarabic’ list ; see next note. 

2 The parallel clause in the Mozarabic Liturgy Facientes ti 
displays an equally irregular order : Petri, Paul, Ioannis, lacobi, Andreae, Philippi, 
Thomae, Bartholomaei, Matthaei, Iacobi, Simonis et Iudae, Matthiae, &c. (Ham- 
mond Liturgies p. 317). 
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being identified with the Christian of that name mentioned 2 Tim. iv 21, 
and Clement with him who is mentioned Phil. iv 3, and of course with 
the author of the Epistle that bears his name (and with other ‘Clemen- 
tine’ literature). They are each in turn reputed to have held the See 
after St Peter, Linus first (68-78), Cletus (or Anacletus) second (78-91), 
and Clement third (g1-100).' Of Linus the Rom. Brev. (Sept. 23) 
says: Scripsit res gestas beati Petri et ea maxime quae ab illo acta sunt 
contra Simonem magum. Sancivit ne qua mulier nisi velato capite in 
ecclesiam introiret. Of Cletus(Apr. 26): Lx praecepto Principis Apostolo- 
rum in Urbe xxv presbyteros ordinavit. Primus in litteris verbis illis 
usus est Salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. Yor Clement (Nov. 23)? 
there are three Lections in the Breviary containing a number of state- 
ments which are not necessary to be quoted in this connexion, as he is 
quite well enough known to history and tradition to cause no surprise 
at his name being included in the list. 

The fourth name is Xystus (or Sixtus). There were two popes 
so called among the early Roman martyrs, one towards the beginning 
of the second century (+127) and the other in the middle of the third 
(+259). As he stands before Cornelius (+252), it would be natural to 
suppose the former to be referred to: nevertheless it is usually held 
that it is Xystus II who is meant. In the Rom. Brev. (Aug. 6) he is 
said to have been Atheniensis ex philosopho Christi disctpulus; but no 
administrative action is attributed to him: he suffered martyrdom under 
Valerian. 

Cornelius, who was pope for a very brief period (251-252), comes 
next, followed immediately by his distinguished contemporary Cyprian 
of Carthage (+258). ‘The former, who belonged to the noble gens 
Cornelia, seems actually to have died in exile at Centumcellae in 
Etruria, though the Rom. Brev. claims that he returned to Rome and 
was martyred in the stricter and later sense of the word. Whether 
Cornelius originally stood in this list is open to doubt, but ever since 
the middle of the fourth century his name has been thought to have 
been associated with Cyprian on Sept. 14 (Benson Cyfrian pp. 299 


1 I am not here concerned to maintain or reject any modern theory as to the 
accuracy, &c., of this list and order. I only adduce the traditional account, as I do 
the statements of the Roman Breviary here and elsewhere non-critically, with 
a view to shewing what the official justification is for the names being included in 
the Canon. And after all the compilers of the Lections, &c., may have had 
a quantity of authorities and materials for their statements, which have since 
perished. 

2 The date is Nov. 9 in Kal. Buch., but Nov. 23 in Sacr. Leon. (459 Mur.). 

3 Cf. Kal. Buch. for Aug. 6 Xyséi in Callisti; so too in Sacr. Leon. (389 Mur.). 


The ‘ Station’ ad stm Sixtum is marked for the fourth Wednesday in Lent, Sacrh, 
Greg. (40 Mur.). 
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and 614),' and Jerome de viris i//. 66, 67 is responsible for the allega- 
tion that ‘ they suffered on the same day, though not in the same year ’.? 
But it is noteworthy that, when Cornelius was added to the Kalendar, 
though he precedes his companion (as here in the Canon), the date of 
his commemoration is that of Cyprian, who had already gained admis- 
sion. Perhaps a later generation at Rome felt it necessary to commend 
the illustrious foreign bishop who had not always seen eye to eye with 
the Apostolic See by this device. There are two Lections for Cornelius 
in Rom. Brev., in which the most important statement is corpora 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli e catacumbis in opportuniorem locum trans- 
tulit (but for this see Benson of. cit. pp. 481 ff). 

After these we have Laurentius, the (arch)deacon of Rome, whose 
martyrdom (on a gridiron according to the familiar story) took place 
shortly after his former chief Xystus II (259). He is commemorated 
on Aug. 10.° 

‘Then there is the very obscure Chrysogonus, who is said to have 
been imprisoned at Rome for two years under Diocletian, and to have 
been sent for by the emperor to Aquileia and executed‘ ad aguas 
gradatas (Nov. 23, 304).” 

Next we have a pair of brothers, Zoannes et Paulus, who were officers 
in the household of Constantia, Constantine the Great’s daughter, the 
one being fraepositus and the other primicerius. ‘They were martyred 
under Julian in 362, adscissis capitibus according to the Rom. Brev., 
where there are three Lections (June 26). 

Lastly, there is a second pair of brothers, Cosmas and Damianus, 
who present the greatest puzzle of all. ‘Three different pairs of saints 
of these names seem to emerge from the mists of antiquity: in each 
case they are brothers, physicians who would take no fees (dvdpyvpor), 
and martyrs: the first are said to be Arabs, the second Asiatics, the 
third Romans. At least that is Bona’s account of them (verum liturg. 
lib. II cap. xii § 3), who says extat de his ex MSS graecis syntagma histori- 
cum Viennae in Austria editum, interprete Simone Wangnerechio. Bona 
discusses the problem why it is the Arab pair that are identified with the 
saints commemorated in the Roman Kalendar and Canon by the Brev. 
(Sept. 27) and not the Roman pair: Avades in Aegea urbe nati nobiles 


1 They are not, however, so joined in the Kal. Buch, (circ. 334), which only has 
Cypriani Africae. Romae celebratur in Callisti. 

2 Cf, Sacr. Leon. (405 Mur.) eadem: die diversis licet temporibus: a similar allega- 
tion is made for SS. Peter and Paul (344 Mur.), where see my note #1 loco, 

3 Cf. Kal. Buch, Laurenti in Tiburtina and Sacr. Leon. (393 Mur.). 

4 The phrase in the Brev. is securi percuti inbet, which may not mean ‘beheaded’ 
(i. e. as a citizen). 

® Cf, Sacr. Leon. (463 Mur.): also the Carthaginian Kal. (early sixth century.) 
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medici.' His suggestion is that the Acta of the Roman brothers were 
lost, and through ignorance or negligence those of the Arabians (+303) 
were substituted. The article in D.C.B.' is more guarded and less 
definite as to the three pairs, and in particular it seems to throw doubt 
on the genuineness of the Roman pair altogether : if they are mythical, 
the inclusion of these two names in the Canon is even more mysterious 
than it would be otherwise. The present church of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, near the Forum, is one of the twenty-eight “ui of the ‘city 
and was built by Felix IV (+530), who incorporated with it the circular 
mausoleum which Maxentius had raised to his son Romulus* some two 
hundred years previously. If there is much truth in Gibbon’s state- 
ment that the Christians under Maxentius, ‘ whenever they were desirous 
of procuring for their own use any bodies of martyrs, were obliged to 
purchase them from the most distant provinces of the East’ (chap. xvi = 
ii p. 249), is it not possible that the relics of the Arabian brothers were 
brought to Rome soon after their martyrdom and placed in a sanctuary 
on the site, where afterwards Felix IV raised his basilica ? 

If now we analyse this list of twelve martyrs, we get five early bishops 
of Rome, one bishop of Carthage, one (arch)deacon, and five laymen 
(or four, if Chrysogonus was, as I suspect, a cleric), and of these 
laymen two were brothers and courtiers and two were brothers and 
physicians, One is astonished at the general unimportance of the 
persons commemorated for the last 1,500 years in the Roman Com- 
munion. If we except Clement, the only famous person to this day 
is Cyprian, a prelate of the North African Church, whose controversy 
with the Roman See on the subject of rebaptizing heretics who return 
to the Faith is notorious. It is not without significance, however, to 
notice how ancient and dignified are the traditions and associations 
with the churches in Rome of several of them, in particular of 
St Clement, of St Laurence (fuori /e mura),’ of SS. John and Paul, of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian, and of St Chrysogonus. 

As to the chronology, so far as it can be relied upon, the first century 
is represented by the first three popes in their traditional. order. Then 
comes a gap of a century and a half, after which we have four whose 
death belongs to the middle of the third century, the first of the four 
being out of chronological order, and, lastly, we have five laymen (or 


1 The phrase to describe their death is varie et crudeliter tortos securi percuti 
voluit: this can hardly imply beheading, as they were Arabs, and the torture of 
citizens was illegal. 

? He had been consul a second time in 310 (Mas Latrie) : see Gregorovius I 344 
(note), The church is noted as a ‘ Station’ three times in Sacr. Greg. (41, 75, and 
126 Mur.). 

8 There are also six churches of St Laurence in the city itself, two of them 
noted as ‘ Stations’ in Sacr. Greg., viz. in Lucina and in Damaso. 
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one cleric and four laymen) whose death is assigned to the fourth 
century, and of these the latest in date (362) do not now stand last, as 
one would expect. 

Another point one notices is a growing tendency towards the end of 
the list to pairs of names. Not to mention Petrus [et] Paulus to begin 
with, which we have already considered, there are Cornelius, Cyprianus 
(anarthrous); Laurentius separated from his more natural companion 
Xystus on account of the difference in rank and (though still without 
the article) associated with Chrysogonus, who was either a presbyter! 
or in one of the minor orders or a layman ; and then very distinctly the 
two pairs of brothers both joined together by the conjunction e¢, ‘This 
tendency becomes still more marked by the time that, in parts remote 
from Rome, confessors and doctors were admitted in variable quantities 
into the list (hitherto confined to martyrs) according to the evidence 
of MSS which exhibit non-Roman elements: e.g. Hilarius (+368) and 
Martinus (+400), Augustinus and Gregorius, Hieronymus and Bene- 
dictus, &c. (see Ebner Quellen und Forschungen pp. 408 f on this point 
and on other interesting details connected with it). 

It seems evident from these facts and considerations that, at Rome 
itself and in parts where Roman customs and influence were pre- 
dominant, the list of those to be included in this clause was early 
fixed and strictly limited, while in other parts of the West greater 
latitude was observed in adding local worthies—especially on their 
‘ Natal’ days or Festivals—though the stereotyped list of strictly Roman 
names was always retained, when once settled. The very fact that these 
names are as a whole so obscure and unimportant to us points to the 
early date at which the list was finally closed, probably not later than 
the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century, when their 
memories were still fresh and strong. For it is absurd and unworthy 
to imagine that a Church of the dignity and importance which belonged 
to Rome, at least by then, would be merely capricious in her choice of 
saints to commemorate, or would choose saints whose glory was not 
originally real and conspicuous. 

B. We now turn to the second of the longer lists, that contained in 
the Nobis quogue peccatoribus. ‘This is at least as strange a list to us as 
the one already considered. It runs thus: societatem donare digneris 
cum tuis sanctis Apostolis et Martyribus : cum Ioanne Stephano Mathia 
Barnaba Ignatio Alexandro Marcellino Petro Felicitate Perpetua Agatha 
Caecilia Anastasia et omnibus sanctis tuis. Were there are two main 
divisions—eight men martyrs and seven women martyrs. First comes 


1 If he was a presbyter, his being placed after the (arch)deacon may be in 
accordance with early Roman usage ; see Sacr. Leon. (423 f Mur.), but I rather 
think he was in minor orders, if any. 
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Toannes: there can be no doubt that this is the Baptist as he is 
definitely so called both in the Confiteor and in the Suscipe sancta Trint- 
tas, which are probably later parts of the Mass, and there he is placed 
between the B. V. M. and SS. Peter and Paul.' Then we have Matthias, 
who, though he was solemnly appointed one of the Twelve in place of 
the traitor Judas, has had to give way to St Paul in the Communicantes. 
Next there is Barnabas, as one whose claim to be of Apostolic rank 
stands next to St Matthias (Acts xiv 4, 14), and also possibly as the 
reputed founder of the Church of Milan and Liguria (Ambr. Brev. 
June 11). After him we come to /gnatius, Bishop of Antioch, martyred 
at Rome in 107 and commemorated Feb. 1; and then to Adxander, 
who is identified with the first pope of that name (t119?), called 
‘young’ in the Saxon Menology perhaps in contrast with his fellow- 
martyr Eventius, the presbyter, who was 81. In the Roman Brev. 
(May 3) he is said to have been securi percussus, which, ‘n his case, as 
he is called a Roman, probably implies beheading. His present obscurity 
is remarkable, if there is azy truth, as there must surely be, in the 
statements of the Breviary, which go far to justify his inclusion in this 
list of worthies: magnam partem Romanae nobilitatis ad Christum 
convertit. Is constituit ut tantum modo panis et vinum in mysterio 
offerretur: vinum autem aqua misceri iussit, propler sanguinem et aquam 
quae ex Lesu Christi latere profluxerunt: et in Canone Missae addidit : 
Qui pridie quam pateretur. Idem decrevit ut aqua benedicta sale admixto 
perpetuo in ecclesia asservaretur et in cubiculis adhiberetur ad fugandos 
daemones. With regard to the allegation that Alexander introduced 
the clause Qui fridie into the Canon Bona (verum Zit. lib. I chap. xiii 1) 
remarks Wadfridus (Strabo) et Micrologus opinati sunt ab Alexandro 
Papa additam hanc clausulam : sed rectius sentit Alcuinus etiam Apostolis 
in usu fuisse. Alcuin’s view can of course hardly be maintained any 
better than Waifrid Strabo’s and Micrologus’s, but I quote the passage 
simply to indicate the mediaeval tradition: for a more scientific dis- 
cussion see Srawley op. cit. pp. 166 ff and 204. Alexander’s body now 
reposes in S. Sabina on the Aventine, as he has no church in the city, 
but in 1854 an oratory and crypt, said to be his, were discovered on the 
Via Nomentana beyond S. Agnese (fuori /e mura) in accordance with 
the statement in the Rom. Brev.? 

The last two names of men martyrs are Marcellinus, Petrus, of whom 
the one was a presbyter and the other an exorcist, martyred together 
nearly 200 years later under Diocletian (304). In the Roman Brev. 


' In the Confiteor Michael the Archangel is also named and comes between ~ 
the B. V. M. and the Baptist. 


2 See Mulooly Saint Clement p, xliv. 1 cannot verify the epithet ‘young’ 
abcve. 
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(June 2) Peter is the more prominent person. ‘They are described as 
having been tortured before being beheaded (adscisso capite), which, 
being illegal if they were citizens, casts some doubt on the accuracy of 
the record. They have now no church in Rome, but there was 
a church with this dedication in early times, as is evidenced by (1) the 
fact that Homily 6 iz Zvangelia by Gregory Magnus was hadita ad 
populum in basilica SS, Marcellini et Petri, and (2) by its being noted 
as the ‘Station’ on the third Sunday in Lent in Sacr. Greg. (38 Mur.) : 
the ‘Station’ ad stm Marcellinum on Wednesday in the fifth week is 
probably a church with a different dedication. Their catacombs remain 
in via Labicana with important mosaics and frescoes. 

The list of seven women martyrs begins with Fe/icitas, Perpetua. 
As Felicitas stands first, it is usually held that the Roman matron 
is meant, who was martyred in 150, as well as her seven noble 
sons. She is commemorated on Nov. 23 in the Rom. Brev. and 
Sacr. Leon. (461 ff Mur.). Perpetua was martyred in Africa under 
Severus (203), and as early as the Kal. Buch. (c7c. 354) she and 
her companion Felicitas, a slave, are commemorated on March 7, 
both being married women. It is possible, therefore, that both these 
first two women martyrs were foreigners, though it is unlikely that 
a slave’s name should stand first. Anyhow, it is significant that in 
each of these lists we have at least one member of the North African 
Church included where the rest are distinctly Roman or connected 
with Rome. 

After these two representatives of the married state come five virgin 
martyrs, viz. Agatha (Feb. 5) +251 under Decius ; Lucia (Dec. 13), 
Agnes (Jan. 21) +304 under Diocletian ; Caecilia, Anastasia. Of these 
S. Agnese (fuori fe mura)' and S. Caecilia (in Trastevere) have 
important ancient churches in Rome.’ As to Caecilia much uncertainty 
prevails. She is commemorated on Nov. 22 in Rom. Brev., where 
she has three Lections. She is said to have been a Roman lady (? of 
the gens Caecilia), and to have perished in 230 under Alexander 
Severus : her connexion with church music is of the slightest, the only 
allusion to it being cantantibus organis Caec. virgo in corde suo soli 
Domino decantabat. Though forced into marriage with Valerian, she 
remained a virgin till her death. Anastasia, again, was a lady of high 
birth, who attended Chrysogonus, her instructor in the Faith, assiduously 
during his imprisonment for two years, and was at last put to death 
about the same time (304). She is commemorated on Dec. 25 (cf. 


1 There was another church ‘in the side vaults of the Circus where she suffered 
martyrdom ’ (Baedeker, p. 221). 

2 The ‘Station’ is ad staw Caeciliam for the third Wednesday in Lent in Sacr. 
Greg. (36 Mur.). 
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Sacr. Leon. (467 Mur.)) and the second Christmas Mass was ordered 
to be said in her church, the Station ad Anastasiam being still noted 
in the Missal. 

In non-Roman districts additional names were permitted here as in 
the Communicantes, among the more common being Zufemia (+307), 
Eugenia, Victoria, Anatolia, &c. (see Ebner of. cit. pp. 423 f). 

Much the same impression is left on our minds in this case as in the 
former, viz. that the persons commemorated have long ceased to be at 
all famous enough to explain their inclusion in the list, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the first four, who are Scriptural characters, and 
of Ignatius of Antioch. We notice too that, so far as the dates are 
reliable, they all fall well within the limit of the former list ; there is 
nothing later than the beginning of the fourth century. So that our 
opinion of the extreme antiquity of the Canon is only strengthened by 
our investigation. 

C. A few words remain to be said about the third list, viz. that in 
the Livera nos. At present this runs as follows: intercedente beata et 
gloriosa semper’ Virgine Dei Genitrice Maria cum beatis Apostolis tuis 
Petro et Paulo atque Andrea et omnibus sanctis. If there is any force in 
what I have urged above, then it seems likely that the words semper 
and Dei Genitricis were later additions to the original text. ‘The 
other point which strikes one here is the insertion of Andrew’s name, 
and his only after those of Peter and Paul; even the a/gue (= ‘aye 
and’ or ‘ moreover’) is rather curious, coming between two 
Bona (of. ait. lib. II chap. xv § 2) suggests that Andrew is added 
because primus ad apostolatum vocatus fuit. Le Brun (£xflic. i 560) 
states that St Peter’s brother has always been specially honoured in 
Rome, and quotes Ordo Rom. xi in Mabillon’s Museum Jtalicum p. 152 
to this effect: in Festivitate sancti Andreae debet esse Ds. Pontifex cum 
omnibus scholis ad sanctum Andream in Vaticano ibique honorifice . . . 
vesperas et vigilias celebrare. ‘This church no longer, I believe, exists,* 
but the quotation is apposite so far as it goes, which is not far, I admit. 
More to the point are Ebner’s quotations (of. cit. pp. 426f) (1) from 
Ord. Rom. iv Aic (i.e. after St Andrew’s name) sacerdos nominatim quales 
voluerit sanctos vel quantos commemorat, and (2) from Micrologus (c. 23) 
hic nominat quotquot sanctos voluerit compared with his remark (c. 13) 
aliorum sanctorum nomina annumerare non debemus, nisi guos in canone 
invenimus antiquitus descriptos, excepto post Pater noster in illa oratione 


1 Or semperque ; Sacr. Gall. (779 Mur.) first hand omits Dei Genitrice. 
? Sacr. Gall. (779 Mur.) omits atgue Andrea and the St Gallen MS has added 
it in the margin. 


8 It is marked as the ‘Station’ on five consecutive days at Easter in Sacr. Greg. 
(68 ff Mur.). 
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ubi iuxta ordinem quorumlibet sanctorum nomina internumerare possumus. 
l‘rom these and other indications which he adduces, it would seem that 
the Embolismus was recognized at Rome as the most legitimate place 
for the introduction of additional names to be mentioned in the Canon. 

In conclusion I may observe that the purpose of the Saints being 
mentioned in each of these three places is not quite identical. Here 
it is that they may join their intercessions for us with that of the B. V. M. ; 
in the Communicantes it is very similar that, as we are partakers with 
them and venerate their memory, God may regard their merits and 
listen to their prayers for us; but in the Modis guogue it is only and 
more simply that we may be granted with them a share in future 
happiness. And of these three purposes the last would seem obviously 
the most scriptural and the most primitive, reminding us of the petition 
in Te Deum: 

Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis in gloria munerari. 


C. L. FELTOE. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL EZEKIEL. 
I 


ENouGH remains of this book to excite a very lively curiosity as to 
what the complete document can have been: yet, so far, little time has 
been spent on it by any scholar. Resch in the 1906 edition of his 
Agrapha pp. 305, 322 sqq., 381 has accorded to it the fullest treatment 
it has hitherto met with. Having just encountered an interesting 
parallel to the most important fragment of it in the recent book of 
Fiebig on the Parables (Die Gileichnisreden Jesu im Lichte der Rab- 
binischen Gleichnisse des NTlichen Zeitalters), 1 am tempted to lay 
a few notes on this lost afocryphon before the readers of this 
JOURNAL. 

The important fragment to which I have alluded is to be found in 
Epiphanius //aer. lxiv (Qpryevcavoi B’ 70, ii p. 683 Dindorf). In dis- 
cussing the resurrection of the body he says :— 


yap ot vexpoi kat év Tois pyciv 
mpopyrys. Kai ta TOD “leLexcyA TOD év TO idiw dro- 
pnbevra Tepe PY Kat éevravba 
aivrypatwdas yap dupyovpevos A€éyer THs Sixaias Kploews, 
Kowwvel Wuxi) Kai tis ev TH airod TavTas 
clyev éotpatevpévous, tayavov odk GAN’ povov dv0, Eva Kai 
,@ > 97 > > »97 , 
éva tupddv, Kai kat’ ibiav éxabéLero Kai Kat’ idiav wre. yapous dé 
romoas Bacreds 7G idiw vid éxddAeoe TH adtod Bacirelu, 
mepeppovnoe tov ruyavavy, Tod Te xwAod Kai Tod TudrAod. 
wapddeurov elyev 6 Baorrer's, cai pyxdbev 6 TH YOAG 
“ récov To KAdopa TOD dprov pera Tov 6xAwv 
(?xAnOévrwv) cis tiv edppaciav; deipo rtoivuv, jpiv, 
dpuvipeba aitov”. Erepos “ roiw 6 de “ 
eis Tov Tapdderov Kai ddaviowper éxel Ta TOD Tapadeicov”. 
“Kai divapat, xwAds dv, pH erBaivew ;” be tupdros Edy 
“abrds divapat Te rparrev py dpov rod drépyopat; 
(rére & xwAds) xoprov tov Kai TAELAS TO 
TuprG kai rev “pare, Kai dedpo mpos TO mpds pe”. ws 
mpoetparn, ore EpOace, A€yer “dedpo por yevod Kai 
pe, wai yivopat cor dpbarpoi avwbev oe deka Kai 
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ciovepa”. KatéByoav cis TOV Tapdderov. Aourov, 
cite cite ok Hdiknoay, Ta ixvyn ev TO Tapadeiow. 
Tov ot edppavbévtes, Kata Bayes cis TOV 
eLerAdynoav ta iyvy ebpdvres ev TH wapadeiow, Kal Taira dvyyyedav TH 
“ dravres év TH Bacrreia cov, Kai ovde’s 
Kat pev Tod Gs mpds TOV 
dvOpwrov aivirrera, 6 Geds ovdiv dyvod. Supynows A€yer ds pere- 
tov Kai tov Kai Tov “pH od 
cis tov & d& “oipor, Spas tiv 
ddvvapiav’ oldas Ott ody rod BadiLw,”. ra emi tov xwddv, Kai 
abrov “ob cis tov pov ;” & droxpHeis 
“& muxpavar pov tiv Wuxi ev TH péper Tis ddvvapias ;” Kat 
dpporepor tov xwddv TO Typw Kal To's dpporépors 
erdler ob divavra dpvycacba, éxdtepor éA€yxovow, 
pev xwdds TYPAG “od ot pe EBdoracas Kai dmijveycas ;” Kat 
tupdos TO “ dOadrpoi pov yéyovas ;” copa TH 
Kat TS eis EXeyxov Tis épyacias wvvdrrerat, Kai 
Kpiows Tedefa yiverar Tapa dpporépwv, Te Kai Tov Epywv 
yeyernpevow pare (? cite) pare (? cite) havddv. 

There is at least one obvious blemish in the text, which I have tried 
to remedy. It is plain that it was the lame man (the soul) who 
contrived the plan of weaving a rope and throwing it to the blind man. 
Some words have dropped out before riAas. 

I see nothing, in the pages which immediately follow, to indicate 
that Epiphanius is still using the apocryphal Ezekiel ; but on p. 687 he 
comes near it again. 


Ei 8 dpa xowwve cipa ev ev &yveia, ev vyoteia Kai Tais 
dperais, dducos Oeds droatepeiv Tov Kdpatov TOU KEKpNKOTOS Kal 
py arotioa tiv dpa TH edOis 
Kpwwopévy Ste dm’ airwov THs dpaptias, dm’ éxeivov 
tov Pbaprod Kai yyivov To Topvede, TO porxevew, TO doedyaivew. 
yap dx’ obdév por Kai ebarro- 
Adyytos Kai rapadvovea Tod Kpiow. «i BE Kai 7d éavTd 
dydyor Geds: Sivarar yap, ds Kai dvw pot dur rod ci 
Kat dua rapaBodjs épyov yeyévytat, 7d eldos eis GAAnyoplav Tis 
dAnOeias ds daréov pods daréov KTr.... 
GAN’ ob copa dvev yap Kai abro, A€yov 
Gre eyo Hpaprov, pj, dmexpiOn dx’ ; 
pn erdpvevca; pr Kai avTA€yov TO TH TOD Geod 
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dixaroxpuria, Kai ebAdyws TovTov evexa Toivey ... 6 Geds . . TH 
teOveira copata Kai Tas Wuyxas els Tadtyyeveriav péper KTAr. 

It may be just worth while to remark that in this passage the 
reference to Ezekiel is a reference to the vision of the dry bones in 
the canonical book, and not to the apocryphal one; I quote the 
passage because it is at least an amplification of the moral of the 
apocryphal parable, and probably contains some fragments of the inter- 
pretation of it. 

The Rabbinic parallel, which is to be found in Fiebig’s book (p. 73), 
is ascribed to Rabbi Ishmael (civ. 130 A.D.), and is quoted @ propos of 
Lev. iv 2 ‘If a soul shall sin through ignorance’, &c. 

‘The matter is like a king who had a garden, and had therein choice 
early fruits. And the king set guardians in it, one lame and the other 
blind, and said to them “ Be careful of these choice fruits”. After some 
days the lame man said to the blind “I see beautiful fruits in the 
garden”. Said the blind, ‘Come on, let us eat them”. ‘The lame man 
answered, ‘‘Can I walk ?” and the blind replied, ‘Can I see?” Then 
the lame man mounted on the blind man’s back, and they went and ate 
the early fruits and returned and sat each in his place. 

‘ After certain days the king went into that garden, and said to them, 
“Where are they, the choice early fruits?” The blind man answered 
him, “ My lord king, am I able to see anything?” and the lame, “ My 
lord king, am I able to walk?” Now what did that king, who was 
a clever man, do? He made the lame man ride on the blind, and 
they began to walk. Then said he to them, “ This is the way you have 
contrived it, and have eaten the early fruits”. 

‘So also in the next world the Holy One, blessed be He, saith to the 
soul, “ Why hast thou sinned before Me?” ‘The soul saith, “ Lord of 
the world, I have not sinned ; it is the body that hath sinned. Since 
I came out from it, I have been like a pure bird that flies in the air. 
How have I sinned before Thee?” He saith to the body, “ Why hast 
thou sinned before Me?” It saith ,‘‘ Lord of the world, I have not 
sinned ; it is the soul that hath sinned. Since it went forth from me 
I have been cast down like a stone that is thrown on the ground. 
Have I sinned before Thee?” What doth the Holy One, blessed be 
He? He brings the soul and puts it into the body, and judges both of 
them together, as it is said (Ps. 1 4) “ He calleth to the Heaven above 
(to bring the soul), and to the earth beneath (to give up the body) that 
He may judge them.”’ 

Two other versions of the Parable are given by Fiebig, both said to 
have been related by R. Jehuda (civ. 200 A.D.) in answer to a question 
of Antoninos. The differences which they (or rather one of them—the 
other is incomplete) present are not important for our purpose. 
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The Rabbinic form of the parable will be allowed to be somewhat 
unsatisfactory: we cannot regard it as probable that the king would 
have picked out a lame and a blind man as caretakers. It is not, 
I think, unreasonable to suppose that we have here a form of the story 
in which everything but the main point has been discarded. The 
Ezekiel-form is—if not necessarily more original—far more plausible. 
It supplies a good reason for the action of the two culprits ; and the 
episode of their judgement and confession runs on all fours with the 
interpretation. It is important to notice how the Rabbinic comment 
and that of Epiphanius coincide in the phrase égére yap da’ 
ax’ and ‘since I came out from it’—‘since it 
went forth from me’. It seems very much as if Epiphanius were here 
quoting the exposition of the parable as given in the apocryphal book. 

Is it possible to determine whether the fragment is Jewish or Christian?' 
We do not know to what extent Epiphanius is preserving the language 
of the book ; but there is one phrase which seems likely to be original— 
recalls Mt. xxii 2, 3: compare also ti obv with ti 
. . . Kipws Le. xx 15. There are others less striking; 76 
kAdopa tod dprov and % xpiow dpye (cf. 2 Pet. ii 3 ols 7d Kpipa exrada 
ov« dpyeé). But we shall gather more from the other relics of the book. 

The salient image, of the lame man mounted on the blind, will be 
recollected as the theme of epigrams in the Palatine Anthology ix 11-13). 
A couplet familiar to schoolboys may be quoted from that attributed to 
Plato ‘ 6 veorepos’. 

*Avépa tis irép Auravyis 
Todas xpyoas, dppata xpyodpevos. 
There is nothing in the other epigrams to warrant our bringing them 
into connexion with the parable. 

As to the form of the Ezekiel-book we learn from the introductory 
words of Epiphanius that it was an dzdxpydov under the name of 
Ezekiel, and that the prophet was represented as telling the story to 
illustrate God’s method of judging the body and soul. The phrase ra 
tov . . . seems to me to shew that 
the parable had definite reference to the Final Judgement and resurrec- 
tion of the body: the last a theme of which Ezekiel seemed an appro- 
priate expositor in virtue of the vision of the dry bones. 


II 


The other fragments of the book are very meagre. The most 
significant is one which is quoted by several early writers :— 


1 Resch (p. 331) says—I cannot imagine why—that the Parable must be considered 
as a late addition to the apocryphal Ezekiel. 
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a. Tertullian de carne Christi 23 is the only one who gives the source 
of the words: ‘Legimus quidem apud Ezechielem de vacca illa quae 
peperit et non peperit ; sed videte ne vos iam tunc prouidens spiritus 
sanctus notarit hac voce, disceptaturos super uterum Mariae.’ 

b. Epiph. Haer. xxx 30 (ii 127 Dindorf) gyoiv 
év yaotpi teu xai vidv”. Kai rev “idod yuvy”. Kal 
év érépw “Kai rékerar Sdpadis, Kai épotow, od 
yap twes tav Mavyaiwy cat Mapxwyorav A€yovew adrov ui) 
reréxOat, dua rodro “ Kai éporow, od téroxev”. ‘The name of the 
prophet is not given for either quotation. 

c. Actus Petri cum Simone 24. Here several prophecies are quoted, 
including one from the Ascension of Isaiah. Among them is this: 
et iterum dicit ‘ Peperit et non peperit’. 

d. Clem. Alex. Strom. vii 16 (p. 66 Stahelin) “ réroxev xai ob réroxev” 
ypady. 

e. Greg. Nyssen. adv. Jud. 3 xai “180d Sdpadis réroKxe Kat 
ob réroxe”. ‘This is placed between quotations from Isa. ix and Isa. vii. 

Were it not for the express mention of Ezekiel by Tertullian, which 
we have no reason to discredit, one would be inclined to guess from the 
collocation of the passage in 4, c,e that it was one fathered upon Isaiah. 

An allusion to Job xxi 10 4 Bots obx has been 
supposed to underlie the words, but with little probability. 

Tertullian writes as if he were alluding to a narrative, and the perfect 
tense réroxe, peperit, in three of the other citations fits with this. The 
future, réfera:, of Epiphanius, if not wholly irreconcileable, constitutes 
a difficulty, which, however, might very probably disappear if we had 
the whole passage. There can be little doubt here, at any rate, that 
the source was Christian or Christianized, and that an allusion to the 
Virgin-birth was intended by the writer of the words. 

The ‘Logion’ év & cipw oe, év (rovrw) xai ae is attributed 
to Ezekiel by the Vita S. Antonii, and to a prophet by Elias Cretensis. 
It has been fully dealt with in Resch’s Agrapha, and, even supposing 
it to have occurred in the apocryphal Ezekiel, I cannot deduce any- 
thing from it as to the character or form of the book. 

Another saying ‘In quacunque hora ingemuerit peccator, salvus erit’ 
is said by Fabricius (Cod. Pseud. V. T. i 1119) to be quoted from 
Ezekiel by Lucifer of Cagliari ‘and others’; and he gives a reference 
to a work of Richard Simon which I have been unable to trace. I do 
not find the words in Lucifer, but only a similar sentiment from Isa. 
xxx 15 ‘Cum conversus ingemueris, tunc salvus eris et scies ubi fueris’ 
(p. 63 Vienna ed.). Something nearer is in Ps.-Aug. de conflictu vit. et 
virt. 15 ‘In quacumque die peccator conversus ingemuerit salvus erit ’, 
and in de vera et falsa poenit. 33 ‘Quacumque hora peccator ingemuerit et 
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conversus fuerit vita vivet’. It is also used by such late writers as 
Petrus Comestor, Rob. Pullus, and Walter Map. It may be regarded 
as a loose quotation of Ezek. xxxiii 11, perhaps conflated with the old 
Latin of Isa. xxx 15. 

The supposed allusion to the existence of a second book of Ezekiel 
by Josephus Az¢. x 6 may probably be dismissed. ‘The apocryphal 
Ezekiel is, however, certainly mentioned in the stichometry of Nicephorus 
(in the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis) thus: Bapovx, "ApBaxovp, 
cai Wevder‘ypadpa without note of length. The group forms the 
last item in the list of O. T. apocrypha. 

There are, then, only two fragments which throw any real light upon 
the apocryphal Ezekiel. The fragment in Epiphanius suggests that the 
prophet who dealt so largely in parables was selected as the ostensible 
author of a further series of them, and that one of these, also current 
in Jewish circles, dealt with the Final Judgement. ‘The words of 
Tertullian may allude to another parable of distinctly Christian 
character. 

A third parabolic narrative has survived without any note of pro- 
venance, which may possibly, I think, have found a place in this same 
book. It is preserved by the Byzantine chronographer George Cedrenus 
(Migne P. Z. cxxi 225), who tells it immediately after the story of 
Tobit. 


"Emi rovrov (sc. "Elexiov) xai dvOpwrds tus éyvwpilero &v “lopand 
Kai dvedenpwv, Os Twa Tov Kai dvartigas 
tiv codiav Sodopdvtos éhedv Saveila OG” 
kai eis Eavrov yevopevos Kal Katavvyeis mémpaxe wavta Kal 
mrwxois (cf. Mt. xix 21, &c.), éavtd Kxaradcipas 
Kai wavy, kat pndevos éx Oeias doxipacias éAcovpevos, 
torepov év év ‘lepoveadyp Kai 
dtaxpwodpar 7H pov pe Sacxoprica ta brdpxovTa pov.” 
mropevopevov dé cldev dvdpas paxopévous GAAnAoUS, 
ripsov, Kai mpds “"Iva ri, ddeAqoi, por 
aitov Kat AdBere vopicpata dio.” pera xapas TodTov 
(od yap rod Aov cis ‘lepoveadnp. Tov AiGov 
exupepopevos. Kal dei~as airov xpvooxdw, Tov éxeivos 
dvaoras Kat ExOapBos yevopevos éxvvOavero “Tot tov 
tipwov”, Aéywv, “Kat Oeiov AiMov rodrov ebpes; yap ern tpia onpepov 
‘lepovoaAp dSovetrar dxatacrare but Tov Aiov rodrov. Kai 
dds aitiv apxteped, kal opddpa Tod drepyxo- 
pevov a&yyeAos K upiov etre Tov “ Niv dvOpwros 
oe tov todvOpidnrov ov tis Surdoides rod 
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dpxeepéws AaBov abrov dds évéyxavte xpvaiov Kai 
dpyipov' dpa parioas petpius cimé Mi diorale év TH Kapdia cov, 
tis ypadis Aéyovre ‘“O wrwxdv SaveiLer Ged’. 
150d yap év viv aidve cor trip Sv edverds 
po; Kat ei murredacs, Any Kal év To TrODTOV dvurépBAyrov.” Kai 
6 piv dpyeepeds ta Siateraypéva wemoinxe tov avOpwrov Kat 
6 SE dxovoas Kal Evrpopos yevopevos Tavta TO vad 
Kai mutedwy Kvupiw ravra ta Ocia 
depyopevpéva. 

I have only met this story elsewhere in the Ethiopic History of Peter 
(Budge Contendings of the Apostles ii 8-18), where it is told at great 
length of Kewestés the father of Clement of Rome. 

It is of course a matter of pure conjecture that the apocryphal 
Ezekiel may have been the source of this tale. I am led to make the 
suggestion because (a) it seems clear that we have here a bit of an 
apocryphon of some kind which was current in Greek, and of which 
Cedrenus had access at least to an excerpt; (4) because Cedrenus 
places it in connexion with the story of Tobit, and thereby indicates 
that it came to him with some sort of ‘ Biblical’ sanction ; (c) because 
I cannot recall, in the whole body of apocryphal literature any book 
save that of Ezekiel in which such a story could find a place ; and, to 
my thinking, it resembles in character the extract which Epiphanius 
has preserved for us out of that very book. However, whether the 
suggestion commends itself to others or not, I think it worth while 
to call attention to the story, in hopes that further parallels to it may 
be forthcoming, and especially Rabbinic parallels. 

It has been suggested that the apocryphal Ezekiel had no proper 
separate existence, and that it consisted of Christian additions to the 
canonical book resembling the Jewish additions to Esther and Daniel. 
The Epiphanian passage with its definite mention of the té:ov dadxpudov 
of Ezekiel contravenes this idea: but there may have been such 
Christian additions to the canonical text as well. Two passages are 
in my mind, both of which resemble Ezekiel in language, but are not 
in our texts :— 


a, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. viii “Zé yap Kipwos, ob Bovropar 
tov Odvarov rod dpaptwrod tiv perdvoav” Kai yvopnv 
“ Meravoyncare, olkos tis dvopias erov 
viois rod Aaod pov. "Edy dow ai dpapriat ris Ews tod 
ovpavod, kal Gow mvpporepa Kal peAaverrepat odKKov, Kal 
émurtpapyre pe OAns THS Kapdias Kal clryre, Idrep, éraxovoopar 
ds Aaod dyiov.” 
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Clement of Alexandria attributes the last clause "Edy . . . érurtpadiyre 
«td. to Ezekiel in Paedag. i 10, and has a somewhat expanded form of 
the first part of the passage, without name of author, in Q. D. S. 39. 

6. Tertullian de Resurr. Carn. 32 ‘Sed ne solummodo eorum corporum 
resurrectio videatur quae sepulcris demandantur, habes scriptum: Et 
mandabo piscibus maris et eructabunt ossa quae sunt comesta, et faciam 
compaginem (dppoviav) ad compaginem et os ad os’. 

To these passages, both of which might well be amplifications of 
Ezekiel (though it is not difficult to suggest other possible sources for 
the second), may perhaps be added : 

Clem. Alex. Protr. viii (p. 62 Stahelin) dxove raAw zpopyrov A€yovtos: 
pev HALos, kal 6 oipavos Adpiper 6 TavTOKpaTwp 
eis tov aidva, (ai) duvdpes oipavav Kai of odpavoi 
ds d€ppis exrewopevor Kal (abrat yap ai rpodpy- 
tuxal) “ Kal yn pevdéerar dd Kupiov”. 

Resch would further attribute to the Pseudo-Ezekiel the passage 
about the dévxor which is quoted in 1 Clem. 23 and 2 Clem. 11, and 
other prophetical quotations in 1 Clem. (29. 3, 50. 4) and Baruch (16. 6). 

I am not prepared to suggest that the legends concerning Ezekiel in 
the Pseudo-Epiphanian Vitae Prophetarum are derived from the lost 
book : I agree with Fabricius that they were probably drawn ‘ e Iudaeo- 
rum traditione’. But it is possible that a martyrdom of Ezekiel may 
have been narrated in it. The Vita simply says that the prophet was 
slain by a wicked ruler ; but there is a Christian tradition, occurring in 
the Syriac Acts of Philip and the Apocalypse of Paul, that he was 
dragged by his feet upon the mountains until his brains were dashed 
out. Is it not quite likely that, as in the case of Isaiah (in the 
Ascension of Isaiah) and Jeremiah (in the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch), the utterance of a prophecy (a Christian prophecy, I imagine) 
provoked the unbelieving people to this act of violence ? 

I hope that these notes and guesses may at least have the effect of 
directing attention to the Epiphanian parable, which, I am sure, will be 
recognized as a very notable fragment of early Christian (?) literature. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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_ MYSTICISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Miss EvELyN UNDERHILL’s remarkable book Zhe Mystic Way was 
noticed briefly by the Dean of St Paul’s in the July number of the 
Journat (vol. xiv p. 580), but the questions which it raises, or suggests, 
are sufficiently important to call for further discussion, and it will be 
convenient to consider them in immediate relation to her treatment of 
them in that book. It is singularly stimulating as a whole, often very 
beautiful, and above all eminently religious in tone throughout. For 
although many will dissent from much that she says, and still more from 
her methods of statement, it is impossible to deny that the whole book 
is the reflexion of real reverence for the subject. Or at least any one 
who thinks her treatment of it irreverent must condemn to silence any 
attempt to re-interpret the kernel of Christianity in terms other than the 
conventional. Miss Underhill’s view clearly means much to her own 
religious life and as such is entitled to a respectful and sympathetic 
consideration quite apart from the interest and elegance of her presenta- 
tion of it. Criticism can only be justified if the view seems inadequate 
to allow for the full developement of the specifically Christian conscious- 
ness and life. 

The centre of theological interest has largely shifted in the last year 
or two from higher critical questions to their ‘anthropological ’ implica- 
tions, and especially to the psychological aspect of religious history. 
And this sphere of comparative psychology on one side Miss Underhill 
has made peculiarly her own, Following Baron von Hiigel’s great work 
on ‘the Mystical Element in Religion’, her book on ‘Mysticism’ made 
accessible to a wider audience the general facts of the experience found 
among the great Mystics all through later Christian times. In her 
present book she turns back from them to make a detailed study of 
Christian origins on the same line. After an introduction on the general 
«question of mysticism and human life, she deals in three successive parts 
with the lives of our Lord, St Paul, and ‘the Johannine Mystic’, as the 
supreme embodiments of the great facts of Christian mysticism. In 
these she sees the final culmination of the great struggle for the self- 
expression of God in Man, and in two final parts she carries the study 
on into the early Church and sums it up in an interpretation of the 
Mass. It is impossible to give an adequate summary of any of these 
parts, still less to convey an impression of the real beauty and strength 
of Miss Underhill’s literary style. If the points that are selected for 
treatment here are mainly marked out for criticism, this is only due to 
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a deep sense that so valuable a book should not be left without a supple- 
ment of sympathetic questioning. 

In the first place, Miss Underhill’s main thesis in this, as in her 
former book, seems to be that mysticism is the true essence of all real 
religion. She does not, however, supply in this book, and only suggests 
in the other, any clear definition of the term, and we are left to gather 
what she wishes to convey by it through the examination of what it is 
used to cover. And here considerable perplexity besets the reader ; 
for she certainly does not mean anything merely ecstatic, and she 
regards as the essential features of Christian, as opposed to all other, 
mystics, their practical character ; nor does she seek to separate it from 
institutional religion, with which she exhibits it in intimate connexion ; 
and even the intellectual aspect of spiritual life is not excluded, though 
she has much to say in depreciation of mere dogma, whether of theology, 
or of philosophy, or of criticism. One is led to believe that she regards 
progressive union with God as the characteristic feature of true mysticism. 
But apart from the fact that many (and, indeed, she herself) would regard 
this as the specific fact of all genuine religion, it is impoztant and difficult 
to discover what is meant by union—whether this is anion of will or 
union of feeling : and, if the reply is that in true love boty are combined, 
it is difficult to see what kind of real religion can be excluded from such 
a definition. Any treatment of mysticism as only one element in a full 
religious life (such as is implied by the very title, and still more by the 
contents, of Baron von Hiigel’s magnum opus) seems foreign to 
Miss Underhill’s way of thought ; and confusion is, at least to the mind 
of the reader, a necessary result. 

If mysticism, however, be defined as the growing consciousness of 
immediate union with the divine, realized through feeling (or possibly 
thought), it will cover all the facts usually known by that term and at 
the same time leave place for, and even demand, other elements for 
the fullest religious life. And, although this has the disadvantage of 
separating things which in actual life are found less separable, it seems 
to be in religion that they are found conjoined inseparably, and not 
in mysticism merely as such. For Miss Underhill’s use of the term 
to mean a full religion would really, if pressed, exclude much of that 
which even she herself uses it to cover—the great Hindu mystics, 
for whom the practical has been a temptation to be shunned, and 
even Plotinus with his ‘flight of the alone to the Alone’, and the 
impersonal outlook of such an intellectual mystic as Spinoza. It would 
seem that mysticism as such and in the common use of the term must 
be fundamentally the same all the world and all the ages over. Even 
if, as Miss Underhill maintains (in agreement with Baron von Hiigel), it 
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only comes to its full expression and growth in Christianity, this is not 
owing to the addition of any other specifically mystical ingredients, but 
to the presence in Christianity of certain facts of a historical, moral, 
and institutional character which have enabled mysticism to find its 
true place as a vital element in the final religion of mankind. 

For the characteristic features of historical Christianity, as it appears 
in the first century a.D., are not, at least to the ordinary eye, easy to 
recognize as nothing but the fine flower of mysticism. Indeed the fact 
that it should require a book to prove it admits this. And Miss Under- 
hill’s attempt to present this view seems to omit certain very plain 
marks of the history and to over-emphasize others. This is rather the 
result of a reflexion from the later brilliance of Christian mysticism 
which, while finding in the earliest origins its source and model, yet 
does not find them there as mysticism a/one, but only as fart of funda- 
mental Christianity. For if there is one fact evident from the New 
Testament it is that Christ and the Christianity there portrayed are 
radically Jewish. ‘They draw on the Old Testament as the acknow- 
ledged fount, and though something revolutionary and new comes to 
pass it is not the abolition but the completion of the Old. Now the 
Jews and their Scriptures are quite clearly and indisputably of primarily 
in the mystic line of developement : if we want to distinguish them by 
a label, they are pre-eminently prophetic. 

The mystic and the prophetic may be compared if not contrasted as 
being concerned predominantly, the one with the feelings or thought 
and the other with the will. The prophet is concerned in the first place 
with the will of God, to proclaim it and enforce it by witness of word 
and work on the will of man, and it is this which leads him to emphasize 
the social aspect of religion in morality and worship. The mystic, on 
the other hand, has converse with God most typically in the sphere of 
the emotions or the intellect, and for this only his personal contact with 
God is indispensable. Further, the mystic is bound to lay emphasis on 
the immediacy of his intuition and relation with the object of his 
individual experience ; while for the prophet, and for the type of the 
religious consciousness which he represents (the doer of the Will), this 
is largely mediated through tradition and institution which possess 
social authority and value. Miss Underhill’s effort to present the 
Prophets and the Old Testament writers in general as tentative mystics 
is perhaps the least convincing part of her work. It can only be made 
even plausible by a very careful selection of quotations and by the 
omission of the most characteristic features, such as the emphasis on 
righteousness and the expectation of judgement. 

Perhaps it is possible to bring out the distinction with regard to the 
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social character and intelligibility between the mystic and the prophetic 
type of religious consciousness by comparing them respectively to the 
musical and the poetical on the aesthetic side. The similarities are 
obvious and far-reaching and very suggestive—and it is quite clearly 
impossible to reduce either member of the two parts to a mere form of 
the other. 

It is of course obvious that neither of these types can exist com- 
pletely alone, or if existent could be treated as real religion ; but it is 
clear that the ordinary use of the term Mystic is to describe the elements 
of experience which in isolation would be ideally opposed to the 
Prophetic. We are far from denying the presence of either in the New 
Testament. But what we find in the New Testament is not the lonely 
flowering of a perfected mysticism in this, the ordinary, sense of the 
word, but the fusion at white heat of both these supreme types of 
the religious consciousness in their most powerful and balanced form, 
each supplementing and correcting the flaws of the other till they 
combine to present the perfect relation of man to God. 

And this completion is presented in full and unique power in the 
figure of Jesus. In Him, as it were, the two streams of God’s revelation 
flow through a cafion, and it is only as the overflow of the united waters 
rushing through that single passage that the flood of Christian life and 
love waters the country below, where the channels though never so 
deep or all-containing as in Him from whom they first issued, yet keep 
their freshness and fertility for ail lands and times beyond. 

And it is precisely in the treatment of this central Figure from whom 
all Christian life, including Mysticism, is derived, that the ordinary 
student will find Miss Underhill’s treatment most inadequate.’ For, 
although she admits that He is on a higher plane than the greatest of 
the Mystics, she is yet forced by her method to treat Him as if He 
were one of them. ‘Taking the ordinary main divisions of the Mystic 
Way (the Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive), she is concerned to 
find in the scanty psychological notices of the Synoptic Gospels the 
material for a reconstruction of His inner life such as can be assigned 


1 [Miss Underhill’s treatment of this part of her subject would derive strong 
support from the reconstruction of the actual facts as to the developement of our 
Lord’s consciousness (underlying the foreshortened narratives of the Gospels) to 
which many students of the Gospels are led to-day. From their point of view her 
theory, while needing some corrections and expansions, is not exposed to the 
criticisms which Mr Johnston passes on it in this and the three following para- 
graphs. In its general features it ‘fits in’ with their main ‘results’, and Miss Under- 
hill’s statement of it will appeal to them rather than to ‘the ordinary student’ of the 
Gospels.—J. F. B-B.] 
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to the three parts. Although with Him the speed of the developement 
far exceeds the normal, so that He passes to the activity of the Illumina- 
tive state in the brief period of ‘ 40 days’ ‘Temptation, He yet does not 
‘inally attain to the Unitive state until, through the break-up of the 
illuminative consciousness, the Agony reaches its culmination in the 
despairing yet trustful cry from the Cross, and the final Union is only 
fully manifested in the renewed life which lies behind the conflicting 
testimony as to the Resurrection appearances and Pentecost. 

Now it is quite true that this Life does seem to pass through three 
phases as Miss Underhill has described, but far from only attaining to 
union with the Father after the end, the Christian consciousness and 
all the evidence seem to demand that He should be regarded as 
starting at least as far up as the point to which the Mystics attain after 
their struggle: that is, that as He came to consciousness of Himself, it 
was never of Himself as separated from or opposed to God. It is the 
climax of this process of thus knowing Himself as completely the Son 
of God that is represented by the account of the Baptismal vision and 
voice, and it is the testing in application of this perfect Sonship that 
forms the meaning of the Temptation narrative, not any struggle to 
attain. ‘This view is certified by the fact, which Miss Underhill notes 
but does not explain in her theory, that there is a complete absence of 
any consciousness of sin or even of imperfection in His recorded utter- 
ances, and by the further implications of His expressed attitude towards 
the Father (never in His use of the term putting Himself merely along- 
side of His disciples or other men) as in some unique sense //7s Father 
throughout. 

It is therefore probable that the Mystic categories are not really 
applicable to the life of our Lord: they deal with the growth and 
struggle upward of a soul, the effort to attain ; no evidence inside the 
Synoptic Gospels suggests that the bitter strife which is certainly 
portrayed in them has any other object than the maintenance of a 
position already won, or rather of an inherent possession. The 
signs of growth recorded in the third Gospel would indicate only 
the natural process of coming to self-consciousness, but the Self of 
which He thus becomes conscious has never been anything but the 
perfect Son. 

While we are thus bound to hold that there is no justification for the 
attempt to treat the life of our Lord as in its inner being and progress 
one with the general mystic type on however high a plane, this method 
of approach has enabled Miss Underhill to throw out very suggestive 
interpretations of detail in the events and sayings: her treatment of 
faith especially and the hypothesis that the grain of mustard seed, to 
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which the Kingdom is compared, may be paralleled, e.g., by the mystic 
‘Fiinklein’ in Béhme, and is what is meant by the reference to the 
divine element in the soul which may be touched to life and grow to 
perfect union. And in many other points the mystic analogies are 
valuable. It is, however, clear that such treatment has great defects. 
When, for instance, Miss Underhill applies her thought to the relation 
of the life and person of our Lord to the Christian experience, it 
becomes clear that He cannot be said on her theory to be much more 
than the path-finder to the highest reality—while ot the light Himself, 
He is a sort of Prometheus. But whatever may be the explanation of 
the Christian sense of Atonement through Christ, it seems fairly clear 
that this was to St Paul and most other Christians of all ages more than 
stimulus to imitation. It is then, as we have said, on Christology that 
mystic interpretation seems most clearly to break down. 

But when we approach the second and third parts of her book, those 
on St Paul and ‘the Johannine Mystic’, the method becomes much 
more valuable, since, though not an exhaustive explanation of the 
phenomena, the comparison of mystic psychology is very valuable 
as an illustration of facts which have a genuinely mystical side— 
and Miss Underhill’s stores of knowledge are never at fault for an apt 
quotation. St Paul’s conversion, as she shews, is closely parallel to the 
entrance of many mystics on the Illuminative way; and even in its 
psychological manifestations may be found significantly similar (although 
it is curious that she seems to be unaware that temporary blindness is 
a common phenomenon in conversion—there are two cases on one page 
of John Wesley’s journal). And in dealing with the Johannine Mystic 
this method is especially fruitful in hypothesis. Here the close 
similarities with such writings as that of Catharine Emmerich, with 
her detailed description clearly drawn from actual vision of the early 
life of our Lady, suggest to Miss Underhill the probability that the 
greater part of the fourth Gospel was received by its writer in the form 
of mystical visions and auditions. Certainly the striking parallel 
between the attestation of Julian of Norwich’s vision of the blood 
streaming from under the crown of thorns with the personal and 
emphatic testimony of the Johannine writer to the water and blood 
from the pierced side must strike all readers of both books: but even 
here it is difficult to see why (if, as it appears, Miss Underhill believes 
in clairvoyance on the part of mystics) the hypothesis of ‘seeing 
backwards’ into actual history need be excluded, since there is far 
more evidence for such retrospective than for ‘ prophetic’ clairvoyance ; 
and this would equally explain St Paul’s account of the institution of 
the Eucharist if he intended to describe a revelation granted to himself. 
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But, apart from this, the thorough application of her theory is difficult : 
for instance, it is, for those who have not read so deeply in the Mystics, 
a hard task to conceive that all the little meaningless, unless historical, 
Gata of time and place should have been the result of any except historical 
experience, or be intended to convey, or form part of, any system of 
allegory. It is difficult also to suppose that such a detail as 7dy dle 
should have been inserted except as the result of a compelling remini- 
scence of fact. If, however, we are forced, again following Baron 
von Hiigel (this time in the Lxcyclopaedia Britannica), to discard the 
possibility of history (and his own parallel of Battista Vernazza would 
only have to be extended from 13 years of age to 17 or so to make it 
possible), Miss Underhill’s theory has the support of the Baron to 
some degree, and seems most attractive ; moreover it possesses con- 
siderably more evidence, drawn from comparative psychology, than any 
theory of composite authorship or construction on a (minimum) basis 
of history. But one wonders why such a supposition does not suggest 
that the Apocalypse was written by one with the same powers of vision 
and audition at an earlier stage of his mystic experience—but then, 
apocalyptic is essentially unmystical in character, since it comes rather 
of the prophetic school and rests on crude use of the Old Testament, 
and therefore is not amenable to Miss Underhill’s treatment. 

It is impossible here even to criticize the last two parts of the book, 
and, indeed, in Miss Underhill’s plan they are clearly of the nature of 
an epilogue, and there is little in them which could deserve anything 
but praise. Gratitude is due to her especially for her description of 
Mystic life in the early Church, and for recalling to notice the almost 
forgotten Mystic chief Macarius of whom readers of the JOURNAL were 
reminded some years ago by Dr Gore (vol. viii pp. 85 ff). But there 
are certain underlying presuppositions which come out most clearly in 
this part of her work and seem at least to provoke enquiry. 

Miss Underhill is deeply affected by the brilliant picture-thought 
of M. Bergson, and her treatment of the subject is so much an applica- 
tion of this to the study of mysticism that the reader is tempted to 
wonder whether anything can be left for M. Bergson to say in his forth- 
coming lectures on the Mystic psychology. But with the picturesque- 
ness and clarity which this background gives to her work there go 
certain dangers which she hardly seems to succeed in escaping. 
Motion is so much at the heart of all things, that not only are they 
all advancing by ‘saltatory ascents’, but their maker, if such is postu- 
lated, must also be conceived as coming to further and fuller fruition. 
But the human mind is then bound to ask, what becomes of motion 
when everything is moving? So in the application to religion it would 
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seem as though Miss Underhill were entangled in the supposition that 
God Himself evolves creatively. But quite apart from this particular 
objection, the use of the spatial imagery of biological evolution (‘ sheaf- 
like growth’, &c.) and the prevalence of such impersonal terms as 
‘reality’ and ‘the transcendent’ (not to mention ‘the Absolute’) 
and dan vital, imply something very different from the ‘Father’ of 
Christian religion and theology, and the childlike relation to Him; 
while the attitude suggested in Miss Underhill’s frequent employment 
of such terms as ‘adventure’, ‘romantic’, ‘questing’, is hardly typical 
of the Christian calling to Sonship. These, however, are comparatively 
small points, though not unimportant as indicating tendency. 

But there are at least two points in which it appears really vital to 
join issue with Miss Underhill’s implied and even expressed beliefs. 
In the first place as to the ‘temperamentalism’ of religion (a phrase 
she would not be guilty of using but a fact which she assumes). It is 
not possible to hold to the Christian faith in one Father unless on 
a basis of belief that a// may be sons. But when Miss Underhill refers 
to those who are so ‘gifted’ as to be able to become ‘adepts’ one 
cannot but suspect (and, indeed, she explicitly states it in some passages) 
that she believes only some souls to be born capable of the highest in 
religion. Now it is perfectly true that not all are capable of the highest 
mysticism in the proper sense of the word, since this is no doubt 
dependent to a large extent on certain psychophysical peculiarities ; 
but St Paul would have repudiated with anathema the doctrine that not 
all men could become in the full sense sons. One cannot believe that 
Miss Underhill really means so to identify two positions, as would follow 
if she maintains that mysticism is the core of real religion, and also 
approves of the definitely esoteric position, e.g. of Clement of Alexandria. 

Secondly, the attitude towards the material in much of Miss Under- 
hill’s book is distinctly not the sacramental position which is implied 
in any belief in a real Incarnation, She tends to regard matter as 
‘clogging’, in the familiar neoplatonic way; and her attitude towards 
the institutional sacraments can hardly be called more than zymbolic in 
the modern sense of the word—they ‘dramatize’ truth. No doubt this 
hangs together with the exalted spirituality of her esoteric Christianity, 
but it is definitely not the religion where ‘ wayfaring men though fools 
cannot err’. It is for the sake of those whose religiosity is not tempera- 
mental, who find it hard to understand the meaning of ‘pure spirit’, 
that Catholic Christianity has always insisted on a ‘presence’ in the 
sacrament as objective as the presence -of Christ to His disciples ‘in 
the days of His flesh ’—a permanent possibility of real contact, whether 
we recognize it or not—, and this for Miss Underhill is ‘magical’. But 
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surely the Christian attitude leads to the transvaluation of the material as 
a necessary means of the soul’s immortal life, so that for true spirituality 
we shall need more and more of what Baron von Hiigel calls the 
‘dipping and re-dipping in the thing-element’ of matter, of practical 
life, of scientific research, of enforced suffering. 

And lastly, and perhaps most important, the mystical position seems 
weak on the ethical side—and this in two respects. First, sin is hardly 
conceived of in the mystic scheme as anything but imperfection— 
a yielding to a sort of gravitation. ‘This, of course, is in keeping with 
the lack of stress on the will-element in personality which involves the 
conclusion that choice is subordinate. It is, of course, true that for 
the Christian, as opposed to the Aristotelian, all good is the working of 
the Spirit of God in man ; but the logical contrary to this, that all evil 
is the action of the Devil, never has been admitted, and, indeed, cannot 
without involving a full-blown determinism. Man’s will is definitely 
capable of realizing objective ends, acting on principles of its own 
choice, and the choice is no less definite and the will no less active 
if the ends realized are bad. So that the Christian sense of sin is that 
of definitely personal rebellion against love, and not that of any mere 
failure to attain, as it tends to be for the mystic with the sanction of 
Miss Underhill. And secondly, the mystic’s relation is primarily 
what Baron von Hiigel calls ‘vertical’, and only secondarily, even if 
at all, ‘horizontal’, i.e. God and the Soul have the Brother’s soul 
only as an appendix. ‘The mystic, even when Christian, tends to 
regard the outgoing activity of charity, the practical life in general, as 
the result of the upward and downward connexion of God and man. 
But for the Christian it is only as a member of the family that he 
approaches the Father, and brotherly love is a necessary pre-condition 
of the filial relation, ‘He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ It is this 
specifically Christian attitude which finds expression, not only in the 
belief in ‘the Firstborn of many brethren’, but also in the faith in a Spirit 
who is essentially in the community and ‘through whom we cry, Abba 
Father’. And it is disappointing to find that in this book Miss Underhill 
mentions frequently without any note of-depreciation the violently anti- 
social mysticism of Angela of Foligno. In this respect she shews less 
sense of this side of Christianity than in her previous work. 

But, when all has been said, it is impossible not to be really glad that 
Miss Underhill has published her book. Her position is one which 
needed definite statement in order that both its strength and its weak- 
ness might become apparent. And she has given it a form which could 
hardly have been improved in tone and general excellence of presenta- 
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tion. There can be no doubt that she has in many cases brought out 
the real meaning of much that the New Testament contains, in a way 
which is beyond all praise. And if in doing so, and more especially in 
formulating more general positions and results, she has tended to make 
Christianity a less rich and varied thing than it actually is, this can be 
gratefully accepted and discounted, since she has shewn a side of it 
which has until recently been largely ignored. But it is mainly as 
a presentation of a large part of religious truth to those who have not 
been touched by conventional forms of teaching that the book will 
probably have its greatest value. It is part of the general ‘ renaissance 
of faith’ which takes so many forms in our day and will help on the 
movement, and, though it will need supplementing, such work is 
always to the good. 

It is, however, probable that the greatest force of the evidential 
argument from Mysticism is to be found in rather a different shape from 
that which Miss Underhill gives to it. She tends to regard the mystic 
as one who experiences and reveals reality on a higher level than that 
accessible to the ordinary consciousness. It is, however, always possible 
to rebut this assertion by pointing to the aberrations of Mysticism and 
to the essentially subjective character of its apprehension. But it is no 
so easy to invalidate the argument if stated in another form. We may 
put it from the more distinctively psychological point of view, and 
maintain that in Mysticism the human mind finds its most characteristic 
and complete developement. Regarding the mind as a mere mechanism, 
even so materialistic a psychologist as M. Ribot has maintained,’ that 
it is in the great Christian mystics only that attention attains the 
maximum of which it is capable. In it alone the voluntary has 
become entirely spontaneous. He holds that the balance and pro- 
ductiveness of the mystic’s mind in this sphere is the highest which 
that complicated machine can reach. It is this equipoise and fertility 
in the field of attention which marks for him the value of this type—but 
how he explains its apparent soundness, if the conscious suppositions 
on which such a growth is based are mere illusions, remains a mystery. 
For the ordinary man it will seem a compelling conclusion, that the 
mystic is on the whole right, if it can be proved that only in such types 
of mind does man come to his greatest activity and his fullest peace. 

But this argument should rather be used to authenticate religion as 
a whole than mysticism in particular, since other sorts of religious soul 
than the purely mystic have the same experience of perfect stability 
along with enhanced energy drawn from what they regard as a super- 
natural source. And, indeed, it can only accredit the Christian mystic, 
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for whom the outgoing movement is as essential as the ‘returning 
and rest’, and not the mere quietist whether Eastern or Western. So 
that the value of Miss Underhill’s work in this sphere is rather to 
convey a general impression of the attractiveness of Mysticism than 
to drive home the real argument which may be based on a study of 
religious psychology. But this is as far as it goes a great gain, and her 
work should receive a wide welcome. 
J. L. JoHNsToN, 


CHRYSOSTOM ON 1 CORINTHIANS i 13. 


In view of the uncertainty as to St Paul’s meaning, when he says to 
the Corinthians Mepéprorar 6 Xpurrds, evidenced by our texts, versions, 
and commentaries in England, it may be worth while to ask for a re- 
examination of the treatment of the passage by Chrysostom. Our own 
readiness to consider the alternative interpretation mentioned by him, 
and our estimate of the importance which he himself attached to it, 
will both be influenced by a careful noting of the interpretation which 
he first gives, and of the tone, whether of confidence or of hesitation, 
in which he gives it. We may also gain something by observing what 
interpretations he wholly ignores. 

The passage of his Third Homily with which we have to do runs as 
follows :— 


* But that they were doing wrong in assigning themselves to this and 
that person is evident ; and he had good right to address to them the 
rebuke, You do not well in saying “I belong to Paul, and I to Apollos, 
and I to Cephas”: but what made him add, “and I to Christ”? For 
if those who assigned themselves to men were doing wrong, surely their 
wrongdoing was not shared by those who referred themselves to Christ. 
What he was finding fault with, however, was not their claiming Christ 
as their own Patron (61 Xpurrov éavrois but their not all 
claiming Him alone. And I think that the words “ And I to Christ” 
are an addition of the Apostle’s own making (to what the Corinthians 
actually said), due to his desire to make the charge against them 
weightier, and to shew that according to this way of thinking (otrw) 
Christ too had been given merely as one part (cis pépos dobévra ev), 
although they were not doing this in such wise (ovrws, i.e. in this 
glaring and palpable manner). For that ¢4is was what he meant he 
made evident by the following words, “ Has Christ been made a fart 
(pepéprora)?” What he means (by putting this question) is something 
of this sort, “ You have cut Christ to pieces, and broken up His body”. 
Do you see his strong feeling, the vehemence of his rebuke, the indigna- 
tion with which his language is filled? For whenever, instead of framing 
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a charge, he simply puts a question, he does so to mark his sense that 
the absurdity of the thing admits of no doubt. 

Some, however, say that he would convey quite a different thought 
by saying, Menepurrar 6 Xpuoros ; that by he means “ divided 
up and shared the Church with men, taking one part Himself and 
giving them another 


(Chrysostom proceeds to consider the next words Mj IatAos éorav- 

A careful perusal of this passage will shew that Chrysostom suggests 
two ways of taking the question Mepépurra 6 Xpurrds; (He apparently 
has no doubt at all that it ¢s a question.) 

(a) According to the first interpretation peyépuorar is equivalent to 
eis pépos Sédorar &v, to adapt his own way of putting it—‘ Has Christ 
been given as one part?’ By saying ‘I belong to Paul, I to Apollos, 
I to Cephas’, you have been rending us, who are His members, away 
from His body, and leaving Him as a mere part of it. This would 
seem to be the meaning of the words cis pépos do0évta &. ‘The 
Corinthians had ‘assigned themselves ’ to this or that Christian teacher, 
to this or that member of the Body, as though he were (to them) the 
head : they had ‘cut it up’ eis pépy, leaving Christ Himself to be but 
one pépos. To make it clear to them that this is what they were doing 
St Paul has put in éy 8 Xpuwrrod, though they had none of them put 
forward this claim. By the words xareréyere tov Xpuorov, wat 
avrod he is not giving a second paraphrase of The 
word he has already explained by «is pépos d06évra &. He is telling 
them that they cannot claim to delong to (to ‘be of’) a member of 
Christ without virtually cutting off that member and making him into 
a guast-head separate from the body. And by doing this they are 
regarding Christ Himself as having been given (by the Father) ‘ as one 
part’ and not as the whole Salvation of all. They are denying that 
‘the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of the Glory... gave 
Him as Head over all things to the Church’ (Eph. i 22). And the 
word do6évra shews that pepéprra: is the (supposed) act of God. ‘Do 
you mean to say that God has given His Son as fart only of the world’s 
salvation ? that Paul and Apollos and Cephas are co-ordinate parts of 
the great gift ?’ 

It is of importance, then, to observe that Chrysostom does not treat 
pepeprtar as the act of the Corinthian Christians ‘ dividing’ Christ ; 
and that he does not take the second 6 Xpurrés as meaning the mystical 
Body of the Lord. Indeed, the rendering adopted by the A.V. and 
R. V. does not seem to have occurred to him, any more than the possi- 
bility of taking the words otherwise than interrogatively (with Westcott 
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and Hort’s text and R. V. margin). Moreover, he evidently thinks that 
the question ‘ Does Christ constitute a part (of the Father’s gift) ?’ 
would be pointless had there actually been a party at Corinth claiming 
to differ from the other parties in belonging to Christ. The existence 
of such a party, with the three others claiming other heads, would have 
been an open avowal that Christ was no more than a co-ordinate part 
of man’s salvation. 

The first interpretation of peyvépurrac put forward by Chrysostom is 
not materially different from that adopted from Evans in the latest 
utterance of an English scholar on the subject in the ‘ International 
Critical Commentary’. ‘These scholars agree with Chrysostom, in 
avoiding the rendering of our Versions of 1611 and 1881. 

Chrysostom, it will be noticed, says hardly anything in support of his 
own explanation of pepepurrat and bases it upon a guess (ofa) which 
will scarcely win general approval. 

(4) Having thus briefly explained the question with peyéprrac treated 
as a Passive, he proceeds to tell us that some maintained that the 
Apostle used the verb here not as a Passive but as a Middle. He at 
all events does not forbid us to ask what these scholars could urge in 
favour of their view. 

1. Did the Greek language allow of it? The Middle Voice pepiZopa 
is perfectly familiar in the sense of ‘ sharing with others’ or ‘ receiving 
a share’, So, in r Sam. xxx 24, we read xara 7d peproivra, ‘ they 
shall share alike’; and in Proverbs xxix 24 ds pepierac xXérry, ‘he who 
goes shares with a thief’. 

2. Would such an idea be familiar to a Corinthian audience in the 
reign of Claudius? The Roman Empire was, indeed, fast making the 
world forget its past, but the career of Alexander must have bulked 
larger in the Greek world than that of Napoleon in Europe. And had 
Napoleon not been overthrown but left an Empire for his Marshals to 
share, the fact of being ruled by the descendants of these men would 
have burnt the idea into the different peoples. Men living in a world 
ruled so long by Antiochi, and Ptolemies and the rest, would be quick 
to catch a speaker’s meaning when he asked ‘ Do you regard such an 
one as an Alexander or as a Ptolemy?’ A Greek historian, who 
flourished in the time of Julius Caesar, writing of these Diadochi uses 
these words :—rév pepeprpévwn tas catpareias pév 
mapthaBe tiv Atyurrov (Diodorus xviii 14); and a little later: 6 Iep- 
dixxas . . . rapédwxe Tiv catparciav Eipéver TG Kapdiav@, xabdrep 
jw pepeprpévos (xviii 16). These examples shew, were it necessary, how 
little the Passive can lay claim to sole possession of pepépurpar. Can 
we doubt that a Greek hearing the words éxaoros ipév A€yer "Eyd pév 
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Tlavdov, "ArodAd, 5 Kya, "Ey 8 Mepeé- 
purrat 6 Xpurrds ; might easily take the question to mean ‘ Is Christ One 
who has received dut a share of an empire?’ ‘Are Paul and Apollos 
on a level with Him, as Ptolemy with Eumenes and Antigonus ?’ 

3. The synonym used by Chrysostom for pepiLowar, meaning ‘1 go 
shares with’, suggests another division of empire familiar to Greeks. 
The famous Myth in the Gorgias begins dieve(pavto riv dpyyv 
kai 6 WAovrwv, éredi) tod mapéAaBov (523 A). 
Among writers who have come down to us, Plutarch, Eusebius, and 
Theodoret quote this Myth in whole or in part (see Thompson’s note). 
May not an Athenian or a Corinthian audience have been almost as 
much at home with this Myth as with the fact that Greek generals 
had shared the Empire of Alexander ? 

4. If pepépurra be Middle, we escape the necessity of supposing, as 
the Passive obliges us to do, that, instead of Christians being spoken of 
as belonging to Christ, Christ is spoken of as belonging to them—as 
apportioned to them, instead of they to Him. After ‘I belong to Paul 
.-.and I to Christ’, it is surely far more fitting to ask ‘Has Christ 
shared you?’ than ‘ Has Christ been apportioned to you?’ ‘This latter 
question presupposes the claims ‘Paul belongs to me . . . Christ to 
me’. This is a difficulty about the Passive which commentators as 
a rule ignore. 

5. Nor is it otherwise with regard to the questions which follow. 
If Christ shared men with Paul, so that they can say ‘I belong to 
Paul ’, then Paul must have somewhat to shew equivalent to the Cross, 
by the Blood of which Christ purchased us, If they are ‘ not their own’ 
but ‘ Paul’s’, Paul must be able to point to the price which he paid for 
them. And their Baptism must testify before God and man that ‘the 
fair Name called on them’ was that of Paul. When like Paul himself 
they ‘arose and were baptized and got their sins washed away’, they 
cannot, like him, have ‘called upon them the Name of the Lord Jesus’ 
but they must have ascribed themselves to Paul. 

6. The burden of the earlier part of 1 Corinthians is a renunciation 
by St Paul on his own and on Apollos’s behalf of any position but one 
of subordination to God and Christ. He tells them that he and Apollos 
are ‘God’s team’ (of oxen) ; that they are God’s tilth, God’s building : 
that ‘ servants through whom ye believed’, ‘ agents of Christ’, ‘ stewards 
of mysteries of God’ are the loftiest titles apostles can claim. 

7. With the pronouns crowding before and after the question, there 
is no difficulty in supplying tpas. But the pronoun could not have 
been inserted without detracting from the force of the indignant ques- 
tion: ‘ Has Christ taken part in a “ partitioning ” ?’ 

G. H. Wuiraker. 
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THE EXAGGERATION OF ERRORS IN THE 
MASSORETIC. 


In this paper it is suggested that in the admittedly difficult passages 
of the Old Testament the consonantal text is not so corrupt as many 
interpreters assume, and that the following examples are sufficiently 
representative to shew that errors are generally due to the confusion 
of letters similar in sound or form, to the wrong division of consonants, 
wrong pointing, dittography, reminiscence, or dogmatic alteration. 
Then, there are a number of words now regarded as errors which are 
really only dialectic variations of spelling ; these will be considered in 
a separate paragraph. I refer to the interchange of the letters yp, ¥, P: 
the Senjirli inscriptions and the Elephantine Aramaic papyri shew 
that the interchange was more prevalent than we had hitherto 
believed, and that, even in one and the same document, e.g. &¥! 
and xp in the Senjirli, and “wy and “wp, equal Hebrew W2¥, in the 
Elephantine. That the several writers of the Old Testament should. 
be free from these dialect influences is improbable from a historical 
point of view; and even assuming that the spelling was gradually 
unified, it is equally improbable that some instances were not over- 
looked. It is pointed out in Gesenius (Gram. Oxf. 1898, p. 27) that 
the sequence of certain letters in the Hebrew alphabet indicates 
an attempt at classification: I should give the same reason for the 
position of y after 5 in Lam. ii—iv, for the letters were closely related 
by their interchange ; and this may also account for the LXX departure 
from the Mas. (Massoretic) in placing y before ¥ in Prov. xxxi 25. 
The question why Lam. i retains the usual order of the letters is literary 
and not textual, and therefore beyond the scope of this paper. On this 
dialectic point I should refer the reader to Dr Driver’s lucid notes and 
foot-notes on 1 Sam. i 6 in Wotes Heb. T. B.S. ed. 1913. 

(a) In Isa. xli 21 the difficult D>°'NiO¥y is explained by many as an 
error for ‘2TN3¥Y your idols, after Jerome idola vestra, by others as 
meaning defences, after the Arabic. Though the former view assumes 
a unique form and the latter a unique meaning in Biblical Hebrew, 
both are possible. It is, however, strange that the two other Versions 
should have been ignored, for G. (LXX) ai Bovdai pay, and P. aohwssh 
certainly imply the consonants transposed, viz. ’2"M¥Yit0, which the latter 
Version represents by the same word in five out of the seven occurrences, 
The rendering of the Targum, PINY visions, prognostics, prophecies, 
is very strange, for this version is generally literal when not paraphrastic 
or Midrashic ; and the simple way of explaining it is that it read the 
y as Pp, i.e. ‘NOP, which in Syr. and Targ. means vaticinium. This 
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view finds support in the fact that P. translates in Job xxix 18 the same 
word twice, once as spelt with p and once with y. See note on the 
passage. 

xlix 24. The context and Versions shew clearly that we ought to 
read yy and not py, but, in admitting this, as most interpreters do, 
the Mas. is not necessarily an error, but may be a remnant of the 
original spelling, ¥ standing for y and p for ¥, but a later copyist, not 
noticing the context and regarding pny as strange, altered the “ into +. 

Hos. vii 6. The suggestion (Oxf. Lex.) to alter 125) into “3 after G. 
dvexavOyoav implies an improbable error. It is more likely that p 
stands for ¥,i.e. 1298, which also Doederlein suggested but regarded the 
Mas. as error. 

Amos iv 13. Aquila (Syr. Hex. marg.) translates 95° éxiyvows, which 
clearly implies "538 inundation. Cf. Syriac and Aramaic 8. It is not 
easy to say whether he read the Mas. so on traditional authority or found 
a ¥ in his copy. In any case, his rendering makes better sense if he 
read WY for "MW—as he must have done to make sense—‘ He turns 
the Delta into an inundation, and He treads on the dry heights of the 
earth’. 

Ps. xii 7. yw bvbya is a riddle, which has been variously emended, 
but is still regarded by the more cautious as hopelessly corrupt (Buhl in 
Kit. id. Hebr. 1913). Let us assume that y is meant for what is ¥ in 
the other dialects, and see if it yields the required sense. In Arab. jo 
means to c/ear wine, or grain that was mixed with dust, so that each 
becomes separated from the other (Lane) ; compare Jerome’s rendering 
of the clause separatum a terra. In Syr. Ss, means expurgavit, perco- 
lavit, defaecavit, , pass. partic. used as adjective means ¢rans/ucidus, 
transparens ; compare wo (Syr. Hex. marg.) for P2N, Mal. iii 3. The 
word has the same meaning in the Talmud. Now G.’s rendering of 
v. 7 b dpyvipiov rervpwpévor, doxip.ov Can only mean: silver smelted, 
examined or tested with reference to the earth, or tested with the earth 
on it; in other words, the translator understood the line to refer to the 
first process in making silver fit for the jeweller, the separation of 
the earth from the metal, as distinct from the second process, refining, 
the separation of the silver from alloys. Hence the original may mean 
‘when it is purged in respect of the earth’: the syntax is rough, but 
this sense of ? after a passive has a parallel in Ezra vi 8. It is, however, 
difficult to say whether the phrase ’5’3 is original or a gloss to explain 
that |"¥ does not mean here the refining process, as it often does, 
because ppt means this. If one could rely on the witness of G. in 
Prov. xxv 4, where it translates FIND RYN Kat Kabapov 
dav, the word Sby in the above-named meanings occurs also in Hebrew, 
for the Greek obviously implies 193 47¥ 58", which gives a more 
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natural sense. The correction 2 M32 for 2 my after G. (Kit. 
Bib. Hebr.) does not account for xabapw. 

Ps. xix 5. D1 cannot mean ¢heir circuit, nor does it go with the parallel ; 
hence, very many commentators regard it as an error for Ddp, But this 
has ‘serious difficulties: (@) it is improbable, though possible, that 
the same word would be used in two consecutive lines, (4) the error is 
also improbable, (¢) is it conceivable that when the author has obviously 
tried to use as many different words as he could think of which express 
utterance, Viz. 133, Y33, TIN, 735, that he would leave 
out so well-known a word as M¥? It is quite clear that the P is here 
the equivalent of the Hebrew ¥, i. e. DIS, though it is difficult to decide 
whether it is original or an error of an Aramaic-speaking copyist. If this 
view be correct, 1¥ and %P in Isa. xxviii 10-13 look like a satire on the 
mixed peoples to whom the Prophet was speaking, some pronouncing 
the same word one way and others another. The words may sy and 
mans jw, and the Aramaism “yt seem to support this explanation, 
though the exegesis of the section still remains obscure. 

xxix 18, OY. P. translates the line twice: Janmso 
and ylo, the second implying ‘3p with Pp, the 
first “29. The meaning of the first rendering is, ‘I shall remove to 
a poor nation’, implying Y8 WY OY. Here also it is difficult to say 
whether the translator had two alternative readings before him or knew 
that the letters were often so used. 

(6) 1 Sam. i 18. Taking the verb in the clause md 7 in the usual 
sense, it is admittedly difficult to make any sense of the line. Many, 
relying on G. ovvérece, alter *7 into DB). Such an error is improbable, 
and the Greek may represent the Arabic sense #0 fa//, which is so used in 
Job xxxvii 6; it is no more strange that mm should be used in the sense 
of 5p than it is for the latter to be used in the sense of the former in 
Ruth iii 18. ‘The Vulg. translation of NS non sunt amplius 
in diversa mutata suggests that nm was without the vowel letter in the 
translator’s copy, and he read the two words nbn from dn, retaining the 
second radical as in "3, and giving the word the meaning which it has in 
Arab. and in the Talmud Sim. P. implies the same root. 

1 Kings xii 8. DO’ VY9 WR is certainly improbable syntax, but it is 
rash to strike out ‘wx as Dr Burney does ; the second word was meant 
to be read D799 ‘whom he had already made to attend’ on him. 

2 Kings vi 11. 2, G. rpodi8wotv pe ; from which Klosterm. and 
others infer wb20 ; the equation of the correction with the Greek is 
improbable, and so is the error implied by the correction, and the Mas. 
consonants are original. It is quite natural to expect an Aramaean 
to use Aramaic, hence ‘nnn in v. 8 is a slip for the Aram. 993M, and 
so is for the Aram. Compare Syr. Hex. pas. 
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Isa. ii 16. nivay, G. Oéav KddXovs. It seems clear 
that the Greek represents two translations, 6é. a form of may and zAoi., 
a word which means ‘ship’; but as there is no such word in Hebrew 
with this meaning, many regard ny>v as an error for M2°8D, As far as 
I know, no one has explained how G. came to use 6¢. if "BD were before 
the translator, so I presume we must assume that he had two MSS, one 
with the Mas. reading and one with “pp, which view diminishes the 
trustworthiness of the Mas. I contend that G. had the Mas. form 
only, and 7A. represents the well-known Egyptian word, of which 
there are several variants, in Semitic consonants, 3¥, ‘n>’, nn’, 
n>’, meaning not only the sacred bark but also an ordinary ship, such as 
a tug (Brugsch Hieroglyph.-demot. Wort. p. 1327, Suppl. p. 1142). Ihave 
shewn elsewhere that the problematic MW Isa. xix. 7, as well as the 
second “8 in this verse, are well-known Egyptian words, though of 
course the vowels of 18° for the Nile and ‘x’ fruit are unknown at 
present (Orient. Literaturz. 1912, p. 496). 

Isa. iii, 6. G. 7d Bpdpa 7d is said to imply 
snd2N0 (Gray, Znt. Crit. Com.), an improbable error on the part either 
of Mas. or of G., but the latter obviously gave a free rendering of 
nn ndvianm, 

lvii 9. "WM. The rendering, ‘And thou wentest to the king with 
oil’ (RV.), is somewhat difficult, for this can hardly be a crime; then, 
the next line implies that the oil was used in some way for personal 
adornment. So many recent commentators regard it as an error for 
‘20M, which is said to be implied by ornasti unguento (Sym. Vulg.). 
But why change the Mas. consonants? Pointing "WM it means ‘and 
thou art moist’, or sa/urated, with oil to please the king. From the 
root MY (see etymology in Oxf. Lex.) we have N22 Num. vi 3. The 
Prophet uses this word in satire; not the ordinary anointing, but a 
soaking in it. 

Hos. viii 6. 87 58%¥™). The several interpretations and emenda- 
tions do not as yet satisfy many sober critics, and nothing seems to suit 
the context better than the reading by “iv > ‘For who is the bull god, 
whom but a craftsman has made, but really he is not oyndx?’ It seems 
probable that in the extremely difficult verse, xiii 1, nM" is a dogmatic 
alteration of MA, which alludes to Jeroboam’s plans and actions as 
recorded in 1 Kings xii 26-33, and a pious Jew would regard this term 
as an insult to God’s law. Then reading by iva NW? the verse would 
mean, ‘When Ephraim uttered religious injunctions he was beguiled 
by the bull god’. 

xi 4. The last clause beginning with ®8) is admittedly obscure, 
and the unique form 5*21 is suspicious. One of the several suggestions 
offered to make it intelligible is to read ©81. I think the Mas. pointing 
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is right ; it is meant for the adverb from Hpk, and the reading of three 
Kenn. MSS beaine for 5518 confirms this. The line means, ‘and I am 
ever leading them gently’: cf. 1 Kings xxi 27, Gen. xxxiii 14. 

xiii 2. DMR OF D7, A number of suggestions and emendations 
on this difficult clause are given in Harper’s commentary (Zéern. Crit. 
Comm.). He himself adds a fresh line. Duhm reads in the next clause 
373} for Mas. ‘Mf, and interprets the two clauses as meaning that the 
people cry out, ‘ Offer sacrifices to them, a man is to kiss a calf’. Such 
wording and syntax is not very creditable to a poet who, according to 
Duhm, could write in metre and different strophic schemes. The line in 
question is too prosy ; then, one expects the speaker, who is supposed 
to appeal to the people, to be a person of authority, such as a priest 
or an elder; nor is it probable that the author would have used an 
imper. and jussive, referring to the same person, in one clause. The 
same subject in Isa. xli 6-7, where the rare word nbn is used, suggests 
that the repetition of the letters n, 5, » in the line beginning with nbo, 
made the copyist write the $ of nnd before the 7 instead of after it, 
i.e. papdnnds ‘all they (craftsmen) that hammer them say’, . 
satirically, they who are so cruel as to sacrifice human beings have 
tenderness enough to kiss mere dumb animals. Compare Cheyne’s fine 
translation of the passage in Isaiah in Haupt’s SBOT. 

Amos iii 12. ®"Y pyHT. I venture to think that the generally 
accepted view that the 3 of nxB3 follows D’av1"N is open to question. 
One expects by, and the first half of the verse makes it more natura 
that the 3 should follow ty»: ‘so will they who dwell in Samaria be 
saved with only so much as the corner of a bedstead or the cross-piece 
(or pole) of the leg of a couch’, reading “Y iw 133. To what particular 
part of the couch 73 refers it is hard to say, but we know that poles 
were used for carrying it, and side-pieces were used to secure the legs 
and other parts. See Pollen Furniture and Woodwork i pp. 21, 24, and 
illustrations 1, 8, 10, 37, 38. A recently-discovered Egyptian couch 
of the twelfth Dynasty is described as having its two sides strutted 
apart by curved pieces of wood, and the head-board is secured by two 
bent wood angle-pieces (British School of Archaeol. in Egypt, 1912, 
P. 35 f). 

Ps. ix 7, 8. The difficulties in v. 7 are obvious, and Buhl (Kit. 
Bibl. Hebr.) considers the whole verse to be corrupt ; but as the next 
four verses begin with dittograms the scribe may have made a slip of 
transposition in this verse, and the original was 12°F2 NT and {OY ; 
is wrongly divided, viz. OM] 722. This is just what 
one exulting over a crushed enemy would say, ‘Lo, their homes are 
ruined for ever; thou hast overthrown their cities; the memory of 
them has perished. Ha, Jehovah’, &c. 
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cxxxix 11. ‘38%, It must be admitted that the verb does not go 
with TN, but the correction °220’, after Sym. Jerome and dAXos, is 


unnecessary: the Mas. means the same, if read correctly, viz. ‘2B, from 
}DD, also jaw Deut. xxxiii 19. This reading is indirectly confirmed by 
the curious rendering of P. uS soa, which is after the Arab. U2, to be 
thin, transparent, translucent. 

Job xiii 14. 9 by. As the verse states the very opposite of what 
is required by the context, many regard the words as a repetition of the 
end of v. 13 ; so Driver in his Book of Job in the Rev. Vers. Their absence 
in G. is by itself no evidence, for the translator may have omitted them 
by dittography. I think it is but just to the Mas. that we should first 
understand the meaning of these antique figures of speech. The first 
occurs only here ; the second three times elsewhere (Judges xii 3, 1 Sam. 
xix 5, xxviii 21), but if we once know the exact sense of the latter we 
shall also know that of the former. In a paper on Zgyptian Words 
and Idioms in the Book of Job, Orient. Literaturz., Aug. 1913, Pp. 3435 
I have pointed out that a passage in a fourteenth-century B.c. papyrus 
shews that the meaning is, ‘I am going to face a great danger ; I must 
therefore take extra care of my soul, and keep it in my hand’; and, by 
inference, the first simile means the same, the figure, no doubt, having 
its origin in the habit of animals to carry off their prey in their teeth for 
fear of another animal taking it from them. ‘Thus the verse means 
simply, Why should I take extra care of my body and soul; I do not 
mind risking them; ‘Behold, let Him kill me, I am_ not terrified’ 
{v. 15 reading *8 ND), Duhm, in his commentary, explains the first 
simile as having its origin in the fact that when an animal cannot save 
itself by flight it defends itself with the teeth, but this does not account 
for the use of He strikes out ‘n'y. 

xv 11. The consolations are said to mean the comforting revelation 
spoken of in iv 12 f, and the gentle manner in which Eliphaz speaks 
in that chapter. Is this convincing? Job protests against the unjust 
afflictions ; can those commonplace words be regarded as comforts ? 
If its original had been the Mas. it is not likely that G. would have 
made the translation év jpdpryxas pepactiywoa, peyddus brepBad- 
Advtws AcAdAnxas. V. is paraphrastic, and gives no clue to shew what 
the original was. It is obviously guessing ; and the same may be said 
of P., except that it clearly reads DY27, the imper. As it is clear that 
G. read some form of 733, G. and P. suggest that in the first line the 
consonants are wrongly divided, viz. 98 Mion) Deduct 
from the afflictions God’s comforting-deeds’. G. Bickell, in his earlier 
work, strikes out by in his later work he alters Joe into 2. Duhm 
transposes the verse to produce some sense and the desired tetrastich. 
If my reading of the first line be correct, Dy must have fallen out by 
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dittography before Joy, viz. ND The whole verse means, 
‘Deduct from the scourges God’s comforts (good things of life), and thy 
pleading is without discernment’. myo\n3n occurs only here and xxi 2, 
in which latter passage there is also an error in the division of the 
consonants. 

In xxi 16 03% D732 has rightly caused much perplexity, as being 
the opposite of what the context suggests, and has given rise to trans- 
position of verses and theories of glosses. It is merely a dogmatic 
alteration of the irreverent utterance which Job puts into the mouth 
of the wicked: ‘ Behold, He does not give the good things with His 
own hands’, i. e. O2°~27"3. The same may be said of the unique {"°, 
the meaning of which is uncertain. The required word is ?72: ‘His 
own eyes “gaze on his affluence”: what does he care what will happen 
to his children when he is dead’? With this agrees MOM, i. e, MND 
(cf. xxix 6) for the Mas, “2M. 

Dan. iv 5. 98 Wi. As the verb 4x does not occur in Biblical 
Aramaic, nor, as far as I know, in Aramaic inscriptions and papyri, the 
punctators probably thought only of the adverbs and adjectives ; hence 
the alternative spelling and the strange punctuation. But it is obvious 
that as the preceding verse speaks of many astrologers and soothsayers, 
the phrase naturally means, ‘and while they—those spoken of in v. 4— 
were tarrying’, for the king had not yet dismissed them, ‘ Daniel 
entered’. The pointing is 08, partic. 

Though Ecclus. is uncanonical and copyists would be less careful . 
with the text than with that of the inspired Word of God, the errors in 
it may also be exaggerated, though, it is true, I have not studied it long 
enough to speak with confidence. Yet one passage, the emendation of 
which seems to be accepted by the most competent, may shew that 
the text deserves reconsideration. I may suggest in passing that an 
epigrammatic writing like this is more difficult to interpret than a 
historical or poetic work, and is therefore exposed to the additions 
of a glossator. In 118 193 1\2"yA, which is very obscure, has been 
emended j35 1ayn by Schechter with a note of interrogation after it, 
conjectured from G. éyAvxdv@y pédos, though G, never renders the 
Heb. j9 so. As it is quite clear that the Version is giving merely 
the sense of the whole verse and not a literal translation, it is not 
legitimate to impute an error to the scribe, especially as {31 does not 
occur in Biblical Hebrew. I take it that G. gives a free rendering 
of the MS consonants divided thus: 1132 Tyt; as “yw in the first 
line is a collective, meaning the choir, and the verb is singular, so it 
would also be here ; cf. Ps. lvii 9, cviii 3. The error is due to 
reminiscence of the technical phrase in Exod. xxvii 21, Lev. xxiv 3, 4. 


N. Herz. 
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THE SIXTINE BIBLE. 


Die Vulgata Sixtina von 1590: eine quellenmiissige Darstellung threr 
Geschichte, mit neuem Quellenmaterial aus dem Venezianischen 
Staatsarchiv. Von Dr FripoLin AMANN, geistlicher Lehrer und 
Lehramtspraktikant am Bertholdsgymnasium zu Freiburg im Breis- 
gau. Freiburg i. B. 1912: Herdersche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
(B. Herder, 68 Great Russell Street, W.C.) 


THE controversy over the Bull ‘ Aeternus ille’ has not been closed by 
the monograph of Dr Baumgarten, to which attention was drawn in the 
Journat of April last.1_ In Etudes* for October 5, 1912, M. Le Bachelet 
returns to the charge, and persists that the Bull was never formally pro- 
mulgated. Much that he adduces is only hearsay evidence—several 
cardinals told Bellarmine that it had not been really published, other 
people made the same assertion publicly, &c. ; against which it must 
always be remembered that it was to the interest of many to prove that 
the Bull was not a valid document, of none to shew that it was. But 
M. Le Bachelet is on stronger ground when he shews that there is a differ- 
ence between the printing and even the public exhibition of a Papal Bull, 
and its ‘publication’ in the strict canonical sense ; certainly it is a sus- 
picious fact that the ‘ Aeternus ille’ was not inserted in the Bullarium. 
M. Le Bachelet suggests that its own closing sentences interfered with 
its complete ‘ publication’ ; for after ordering due exhibition at Rome 
the Bull provided that its clauses were to affect ‘intra quatuor menses 
eos qui citra montes sunt; qui vero ultra montes, intra octo menses 
a die publicationis huiusmodi numerandos’. The Bull was dated 
March 1, 1590, and so would not come into effect outside Italy till 
November 1 ; but Sixtus died on August 27, and it was withdrawn very 
soon after his death: and so in a sense it was never fully promulgated. 
M. Le Bachelet, however, thus concedes that in Italy the Bull must 
have been in force since July 1. : 

A different explanation is offered by Dr Fr. Amann, who has given us 
a detailed history of the rise and fall of the Sixtine Bible, founded not 
merely on the materials furnished by Le Bachelet and Baumgarten, but 
also on a large amount of correspondence between the Doge of Venice 
and Alberto Badoer, the Venetian Ambassador at Rome, which is now 
published for the first time. Dr Amann’s book is no dry collection of 
data ; it is a vivid and interesting history. We are shewn the Revision 


1 Vol. xiv p. 472. 2 Etudes, tom. 133 p. 63. 
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Commission at work, honestly trying to settle the true Hieronymian 
text by the aid of the most ancient MSS; and the masterful old Pope 
getting anxious, and then angry, at the lengths to which the revision 
was going. Stormy scenes followed, and on one occasion he even 
threatened Cardinal Carafa with the Inquisition ; at length, in November 
1588, he decided to relieve the Commission of their task and undertake 
it all himself, notwithstanding the weight of official business that was 
pressing on him. Spite of his other labours he worked at the revision 
with feverish energy, and so overtaxed his secretary, Angelo Rocca, that 
he grew ill and nearly died—was, in fact, four times given over by the 
doctors. Within a year Sixtus had revised the whole Bible, though, as 
the printers in the Vatican Press could not keep pace with him, it was 
not till the following spring, May 1590, that the book was ready for 
publication. Critically, it was a compromise between the ordinary 
current text and that of the Commission, though here and there the 
Pope introduced readings that agreed with neither. 

There is no sign that he felt any doubts as to his ability and fitness 
for the work ; for some time the belief in papal Infallibility had been — 
gaining ground at Rome, and Sixtus himself espoused the doctrine 
eagerly, and was vehemently opposed to the more moderate theologians 
who would assign to the Pope only a ‘ potestas indirecta’. Yet no 
sooner was the Bible published than opposition shewed itself. Naturally 
the members of the Revision Commission viewed with disfavour an 
edition which ignored so much of their own careful work. Spain again 
used all her diplomatic power against the book: Philip II and Sixtus V 
were already violently opposed to each other, and the new Bible with 
its accompanying Bull formed an excellent excuse for further quarrelling. 
And Venice viewed with alarm the injury to her printers and booksellers 
which would result from the prohibition to print the Bible for the next 
ten years elsewhere than at the Vatican Press. Badoer, the Venetian 
ambassador, begged the Pope to issue a new Bull. But this the Pope 
absolutely refused to do ; he said he would die rather than withdraw the 
‘ Aeternus ille’ ; the utmost concession he would make was to promise 
that he would delay its execution for a while so as not to injure the 
Venetian tradesmen. 

Then, on August 27, 1590, Pope Sixtus died ; on September 5 the 
Congregation of Cardinals stopped all further sales of the Bible, and 
the other measures prescribed in the Bull were suspended. At the end 
of the year Bellarmine’s advice was followed ; though the Sixtine Bible 
was not officially prohibited—a proceeding which he considered as 
derogatory to Papal authority and the interests of the Church—as many 
copies as possible were bought up and destroyed ; and it was decided 
to revise the text rapidly, issue a new edition under Sixtus’s name, and 
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state in the preface that the previous edition had been found to contain 
a number of misprints ; and that it had been Sixtus’s own intention to 
bring out a revised Bible such as this now offered to the faithful. The 
rest of the history is well known. 

Against Le Bachelet, Dr Amann maintains that there can be no 
reasonable doubt of the due publication and promulgation of the Bu!l ; 
he is convinced that the publishing of separate printed copies is sufficient 
to prove this. But he allows that the Venetian correspondence shews 
that Sixtus, within a few days of his death, was consenting to delay the 
practical working of the Bull; he promised that the Venetian book- 
sellers should not be bound by it; and, no doubt, there were many 
people in Papal circles who imagined that this step would lead to others, 
and that he would materially alter the Bull, if not ultimately withdraw it. 

We are afraid that Bellarmine even now cannot be acquitted of false 
statement and suggestion in his famous preface to the Clementine 
edition ; yet it is possible that he may have been partly misled by others 
on his arrival in Rome a few months after Pope Sixtus’s death. 


H. J. Wuirtr. 


MYSTICISM, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 


Jewish Mysticism. By J. Aveison, M.A., D.Litt. (G. Bell, 1913.) 


Tue Principal of Aria College has made a valuable addition to 
‘The Quest’ Series, which is being edited by Mr G. R. S. Mead. 
Dr Abelson, in lucid style and with competent method, introduces the 
theologian to certain elements in Judaism which are liable to be 
neglected. The author has dealt with part of his subject before. His 
treatise Zhe Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature (Macmillan, 
1912) has established his claim to a high place among Jewish 
theologians. His new book is much smaller, but it covers a far wider 
ground. In it he describes mystical tendencies in Judaism from the 
age of the Essenes in ancient Palestine to the epoch of Neo-Hassidism 
in eighteenth-century Poland. Dr Abelson refuses to accept the view 
that mysticism was an aberration, something alien to the genuine 
spirit of Judaism. After mentioning the foreign influences which went 
to the making of the Zohar—among them Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism, 
and Sufism—Dr Abelson remarks (p. 119) :-— 


‘Be this as it may, we must be on our guard against following 
the mistaken opinion of a certain set of Jewish theologians who would 
have us regard the whole of the mediaeval Kabbalah (of which the 
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Zohar is a conspicuous and representative part) as a sudden and strange 
importation from without. It is really a continuation of the old stream 
of Talmudic and Midrashic thought with the admixture of extraneous 
elements picked up, as was inevitable, by the stream’s course through 
many lands—elements the commingling of which must have, in many 
ways, transformed the original colour and nature of the stream.’ 


This is a reasonable view, which ought to prevail against the 
attempt of Graetz to identify Judaism with rationalism. In order, 
however, to assert this mystical continuity in the history of Jewish 
thought, Dr Abelson employs the term ‘mysticism’ vaguely; nor 
does he adequately consider the fact that underlying mysticism there 
was a metaphysic just as much as was the case with scholasticism. 
He does not attempt to grapple with the metaphysical problem, and 
to that extent it cannot be held that he has proved his case. When, 
however, we accept his use of the word as identical with inwardness 
and intuition, an ‘immediate and first-hand experience of God’, then 
his main contention is demonstrated. _ Indeed, even on the philosophical 
side, Dr Abelson is perfectly justified in regarding mediaeval Jewish 
mysticism as a check on scholasticism, on the deteriorating effects — 
of the tyranny of Aristotle over Jewish thought, a tyranny, by the way, 
which was broken by Maimonides, the most anti-mystical of mediaeval 
Jews. If Thomas Aquinas was able to weld Aristotelianism on to 
his own system, it was largely because Maimonides had led the way 
in refusing to accept Aristotle’s theory of Creation. Mysticism was 
one philosophy set up against another. But, with this proviso, there 
is much force in what Dr Abelson says (p. 15) :— 


‘The check came in the shape of mysticism. It corrected the 
balance. It showed that Judaism was a religion of the /ee/ings as 
well as of the intellect. It showed that the Jew’s eternal quest was not 
to be right with Aristotle, but to be right with God. It showed that 
Judaism has a place not only for Reason but for Love too. It showed 
that the ideal life of the Jew was, not a life of outward harmony with . 
rules and prescriptions, but a life of inward attachment to a Divine 
Life which is immanent everywhere, and that the crown and consum- 
— of all effort consists in finding a direct way to the actual presence 
of God,’ 


It will be observed that in this passage, as in many other parts 
of his book, Dr Abelson uses his terms without precision. But for 
this very reason his work will prove the more serviceable. He presents 
some of the least known, yet not the least characteristic, features of 
Judaism. He not only analyses with care the contents of the Chariot 
Mysticism (Ezek. i), the Cosmological Mysticism as formulated in the 
Book Yegirah (Creation) and other works, the Ten Sefiroth, but above 
all the Zohar, the Mystical Commentary on the Pentateuch, which 
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took its present form at the end of the thirteenth century. In his 
account of the Zohar, Dr Abelson perhaps underrates the erotic element 
as much as Mr A. E. Waite in his Secret Doctrine in Israel over- 
rates it. But besides his useful analysis of the mystical documents and 
forms just enumerated, the author discusses such supremely important 
conceptions as the Kingdom of Heaven, the Personification of Wisdom, 
the beautiful idea of the Over-Soul. Fine quotations, finely rendered, 
abound. To sum up, Dr Abelson has given us an excellent intro- 
duction to his subject, and has included within the covers of a small 
volume a large mass of material, as attractive in itself as in the style of 
presentation. 
I. ABRAHAMS. 


_ Mysticism in Christianity. By W. K. Fiemine, M.A., B.D. (Robert 
Scott, 1913.) 

Mysticism in English Literature. By Carouine F. E. SpurGEON. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1913.) 

THESE books are further evidence of the increased interest taken 
nowadays in the mystical tradition of religious thought and life. Both 
writers have what is most needed in any discussion of this subject, 
viz. a spiritual sympathy with their subject. Both believe that the 
‘truth’ of Mysticism (to use a handy Hegelian phrase) is best con- 
served by Christianity. It is almost a pity that Mr Fleming has not used 
his great gifts in a discussion of Christianity and Mysticism as systems 
of thought. The historical data have been already set out for us by 
the Dean of St Paul’s. What we now need is the synthetic power to 
shew us how Christianity has had a distinctive effect on the world-wide 
mystical tradition as a way of life, and how mystical tendencies have 
had or should have had, now a good effect, now a bad effect, on 
Christian tradition. But Mr Fleming’s book is in a ‘Library of 
Historical Theology’ and we cannot complain. 

The perspective of the historical 7éswmé has clearly been influenced 
by the fact that the book is meant for English readers, e.g. Why is not 
Dante mentioned ? and why are English writers alone taken as repre- 
sentative of Modern Mysticism? Be that how it may, Mr Fleming 
has given us a sound book, which is likely to be very useful to those who 
find that Dr Inge’s book presupposes a not inconsiderable acquaintance 
with philosophy. The points which seem to the reviewer to need 
systematic discussion are the following :— 
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1. If mysticism is the essence of all religion, then is it to be acquiesced 
in that ‘there is an absence of mystical feeling in some Christians’ 

27). 

. 2. Just how is it that New Testament mysticism (e.g. St Paul’s 
Christology) saved Absolutism from becoming bare absorption? What 
function did the Christian historical facts have in preventing this 
disaster ? (p. 33)- 

3. Whence is it that Christian mysticism, alone of all mysticism, 
gives a real value to history and process and insists that its quietism 
should be the other side of moral and intellectual activity instead of 
the easily attained rest of mere forgetfulness ? (p. 247). 

4. What specific light does mysticism throw on the doctrine of the 
Son? Is the Son to be thought of with Clement and Origen as the 
‘Idea idearum’? what effect would this have on the theory of know- 
ledge? (pp. 99 and 241). 

5. What help has mysticism to give us towards a doctrine of the 
Absolute which is trinitarian ? (pp. 121, 237, and 149). 

6. What is the truth and what is the error in the mystical treatment . 
of the doctrine of Evil? (p. 92). 

7. How shall we relate the common mystical doctrine of the Funkelein, 
or spark of divinity at the apex of the soul, to modern psychology? and 
to the process of Redemption ? (p. 110). 

8. Can Intuition be institutionalized? What laws can be gathered 
from Church History on this point? What is the right relation between 
practical, intellectual, and ritual symbolism in the production of the 
Christian experience ? (pp. 246, 249, 218, 160, and 204). 

There are misprints on pp. 6, 13, 66, and 179. 

Miss Spurgeon is naturally more interested in the literary than in the 
theological aspects of mysticism. The book is written in a delightful 
style, and lures one on with its charms. Bare mention is made of 
great themes in a- most suggestive way. The two main points which 
Miss Spurgeon looks for are (1) the feeling for Unity behind all 
diversity, and (2) the belief that as all things are manifestations 
of one divine life, everything can come to be sacramental. The 
subject is divided into—Love and Beauty mystics, Nature mystics, Philo- 
sophical mystics, Devotional and Religious mystics. The words about 
Coventry Patmore should win readers for that writer. His treatment of 
the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation give his writing more 
than literary value. It would be an interesting subject to discuss 
the relative importance of nineteenth-century English literature in the 
maintenance of the flame of real religion during this period. 


H. K. ARCHDALL. 


REVIEWS 


THE RULE OF ST BASIL. 


St Basil and his Rule. By E. F. Morison, B.D. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1912.) 

St Basil the Great. By the Rev. W. K. LowrHer Crarke, B.D. 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1913.) 


It is remarkable that within a space of a few months, the two first 
works on St Basil in English should proceed from the two University 
Presses. Both are concerned almost entirely with St Basil’s monastic 
ideals, and, in both, these are well summarized and clearly arranged. 
The two writers disagree in critical questions only upon the unimportant 
’Aoxytixy Upodiarizwors, which Mr Morison rejects on the ground that 
it is unworthy of such an author, and Mr Clarke accepts as an example 
of a preacher not at his best. 

We are badly in need of good works on monasticism: few English 
studies of it go beyond descriptive antiquarianism. The popular pre- 
judice against monks has blinded even historians to the beauty, the 
influence, and the intrinsic worth of their ideal. It is at this point that 
the two books fall apart. Mr Morison is too conscious of being on the 
defence ; he is making out a case for monasticism: and while he displays 
its worth in the fourth century, he hardly touches seriously on Basil’s 
influence on future ages, and he fails to convey a sense of the beauty 
of the great striving. Monasticism is a poem of aspiration and sacri- 
fice running through Christian history, as vivid as the characters it 
produces. A dull book about it were a sin. Mr Morison has not 
quite committed it; but his book is so little pictorial that it leaves us 
even without a notice of what Basil himself was like. 

The influence of the Basilian ideal is quite inadequately treated: and 
it is here perhaps that the greatest chance has been missed. The 
author rightly regards his subject as decisive for Christian monachism ; 
it is a pity therefore that he mainly confines himself to uttering Basil’s 
own words in English. The best chapter of the book is where he goes 
beyond these limits, and shews how Basil’s conception of obedience, 
reproduced by all orders since, was related to the loss of respect for 
authority in his own days. Of St Basil’s influence on St Benedict, 
obviously powerful and prevailing, we have but a mention; of the 
relations of the Asian communities to the Church—a matter of immense 
importance at such a genesis—we hear nothing. 

Perhaps this criticism is not altogether fair. The writer has defined 
his object frankly as an examination of the Ascefica ; and that he has 
done well. But Mr Clarke has done it no less well, and has put them 
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into a worthier setting. Most of the above review was written before 
the second book came to hand, and it is surprising to find how exactly 
Mr Clarke has supplied what one felt was missing in the first. ‘Two 
chapters on ‘Asceticism in the Early Church’ and on ‘ Egyptian 
Monachism’ introduce the problems of Basil’s day, and pour strong 
light on to his decisive originality. The last three chapters, on his 
influence in East and West, do the same for his sure wisdom. The 
whole is a monograph of real excellence, vivid of style and sane of 
judgement. Nor do copious references and scrupulous acknowledge- 
ment of help from many quarters disguise the skill with which the 
author has gathered his facts together and seized on the issues that 
matter. 

It is good to see that Mr Clarke disposes of the common misstatement 
that the Eastern monks to-day constitute, even in a vague sense, a 
Basilian Order. They are neither Basilians nor an Order. Actually 
it is the characteristically Basilian features of monasticism which have 
not appealed to the later mind of the Greek Church. The view of 
coenobitism, for instance, as the highest form of ascetic life, has governed 
the history of Western monasticism ; in the East it is but one of three 
possible systems, and even then the eremitic ideal intrudes, as the 
higher, into the coenobitic houses. St Basil’s actual rules are little 
studied, and form little part of the distinctive tradition which is the 
ruling power in an Eastern monastery ; their spirit, mediated through 
St Benedict, has been continuously practised in the West. The 
Cappadocian has been a splendid builder of civilization through his 
insistence on works of charity and the giving of education ; but only 
in the West. In no way can his greatness be better tested than by 
a comparison of his influence, and the fruits of it, in Eastern and 
Western monasticism. 

E. MILner-Wuitr. 


THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION. 


The Continental Reformation in Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
from the birth of Luther to the death of Calvin. By the Rev. 
ALFRED PLumMER, D.D. (Robert Scott, London, 1912.) 

Dr PiumMeEr’s volume on the Continental Reformation deserves 
a cordial welcome. As a text-book of the period, lecturers on Church 
History will find it most useful. The character sketches of the 
Reformers are excellent, while the account given of their religious views, 
considering the limited space at the author’s disposal, is wonderfully 
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clear and satisfactory. The only Reformer to whom Dr Plummer does 
less than justice is Erasmus, a not uncommon occurrence, for Erasmus 
belonged to no party. He repeats the old story that Erasmus expressed 
a disinclination for martyrdom ; but he does not add that Erasmus said 
at the time, or afterwards, that if God gave him grace he hoped to face 
martyrdom for the truth, but not for Luther’s paradoxes. There is no 
reason for believing that Erasmus was actuated by cowardice in the part 
he took in the Reformation movement. He disapproved of Luther’s 
violence, and he honestly believed that it was his duty to remain in the 
old Church and to continue his own reforming work of education and 
gentle persuasion. Dr Plummer’s closing remarks on the Reformation 
are well worthy of attention for their truth and sanity. 

After speaking of its disappointing fruits, he writes: ‘The good fruits 
were neither small nor few. First among them we may place the freeing 
of men’s minds and consciences from the debasing thraldom and terror in 
which the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Middle Ages had long held them. 
Strict obedience to the hierarchy had been made the first requisite of 
salvation. Church law had been held to be supreme, and disobedience 
was punished with exclusion from the sacraments here, which was 
believed to involve exclusion from Heaven hereafter. A man’s eternal 
welfare was supposed to depend upon his satisfying the requirements of 
an official class, whose supernatural powers were quite independent of 
personal character, and might be acquired and exercised for the basest 
of motives by the basest of men. From this miserable dread the 
Reformation set men free, and brought each individual soul into 
immediate relation with God, without the necessary intervention of 
priest or Pope. It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of this 
emancipation. It was very imperfectly worked out at the time, just as 
the right of every one to religious toleration was very imperfectly worked 
out. But in both cases the general principle was from time to time 
seen and declared ; and it was left to later generations to develope and 
realize them.’ 


Luther. By Hartmann Grisar, S. T. Professor at the University of 
Innsbruck. Authorized translation from the German by FE. M. 
Lamonp. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., London, 1913.) 

PROFESSOR GriSAR, of the University of Innsbruck, is favourably 
known to English readers as a learned and painstaking historian through 
the translation of his work on ‘Rome and the Popes in the Middle 
Ages’. In the present work, the first volume of which lies before us in 
an English version, he has essayed a task less suited to one of his posi- 

VOL. XV. T 
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tion and his opinions ; for it is hardly possible for a Roman Catholic 
Professor and a member of the Society of Jesus to write of Luther in an 
impartial historical spirit, if he is to remain true to the principles of his 
Church and his Order. In the introduction Professor Grisar does not 
admit this disability, alleging that as the sole business of a historian is 
to record facts, his religious opinions will not affect his work. A 
historian, however, has not only to record facts, but to interpret them, 
and on a biographer, if he is to give a true reading of character, the duty 
rests in an especial manner of understanding the motives by which the 
subject of his biography was animated during his career. 

Now Luther, according to Grisar, was an ‘apostate’, the ‘deluder of 
many souls’, and he was guilty of sacrilege when he married a nun. 
‘These are not facts, admitted by all, but inferences from facts, due mainly 
to the writer’s ecclesiastical position and his religious opinions. ‘They 
naturally colour the entire presentation of Luther; for if the Reformer 
was the enemy of truth and of the spiritual welfare of mankind, it 
would be in contradiction to all we know of human nature to admit 
that he was influenced by pure and lofty purposes. 


Professor Grisar’s book is therefore to be read not as an impartial 


historical biography, but as a speech for the prosecution ; let me add, 
however, as a speech for the prosecution of the better sort. He does 
not, so far as I have observed, indulge in misstatements about matters 
of fact. The malignant fables regarding Luther’s moral life, at one 
time current in Roman Catholic circles, find no place in his pages, or are 
rejected as resting on insufficient evidence. But a prosecuting counsel 
regards it as no part of his duty to introduce matter fitted to throw 
a favourable light on the character of the accused. Professor Grisar, 
by following this example, fails in his duty as a biographer. A reader 
having no guide save his book would be unable to understand how an 
ill instructed, blundering, arrogant monk could have become in his 
lifetime the greatest religious leader that Germany had ever known, 
and after his death the object of veneration and love to millions of his 
fellow-countrymen. Not only is he held in honour by his humble 
co-religionists, but men of letters such as Goethe and Heine, historians 
such as Ranke and Déllinger, hailed him as the most complete repre- 
sentative of the great race to which he belongs. His grand courage, 
his sincere search after truth, his broad humanity and saving humour, 
are the qualities which have gained him this place of honour, but one 
hardly gets a glimpse of them in Grisar’s acrid pages. I do not, 
however, wish to part with Professor Grisar without some words of 
recognition. A student, forewarned of the writer’s prejudices, may learn 
something from him, for he has examined Luther’s voluminous works 
with great care ; and he brings to the surface some things not generally 
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known, in England at least. His account of the recently published 
Lectures by Luther on the Epistle to the Romans will be welcomed, 
notwithstanding the grudging annotations which accompany it. In the 
chapter on Luther’s relation to scholasticism he scores ; for he is able 
to prove that Luther’s knowledge of scholasticism was neither profound 
nor accurate; and that of the greatest of the Schoolmen, Thomas 
Aquinas, he was altogether ignorant. 

In his chapter on the state of religion and morals in the German 
Church before Luther began his work, he becomes the unconscious 
apologist of the reformer. The picture is, in my judgement, too darkly 
coloured, for there was more religious life in Germany than he is 
disposed to allow ; had there not been longings for something better, 
Luther’s message would not have found such ready acceptance. But if 
even the half of what Grisar says is true, was there not need for drastic 
and even revolutionary reform, if the Church was not to cease to be 
a moral and religious force in the life of the German people ? 

Luther’s faults, on which Professor Grisar dwells—his lack of self- 
control, his rashness, and his coarseness—are writ large in his con- 
troversial writings, in his letters, and in his table talk. He owed these 
failures to his temperament, which was also one source of his power, 
and to the circumstance that he was engaged in controversy all his days, 
and a life spent in controversy seldom fails to blunt the more delicate 
virtues of the Christian character. 

Joun Gipp. 


The Sources of Luke's Peraean Section, (Historical and Linguistic 
Studies related to the New Testament, 2nd Series, Vol. ii, Part 2.) 
By Rockwett Wickes, Ph.D, (University of Chicago Press, 
1913.) 

Tuis book is an attempt to determine the sources from which 
St Luke drew the material for the great section dealing with our Lord’s 
last journey through Peraea up to Jerusalem (ix 51-xviii 14, and 
xix 1-28), which he has interpolated into the framework of the 
Marcan narrative. The argument may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Comparison of the section with the parallel passages in 
Matthew (which are scattered up and down his Gospel) shews that its 
contents fall naturally into four groups, viz. (1) Passages which are 
verbally identical with their Matthaean parallels. (2) Passages more 
or less identical in content with passages in Matthew, but divergent in 
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form of expression (it is not necessary to specify the contents of these 
two groups, as they can be detected by a glance at Huck’s Synopse der 
drei ersten Evangelien). (3) Passages which are not found in Matthew, 
but which he might well have omitted, supposing them to have stood 
in one of his sources, in accordance with the principles apparently 
employed by him in re-editing Mark, e.g. that of suppressing incidents 
which seemed to derogate from our Lord’s power or Divinity, or from 
the characters of the Apostles (this group includes, amongst a large 
number of small scraps, the ‘ Boanerges’ incident, the story of Martha, 
Mary, and the ‘ good part’, and the parables of the Importunate Friend, 
the Unjust Steward, and the Importunate Widow). (4) Passages which 
are not found in Matthew, but which he would probably xof have 
omitted had he been acquainted with them, because of the support 
which they would have lent to some of his characteristic ideas (this 
group contains the Parable of the Good Samaritan, of the Rich Fool, 
the call to repentance of xii 54-xiii 9, the parables of the Lost Piece of 
Silver, the Prodigal Son, and Dives and Lazarus—and the Healing 
of the Ten Lepers). 

The result of this analysis is to suggest the presence of two sources, 
one known to and used by Matthew and including groups (1) (2) and 
(3), and another not known to Matthew, from which the material of 
group (4) has been drawn. The hypothesis of two sources, designated 
by our author as the ‘ First’ and ‘Second’ documents, is confirmed by 
further observations shewing that each of the documents provisionally 
postulated displays unmistakeable evidence of internal coherence and 
homogeneity, both in style and in theological interest. Dr Wickes 
enumerates ro5 words as characteristic of Document 1, 76 of Docu- 
ment 2. Some of these instances do not, however, appear very 
convincing: e. g. it is difficult to believe that the frequency with which 
the word dy is used can be due to any causes other than the irrelevant 
determinants generally summed up under the convenient, if unphilo- 
sophical, term of ‘chance’. A certain weight must, nevertheless, be 
allowed to the argument based upon the use of different words to 
express the same or similar ideas—e.g. for the idea of ‘sending’, 
Document 1 seems to prefer drooré\Aev, Document 2 wéyrew; for 
‘seeing’, 1 prefers BAéray, 2 ideiv or Spay ; for ‘thus’ 1 mainly employs 
ovtws, 2 dpoiws. Other indications of stylistic or conceptual homo- 
geneity may be briefly mentioned: Document 1 has a fondness for 
parallelistic modes of expression, suggestive of Hebrew poetry (e. g. 
‘Unto what is the kingdom of God like? and whereunto shall I liken 
it?’)}—which are absent from Document 2: Document 1 contains short 
similes, Document 2 long narrative parables: Document 1 has no 
definite local interest, whilst in 2 there are several direct or indirect 
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teferences to Jerusalem or places in its vicinity: this observation 
suggests a Judaean or Jerusalemic origin for the ‘Second’ Document. 

Finally, our author believes that he can detect a difference in the 
conceptions of our Lord and His work and functions formed by the 
unknown compilers of the two sources. In the ‘First Document’, 
Jesus is above all the Prophet of the End, who speaks with the 
authority of God, and who is destined to be revealed as the radiant 
Son of Man at the Last Day: He is Messiah-designate rather than 
Messiah in praesenti ; and His Redemption is conceived of under the 
forms of catastrophic eschatology. In the ‘Second’, or ‘ Judaean’ 
Document, on the other hand, the idea is rather that of a present 
Redeemer, who heals here and now: the eschatological scheme of 
values, which projects the centre of gravity of Christian interests into 
an unearthly future, is absent: Jesus is presented as Saviour rather 
than as Judge; hence the name of Jesus (= ‘Saviour’) occurs with 
comparative frequency. There are, indeed, passages which deal with 
heaven and hell and the conditions of the next life, but there is no 
allusion to the cosmic cataclysm which, in the thought of Document 1, 
is to inaugurate it. 

The above is a very rough and general sketch of our author’s theory. 
A detailed review of such minute and laborious investigations would 
require another book of equal or greater size ; but it may not be out of 
place to indicate the points where he has, in my opinion, made out his 
case, and those in which the argument appears inconclusive. ‘Taking 
the literary analysis from which he starts, we may say that, of the four 
groups into which he separates the material, (1) and (2) undeniably 
represent a tradition common to Matthew and Luke, and (4) with 
rather less certainty may be assigned to a source unknown to Matthew. 
But with regard to group (3) the only possible verdict, at present, seems 
to be a non Liguet, The author has shewn, with great ingenuity, that 
if Matthew had known these sections he might have omitted them, for 
theological reasons—but he has nowhere given any satisfactory grounds 
for supposing that Matthew did in point of fact know them, Con- 
sequently, he is not really entitled to group (3) along with (1) and (2) 
as forming part of a single source. The most he can do is to separate 
off (3) and to put a note of interrogation opposite it in the margin. 
And in any case (1) and (2) must surely be taken to represent distinct 
sources, (1) being drawn from a single written source used both by 
Matthew and Luke, whilst in the case of (2) it is clear that Matthew 
and Luke were using different versions of the same tradition—versions 
whose point of bifurcation must lie some years further back than the 
compilation of either of these Gospels. This inference is apparently 
admitted by Dr Wickes on p. 8, though in his Appendix, where the 
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two ‘documents’ are printed at length, passages from (2) are given side 
by side with passages from (1) without any hint that they may come 
from different sources. We should thus arrive at the hypothesis of 
three sources, viz. (a) a single written source used by Matthew and 
Luke, (4) a tradition used in two different versions by Matthew and 
Luke respectively, (c) the Judaean document postulated by our author. 
(In assenting thus far, however, to the conclusions reached by Dr Wickes, 
I must not be taken as endorsing all his arguments, some of which 
seem highly subjective and precarious.) Dr Wickes expressly rules out 
of the scope of his enquiry any attempt to correlate the sources thus 
discovered in the Peraean section with those which are manifest outside 
it; it is not unfair, however, to surmise that he would regard the 
common source or sources used by Luke in this section and by 
Matthew in other parts of his Gospel as identical with those already 
established as explaining other correspondences of Matthew and Luke 
outside the framework which both have borrowed from Mark. In 
other words, source (a2) = ‘Q’, source (6) may be a Spruchquelle, or 
collection of disconnected sayings handed down orally in various 
versions (I believe that Dr von Dobschiitz has suggested the symbol 
*S’ to denote this tradition), and source (c) may = the ‘ Judaean docu- 
ment’ posited by Dr Wickes. There still remains a considerable 
quantity of matter which cannot be assigned with certainty to any one 
source (Group 3 in Dr Wickes’s scheme, together with a few passages 
considered by him to be editorial additions of St Luke’s own composi- 
tion) ; and, in view of the deficiency of objective criteria, it may not be 
unduly pessimistic to express a doubt as to whether any more detailed 
solution of this problem than that provided by the bare outlines of the 
‘Two-Document’ hypothesis will ever command universal acceptance, 
though the occupation of unearthing fissiparous ‘documents’ in un- 
assigned material will always remain open to the adventurous speculator. 


N. P. WiLtiaMs. 


The People of God: An Inquiry into Christian Origins. By H. F. 
Hamitton, D.D. (Two volumes, Oxford University Press, 
1912.) 

Tuis book, by one who was formerly Professor of Pastoral Theology 
in the University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, is a remarkable 
illustration of the great value that critical studies have for the advance- 
ment of a credible and believing theology. At the same time its place 
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of origin as much as its method of treatment indicates the extent to 
which the area of theological study is becoming increasingly one. The 
book is in essence a fresh and thought-out discussion of what is involved 
in the idea of the Church as a thing divinely inspired, and claiming to 
reveal the One True God. The author’s interests are practical, the 
necessary pre-requisite of fruitful theological thought, and are derived 
from a whole-hearted belief in the living and actual Church, which finds 
itself under the necessity of making good its claim, when faced on the 
one hand by an entire rejection of its authority, and by a divided 
Christendom on the other. The note of the book is its combination of 
an unshrinking and distinct faith with a calm judgement, and a deter- 
mination to get to the bottom of things. The result is a certain re- 
strained passion, which carries the reader along and forces his interest 
in the sustained argument. 

Many discussions of the meaning of the Church are vitiated either 
by an undue attention to consequences, such as Orders, or by the 
domination of @ prior? conceptions of what the Church must be, derived 
at one time from constitutional law, at another from metaphysics. 
Dr Hamilton has followed the more hopeful path of ‘ Origines ’, and in 
doing so finds the main fact to be that pointed out by Sohm and Hort 
and Harnack, that the Church means the People of God. What then 
is the New Israel? ‘To discover this we have to ask what we mean by 
the expression ‘ Chosen People’ as applied to the Old Israel. This is 
the proper though strangely neglected starting-point, if we are to gain 
a trustworthy conception of the Church. The Church claims to be of 
divine appointment. Both defender and foe have regarded this claim 
too much as a unique phenomenon, forgetting that it is really only 
part of an older problem. How many essays have been written on the 
permanent value of the Old Testament, which have at the best regarded 
it simply as a book of teaching which prepared the way for the Supreme 
Teacher on whose authority it is accepted, or else as a literature which 
in its more valuable parts adumbrated a universal religion, forgetting 
that Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, i.e. the supreme authority of 
a distinct body of men, which for long had alone enjoyed the favour 
of God. The first importance of the Old Testament is that it bears 
witness throughout all its parts to a people who claimed to be God’s 
Elect. 

It is the particularity of the Christian Church which is always under 
discussion. It is this, there can be little doubt, which has been the 
main cause of its survival, a fact which has perhaps never been better 
shewn than by Thomas Hancock in his now rare essay on ‘The 
Peculium’. It is incumbent upon those who believe in this Peculium 
to study first that out of which it grew, the claim of the Jews to be the 
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Chosen People, and to make up their minds as to their attitude towards 
that claim. It is Dr Hamilton’s great merit that he has in an original 
and courageous way grappled with this problem. He sees that to any 
one who views things historically the two claims, those of Israel, Old 
and New, are interdependent. 

His first volume is entitled ‘Israel’, and is on the whole the more 
important of the two. He traces the developement from Polytheism 
to Monotheism among the Greeks and the Hebrews, and contrasts the 
two processes. The former was the replacement of religion by philo- 
sophy. ‘ Monotheism triumphed by the extermination of the old gods.’ 
In Israel something different happened. Yahweh was at the outset 
a characteristic Semitic deity, standing to Israel in a ‘ god-people’ rela- 
tion. This relation was distinguished from those existing among other 
Semitic peoples by the fact that it was founded upon a Covenant, not 
upon physical generation. Dr Hamilton lays perhaps rather over much 
stress on this point. He, however, rightly emphasizes the similarity in 
all other respects between the religion of Israel and that of Moab. It 
was henotheism. What caused the particular henotheism of Israel to 
survive when all the others disappeared? Dr Hamilton’s answer is 
that it was the work of the prophets. Their function thus corresponded 
in appearance to that of the philosophers in Greece. But there were 
profound differences. In the first place, they did not teach mono- 
theism strictly speaking, but rather what may be called ‘ Mono-Yah- 
wism’. ‘The very same God who was proclaimed by the prophets to 
be the only God was at the same time being worshipped by the 
great mass of Israel as one among many others.’ Secondly, though 
He was the one and only God, He was always the God of Israel, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And thirdly, they did not 
discover this new truth by a process of ratiocination. 

Thus the prophetic view of God is as far as possible removed from 
that of Pope in the famous verse :— 


‘ Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 


Nor is the Deity whose ways they wish to vindicate to man the Great 
First Cause or Universal Spirit, as we should say now, of Comparative 
Religion. It is bad science not to recognize this. 

The faith of the prophets was the cause of Israel’s survival. But they 
were a tiny handful. Why did they wield so great an influence? 
Precisely because they believed in the same God as did those they 
taught. Their view of Him was higher, but had all the particularity and 
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definiteness of the common faith. Where did they get their belief from, 
if not from logic? From religious experience, a personal consciousness 
of the living God. 

The value of this experience and of the work that sprang out of it 
is another problem, and one that cannot be determined on scientific 
grounds. Dr Hamilton in a thoughtful chapter gives reasons for holding 
that the prophets were the recipients of a divine revelation, and for 
believing that Israel really was what it claimed to be, God’s People. 
To produce this result an important consequence of the Jewish religion, 
namely Christianity, has to be taken into consideration. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is that which deals with the 
attitude of Jesus to the religious system of the Jews, in which He is 
shewn to be in line with the prophets of old in believing in the religious 
traditions of His people. ‘The God whom He proclaims is the national 
God of Israel, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. ‘There isa good 
criticism of Bousset’s idea that Jesus freed the belief in the future life, 
and, with this belief, piety, from any thought of the Jewish nation. 
Dr Hamilton’s reply is, ‘If Jesus meant that when the kingdom came, 
the religion of Israel would not be distinguished from any other, . . . it is 
difficult to see how He could have shared the Messianic hope at all, or 
how He could ever have thought of Himself as the Messiah’. If He 
was not the Messiah, what was He? 

The way is thus prepared for considering the transition from Jewish 
particularism to the universalism of Christianity, and the nature of that 
universalism, bearing in mind that the Founder shared the particularist 
view. The apostles differed from other Jews in the single point that they 
believed that the Messiah had come. ‘Their attitude is summed up in 
the words of Harnack : ‘We are the community of the Messiah, and 
therefore the true Israelites.’ But the true Israel is also a new Israel 
the followers of Jesus begin to perceive, for it is founded on a new 
Covenant inaugurated by the sacrificial death of the Messiah, which was 
the determining fact in the new community. ‘The basis of salvation is 
shifted from the observance of the law to a personal trust in Jesus, and 
in the saving efficacy of His death on the Cross.’ 

This opened the door to Gentiles, for all men could make this sur- 
render. Those who made it became the ‘brethren’ or ‘the elect’. The 
use of the word ‘Church’ expresses at once the growth out of the old 
Israel, and the distinct character of the new body. ‘It is the successor 
to all the rights and privileges of ancient Israel, and as such it is the 
sole repository of the self-revelation of the one true God. And more 
than that. Through Jesus the Messiah it has received yet greater 
blessings, the priceless gifts of the forgiveness of sins and eternal 
salvation.’ 
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The universalism of Christianity was an equality of opportunity of 
sharing in this salvation. But those who took the opportunity entered 
ipso facto into a new relation with God, which was as much a covenant- 
relation involving a community as that of the older Israel. God and 
His people were inseparable still. It is as, primarily, an organization of 
this covenant-relation that the Christian ministry is to be studied. It 
was not consciously devised as a good means of government. It grew 
up out of the apostles, who were the original Church, as a way of 
ensuring the incorporation of new members into the true Israel, and their 
edification therein. Need occasioned developement, and the greatest 
need was not management of finances nor administration of justice, nor 
preaching, nor a leader of prayer meetings even, but the conduct of 
that which was the very bond of their common worship, the Eucharist. 
For this something like authority from the whole body would be required. 
This could only be got from the apostles, who were originally the whole 
body, and thus the trustees of the Messianic salvation. 

The evolution of the ministry, then, was in all probability, as Dr Hamil- 
ton suggests, more determined by the existence of the Eucharist than by 
any other one thing. It was a primitive instinct, however changed the 
language, that made a later age say, ‘Ad presbyterum pertinet sacra- 
mentum corporis et sanguinis Domini in altari Dei conficere’. 

The purpose of the ministry is to keep alive the Covenant between 
God and His people, a Covenant made with sacrifice. The world of 
the apostles seems different from that of the elder prophets. Much 
more does that of the second century seem a strange age to the 
apostles. But the former gap is really the larger. For between the 
Old Israel and the New there stands the great inauguration of the world 
that is to be, of which the New Israel is the anticipation. But there is 
an underlying unity throughout the whole process, which looks to an 
end which is not yet, to be consummated by the God of whose people 
that process is the unfinished history. 

Apart from details, there are two points in Dr Hamilton’s argument 
which might be thought to demand further developement. His contrast 
between the Greek philosopher and the Hebrew prophet is intentionally 
pointed. But it seems almost too much under the influence of a period 
of Bergson and Mystery Religions. The prophets were not distinguished 
from the philosophers by not using reason, ‘They used their intelligence. 
But the subject-matter on which it was engaged was different. The 
one had in view a living God, the other a theory of the universe. 

Again, his view of the Church seems too much conditioned by 
a backward gaze. The Covenant was inaugurated, the first Christians 
felt, by the death of the Messiah on the Cross, and they were thankful 
to be within that Covenant. But the Messianic meal did not only look 
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back to Calvary, It was a memorial service, but it was a memorial 
service needed only ‘till He come’, and of that fact they never ceased 
to be aware. 

Our view of the Church gains vastly from the new-old orientation 
which Dr Hamilton has worked out more thoroughly than anybody else 
has yet done. These two volumes form an admirable introduction, 
indeed much the best book about the Church that could be put into the 
hands of a thoughtful student. And more than that, they will un- 
doubtedly provide a good basis for further enquiry into the meaning of 
God's people. But that enquiry will have to have a somewhat more 
‘Futurist’ theology. It could not have a more catching faith, or 
a greater sense of realities, than Dr Hamilton shews himself pos- 
sessed of. 

One question may be ventured in conclusion: Why was the Oxford 
Press so cruel as to charge 18s. for a book which ought to be in the 
possession of every student ? 


The Rule of Life and Love: An Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 
By R. L. Orrey, Canon of Christ Church. (Robert Scott, 1913.) 


Books upon Christian Ethics are apt to be dull, even when not par- 
ticularly solid. ‘This seems especially to be the case when they form 
part of a series, or a volume, dealing with Christianity as a whole. The 
dogmatic and critical discussions have a way of using up all the salt. 

The work before us is no exception to the rule. There is an even 
flow in the writing, gliding gently along in a form of composition which 
is partly essay, partly sermon, neatly interspersed with appropriate quo- 
tations. If the reader has the patience to push on, he will find it all 
sensible and wise, the product of a cultivated and religious mind. The 
most useful part to the teacher, for whom it is presumably intended, 
will be found in the discussion of modern practical problems, e.g. use of 
property, labour, marriage, and Sunday observance. 

It isa question whether a commentary on the Ten Commandments 
is the best form in which to cast a treatise on Christian morals. The 
fine old rugged prohibitions have about them a vigour suitable to the 
wild people on whom they were imposed. But this vigour becomes 
strangely evacuated when they are tricked out with the subtleties of 
modern ethical thought. This is perhaps the reason why this book 
will not compare with Dr Ottley’s earlier work, Christian Jdeas and 
Ideals. 

It is interesting to find that the author apparently believes in the Law 
of Nature, of which the Decalogue is the ‘ solemn republication.’ This 
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has quite a ring of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries about it. 
Perhaps, when the anthropologists have done, we can begin to discuss 
once more the truth that underlies a conception which has played so 
large a part in the world’s history. A new Hooker may base it on 
a wider induction, or a new Rousseau rehabilitate the General Will. 


A. S. DuNncAN-JONES. 


Job and the Problem of Suffering. By T. ¥F. Royps, M.A., B.D., Curate 
of the Priory Church, Malvern. (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., 
1911.) 

Most of this book is taken up with running Commentary and Notes. 
There is just sufficient allusion to general problems and to modern 
attitudes of mind to make critical discussions on text, authenticity, &c., 
more than ordinarily interesting. There goes a breeze through the 
book, which shews us that the author has lived through all and more 
than he writes. ‘To him Job’s questioning is chiefly the necessary work 
of a destructive critic, when faced with the platitudinous orthodoxy of 
secure self-opinionatedness. ‘It is the passing of an old orthodoxy and 
the birth of a new theology.’ Though the reformation is not carried 
through by the merely intellectual discussion—for Job remains till the 
last within the general theological outlook of the Three Friends—Job 
does find a new religious point of view in the Vision of God. In his 
vision of the vastness of the natural order, Job concludes that to know 
God is better than to know the answers to questions. Job’s intellectual 
outlook is limited by the idea that everything which happens in the 
world is equally the act of God, and by the fact that he had no explicit 
doctrine of Immortality to put the problem in a wider setting. Popular 
theology saddled him with the former notion, and though he insists 
that the wisdom of the past must be tested and not swallowed without 
examination, he never won his way through expostulation to loyalty to 
the God of his conscience. And this despite his perception that great- 
ness does not necessarily imply goodness. It is well to be reminded 
of the limitation of the Old Testament idea of the righteous man, and 
that the Christian doctrine of sin is as it were the coping-stone of the 
New Testament. The author well points out that the meaning of the 
book as a whole is that Job’s answer, which was a real answer, came 
not from argument or even from self-examination, but from entering 
through contemplation of Nature into a state of humility and freedom 
of life which brought its own conviction. In an appendix on the 
problem in the light of Christianity and modern thought, Mr Royds 
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insists that suffering is a necessary incident in finite lives lived ‘ under 
general law’. This is so, but it is rash to affirm that the theological 
counterpart of that fact is this immanence of God. Modern logic has 
shown us that it is a necessity of thought to look on reality as being for 


us on different levels of being. ‘The Uniformity of Nature as a dogma ~ 


does not exclude Miracle. It should be clear that this dogma is not 
demonstrable by any cumulative evidence. But this point is a detail 
in the main argument, which ends with the important remarks : (1) that 
the question is not what suffering actually does, but what we can make 
it do; (2) that the problem of pain is no more pressing for a moral 
being than the problem of pleasure. Moral good and evil are the only 
things that matter, and the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain. 
It is to be hoped that this excellent book will find many readers. 


H. K. ARCHDALL. 


A Jerusalem Canonarium (Tepycamuncxiti Kanonapp) of the seventh 
century in the Georgian version. Edited by Dr Corne.ius S. 
KEKELIDZE (Kereanjse). (Tiflis, 1912.) 


Tuis volume consists“of an Introduction in which the editor relates 
how in rgro he read in a Tiflis newspaper a note by Th. D. Jordania, 
inspector of parish schools in the province of Imareti, to the effect that 
in a village of the district was preserved an ancient MS of the seventh 
or eighth century. His account of the Suaneti district deserves to be 
reproduced. It is as follows :— 


‘In the north-west angle of the Kutais Government on the slopes of 
the main ridge of the Caucasus, lives the small hill tribe of the Suans, 
speaking their own tongue and forming for purposes of administration 
a division of the Letchkhium district of the Government of Kutais. This 
tribe received Christianity fairly early, at the latest in the sixth century, 
and they have adhered to the communion of the Georgian Church, at 
all times remaining within the sphere of its religious and cultural 
influences. In evidence of this we have on the one side the large 
number of little ancient churches adorned with fresco painting in 
Georgian style and covered with Georgian inscriptions, on the other 
hand the Georgian manuscripts preserved in the said churches.’ 


With the aid of a neighbouring vicar, Bessarion Nijaradze, a 
native of the Suaneti district, Dr Kekelidze was able to find the codex, 
which turned out to be a lectionary written about the year 982 by 
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a scribe who called himself John the Sinner, who also wrote out 
a similar codex, now in the Sinai library, No. 30, catalogued some 
years ago by Prof. Tzagareli of St Petersburg. The latter codex is dated 
982. The newly found MS is written in double columns of 32 lines 
each, on vellum, measures 35 x 27 centim., and consists of 322 leaves. 
The hand is an uncial of the kind known as Khowutsuri, or priest’s 
writing. In the rest of his introduction the editor supplies much 
information about old Georgian rituals, and concludes that this 
particular book was drawn up in the original Greek soon after the 
death of Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, A.D. 634-744, and was 
translated into Georgian in the ninth century. 

We have in it then a fairly faithful representation of the feasts, 
lections, and troparia of Jerusalem about the year 700. 

The text is printed in Georgian with a Russian version opposite from 
Pp. 43-156; it is to be regretted that to save space the lections, 
psalms, and troparia are only indicated by their first lines. The editor 
adds copious notes explaining phrases and names, and ceeng up 
points of ritual practice. These fill pp. 159-294. 

Next, pp. 297-310, comes a Russian translation of a fragment of an 
abridged or summary Synaxary of St Euthymius of Athos, from Codex 
648 of the Tiflis Museum. This codex is of vellum, 27 x 21 centim. in 
size, and was written in 1030. 

A very useful glossary of Georgian liturgical terms, explained in 
Russian, fills the last twenty pages of the volume. 

This lectionary bears in Georgian the title of ‘ The statutes and ordin- 
ances of orthodox prelates as observed in Jerusalem’, but the exact 
character of the volume is best conveyed by a translation of its opening 
words :— 


December 24. At the sixth hour they assemble in the Shepherd’s 
hut and recite the ektenia and prayer, and utter the Response (izaxoy), 
tone eight: On high glory, on earth Peace. Stichos (i.e. canticle) : 
Let earth bring forth her fruits... (as far as)... ends of the earth. 
A second Response (izaxoy), Troparion : ‘ Isaiah thus prophesies, Behold 
a Virgin.’ They recite the ektenia and prayer and utter the zpoxei- 
pevov, tone six: The Lord is my Shepherd, and nothing shall I want, 
in the spot .. . Alleluia ; tone two: Thou that shepherdest Israel, hear 
me... (as far as)... Joseph. Gospel of Luke: And there were shepherds 
in the same country. . . even as it was spoken unto them (ii 8-20). 

After that they go up to Bethlehem, they enter the cave and celebrate 
the hour, &c. 


We have then in this codex a later form of the old Jerusalem Lec- 
tionary which I have translated from a ninth-century Paris codex Fonds 
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Arménien 20 in my Rituale Armenorum p. 517 foll. This order begins 
thus :— 

The feast of holy Epiphany is kept in January on the sixth day of the 
same. And on the fifth they assemble in the Shepherd’s hut at the 


ninth hour, and this canon is performed: Ps. 23’: Alleluiah, Ps. 80. 
Luke 2°"... 


The Georgian order reflects a later age when the old Christmas 
of Jan. 6 had been transferred to Dec. 25. The Armenian order must 
go back at least to the age of Jerome. In the Georgian the next day, 
Dec. 26, is the festival of David and James, which in the older order 
was set on Dec. 25. The Feast of Stephen follows on Dec. 27, in the 
older order it was on Dec. 26. In the Georgian there follows, on 
Dec. 29, the feast of John and James; Jan. 1 of St Basil (as in many 
Armenian calendars) ; Jan. 5, Vigil of Epiphany (through loss of leaves 
most of this rite is lost); Jan. 18, at Khuzib (between Jerusalem and 
Jericho), at the monastery of the Theotokos, the Feast of Renovation 
(or Encaenia), Lections : Hebrews vii 11-17 and Luke ii 42-50. 

Jan. 19, Feast of Theodosius the Great ; 

Jan. 20, of St Euthymius ; 

Jan. 21, of St Peter, Renovation (or Encaenia) ; 

Jan. 22, St Stephen, and of all martyrs from the time of St Stephen 
until now ; 

Jan. 25, St Gregory Nazianzen, bishop and divine ; 

Jan. 27, in the Anastasis, of St John Chrysostom ; 

Jan. 28, of all the Spiritual (i.e. of the desert) Fathers ; 

Jan. 30, of Ignatius, archbp. of Antioch ; ; 

Jan. 31, of the blessed Zachariah, archbp. of Jerusalem, taken captive 
by King Chosrow and carried to Persia. 

Feb. 2, Hypapante, Reception in the hands of Simeon, Ps. 98, 
Lections, Isaiah xix 1-4; Gal. iii 24; Luke ii 22-40. 

The above will give the liturgical student an idea of the contents of 
the book. It is very instructive to compare it with the old Armenian 
order, of which it is a developement. As we should expect, the lections 
of that older order reappear constantly in it. Sophronius, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, is perhaps the latest saint commemorated in its pages, and 
that is a reason for fixing its date, as Kekelidze does, in the last half of 
the eighth century. We have not a great wealth of documents 
exhibiting the order of the Christian year as then kept at Jerusalem. 
For a knowledge of the sacred sites, monasteries, and shrines which 
existed in and about the holy city in that age the book is also indis- 
pensable. Needless to say, the editor has done his work with the same 
accuracy and intimate knowledge of his national rites which his earlier 
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liturgical publications reveal, and the book is a masterpiece of 
typography. 

It is opportune that this work was published last year. As it went 
through the press at Moscow, the Greek monks, who for two hundred 
years have held possession of the Iveron or Iberian Convent on Mount 
Athos, were engaged in destroying or anyhow making away with all the 
precious Georgian codices which lay in the library of that convent. 
Not a trace of them remains. The official account given by the 
librarian of the monastery is that an earthquake destroyed them ; but it 
must have been a very eclectic one, not to damage either the fabric of 
the convent or the Greek codices on the contiguous shelves. Such 
vandalism is an indelible stain on the fair fame of modern Greece. 
A catalogue of these MSS, which were mostly of the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries, was published in the Journal of Theological Studies, July 
1gt1, by Mr Oliver Wardrop. 

F. C. ConyBeare. 


The Book of Protection. By Hermann M.A., D.Litt. 
(Henry Frowde, London, 1912.) 


Tuis book, as a sub-title indicates, is a collection of charms edited 
and translated from Syriac MSS. It contains the full texts of three 
MSS, shewing different recensions and varying considerably in scope. 
Two of these MSS (A and B) are in the possession of Dr Gollancz, 
the third (C) is in the Cambridge University Library. Of the three 
recensions A contains much the largest collection, having fifty-four 
items ; the MS was written in 1802-1803. B is the smallest and also 
the oldest ; it has only twelve pieces. The MSof C is of the eighteenth 
century, and contains twenty-eight pieces. All three MSS are Nestorian, 
and the collections appear to be of Nestorian making. 

The formulae vary in character from the Lord’s Prayer to downright 
magical charms containing gibberish ; but most of them, though framed 
as prayers against sickness and other evil occurrences, by the form of 
their composition assume the character of spells, and usually their 
efficacy is bound up with the wearing certain ‘ writs’ containing either 
the charm formula itself or some special magic words. Collections 
A and B open with the Lord’s Prayer, followed by ‘ the prayer of Adam’. 
The latter is a title I have not seen before for the liturgical anthem 
‘Thee, Lord, we confess’, referred to by Nestorian commentators by its 
first words /akhii Mara (‘ Thee, Lord’). Then come the Trisagion and 
the opening verses of St John’s Gospel (which latter it is interesting to 
find thus used so far East). 
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The interest of these collections goes beyond the light they throw on 
the religion of an isolated body of Christians. Though perhaps inspired 
to some extent by the magic practices of neighbouring peoples, and in 
part modelled on their forms, the charms are clearly the composition of 
the Syrian Christians themselves. Several of them contain allusions to 
very ancient traditions, some of which seem to be derived ultimately 
from Jewish sources. Collection A has several references to the ring 
of Solomon, the virtues of which were known to Josephus. One formula 
speaks of ‘the garment with which Alexander, the son of Philip, was 
clothed, with which he subdued the whole earth’. This is evidently 
the scarlet robe which, according to St Ephraim and other Syrian 
writers after him (Isho‘dad and Bar Salibi), was given to Jonathan 
Maccabaeus by the kings of the Greeks, and finally put upon our Lord 
by the Roman soldiers. The seal of Solomon figures of course in ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’; we also find it among the Malabar Nestorians in the 
sixteenth century: ‘ Also the Book of Zo/s, into which they put that 
they call the Ring of Solomon, with a great many more Superstitions, 
for the choice of good Days to Marry upon, and for several other uses ; 
wherein are contained many Blasphemies, and Heathenish Observances ; 
as also all other Books of Zofs, and for chusing of Days, the Synod 
prohibits under the same Censure’ (Acts of the Synod of Diamper, 
1599, translated from the Portuguese by Michael Geddes in his History 
of the Malabar Church, 1694, p. 164). ‘The Christians of St Thomas 
had other magic books also, similar in character to our documents, but 
with more objectionable features : ‘ Also the Book called Parisman, or 
the Persian Medicine, which is full of Sorceries, teaching certain Methods 
whereby one may do mischief to their enemies, and may gain Women, 
and for a great many other lewd and prohibited purposes ; there are 
likewise in it strange Names of Devils ; of whom they affirm that who- 
soever shall carry the names of séven of them about with him writ in 
a Paper, shall be in danger of no Evil: It contains also Superstitious 
Exorcisms for the casting out of Devils ; mixing some Godly words with 
others that are not Intelligible ... all which is very common in this 
Diocess ; most Curates having this Book, and making use of it to this 
very day’, &c. (#did. pp. 166-167). The connexion between the super- 
stitions of the Christian Malabarese and those of their heathen neigh- 
bours is illustrated by a curious little book (An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and Learning of the People of Malabar) published by 
J. T. Phillips in 1717, and containing a translation of a number of 
letters written to the Dutch missionaries by a heathen native of Mala- 
bar. Chapters xxxix and xl, in which the writer deals with demoniacal 
possession and witchcraft, are especially in point. On p. 145 there is 
a curious coincidence with the passage from Josephus quoted by 
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Dr Gollancz in his Introduction: in both cases the Devil, on being 
exorcized, overturns a vessel of water in proof of his departure from the 
possessed person. It is quite possible that some of the features in our 
charms are Indian, and derived from Malabar. 

Dr Gollancz is to be cordially thanked for making public these 
interesting texts, which are quite a new feature in our Syriac literature. 
Besides the texts there are a number of quaint illustrations well repro- 
duced from the MSS A and B. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


Sion College and Library. By E. H. Pearce, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster, Trustee of Sion Hospital, and formerly President of Sion 
College. (University Press, Cambridge, 1913.) 

In his preface to this careful study of the annals of a notable and 
ancient institution, the utility of which has been somewhat vaguely 
apprehended even by those to whom the Library itself has been best 
known, Mr Pearce tells us that he has found his subject ‘ far fuller of 
interest’ than either he himself, or perhaps any of his fellow-clergy, 
had realized. Founded by Thomas White, an Oxford divine, and 
vicar of St Dunstan’s in Fleet Street, by his will, dated October 1623, 
and incorporated by royal charter in 1626, Sion College was designed 
to promote a spirit of unity and co-operation among the London clergy 
themselves and at the same time to be a ‘beacon of sound doctrine 
and exemplary life’ to the surrounding population of the great capital. 
White himself, however, bequeathed no endowment for a Library ; and 
it was consequently not until the reign of Charles I that, by virtue of 
the charter granted by that monarch, the College began to give effect 
to its design as at once a shelter for the poor, an armoury for the 
student, and a centre to which the clergy could resort for ‘converse 
grave and sociable’. It became, in short, a kind of clerical club, and 
was provided with what was, for that time, an excellent library ; but 
owing to there being no endowment for the librarian, while the books 
had to be stowed away in ‘the upper story of the Almsrooms’, the 
collection was exposed to various perils, and when in 1666 the Great 
Fire broke out, although ‘its course was such as to give Sion due 
notice of its approach’, a third of the books were destroyed, along with 
the fabric of the College itself. Some months elapsed before John 
Spencer, the conscientious but miserably underpaid librarian, was able 
to carry out his enjoined and melancholy task of compiling ‘two careful 
Catalogues of the saved books and the lost’. He found but scant 
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sympathy in his toil, for he seems to have been regarded with some- 
thing like contempt, as a layman and not a member of either University. 
He was, in fact, a self-taught scholar, and Thomas Fuller, the historian, 
who in 1657 had been resident in the College, bore testimony that he 
had known him to have been conversant ‘from his childhood, with 
books and bookmen’. He had also compiled the ‘ Book of Benefactors ’, 
while his work on the Catalogue gave evidence that he had succeeded 
in making himself a fair Latinist. There is no evidence, however, that 
he had ever acquired a knowledge of either Greek or Latin versifica- 
tion, and when, accordingly, he ventured to compile a folio volume, 
dedicated ‘to the Clergy and People of England’—the contents of 
which Mr Pearce describes as ‘an Anthology of the Christian writers 
of all ages, as well Puritan as Patristic’ (p. 241)—he was decried as the 
presumptuous shoemaker, who would have done better to stick to his 
last. ‘For myself’, says our author, ‘I would rather read his elegant 
extracts than consume as many pages of William Reading’s parochial 
sermons ’—William Reading being one of Spencer’s successors, who 
filled his post from 1724 to 1745. It certainly would not be satisfactory 
if we were led to conclude that, in the mere question of faithful dis- 
charge of official duties, a layman should have been considered entitled 
to less consideration; but as it was, certain goods belonging to Torporley, 
the mathematician, having been left at the College, and having sub- 
sequently disappeared, John Spencer, as the most responsible person, 
was called upon by the Lord Privy Seal to give ‘satisfaction’ for the 
same, and was ultimately, in default, ordered to be ‘dismissed and 
discharged’, one Thomas Leech, the son of one of the Governors, being 
appointed in his place. Leech distinguished himself during his brief 
régime by highly drastic measures, such as keeping the Library ‘doore 
locked and shutt for dayes together’, and not allowing ‘any student 
or other person to goe into the same’ ; and, on being called to account 
by the Governors, ‘ peremtorily refusing’ to give up the keys. He, in 
_ turn, was consequently ‘ dismissed and discharged’. His father, however, 
was the incumbent of St Mary-le-Bow, and the bishop of London was 
his friend, and Leech, accordingly, was reinstated. But in the mean- 
time it had been discovered that certain volumes were missing, and on 


June 10, 1639, order was given that ‘the books should be viewed and 
examined ’ :— 


‘In December the Governors resolved “to call Mr Leech to accompt 
for the bookes wanting”. In January he was ordered to make the 
losses good before Lady Day; in February it was suggested that it 
might be better to restore Spencer to his keepership again and to let 
the “ pension” due to Leech “ paie for the Bookes”. It was a generous 
proposal, but the leisurely habits of our Governors had infected Leech 
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and he “desyred tyme to consider of it”. However, his tenure of 
office, though not the effects of it, came utterly to an end on March 30, 
1640. John Spencer was then admitted in his place, with a warning 
based on their experience of Leech’s neglect, that he must not, without 
permission, “absent himself from the said Colledge and Library above 
the space of two daies together at any one tyme or above the space of 
twelve daies in the whole yeare (Sundaies and holy daies only excepted)”, 
or immediate dismissal will be the result’ (p. 237). 


The process of further growth and developement was, for some time, 
chiefly represented by a series of small legacies; but in 1679 the 
forfeited library of a Jesuit priest, ‘seized in his study at Holbeck’, 
was placed on view in the Library, so that works already on the shelves 
might be purchased as duplicates by the London clergy, ‘the product’ 
being applied ‘to defray the charge of bringing them in and to buy 
other books’ (pp. 250-251). Readers, at this time, appear to have 
been admitted on giving their ‘names and academic qualifications’ 
and paying half a crown. ; 

In the eighteenth century a succession of valuable collections were 
presented or bequeathed by their respective owners. Among the most 
noteworthy was that formed by Sir Robert Coke, the son and heir of 
the great Chief Justice, and expressly collected by him ‘for the use 
of the London Clergy in the troublous times’. It was presented by 
George, first earl of Berkeley, whose aunt Sir Robert had married. 
Bishop Beveridge, on whom, as President, it devolved to acknowledge 
the gift, describes it as ‘a noble addition to the public Library of Sion 
College’. Next came the collection formed by Edmund Castell when 
engaged on the compilation of his Polyglot Lexicon. He had himself 
bequeathed one hundred lexicons to Bishop Compton, together with 
‘all his Bibles and other oriental parts of Holy Scripture’ ; and these 
were in turn presented to the College by the legatee. Three thousand 
volumes were presented in 1711 by Mrs James, the widow of the 
grandson of the first Bodleian Librarian. But the most noteworthy 
of all external sources was that perennial and constantly increasing 
supply created by an Order of the House of Commons which appeared 
on March 11, 1707, to the effect that the Committee to whom ‘the 
Booksellers Bill had been entrusted for consideration’ should embody 
‘a clause that a copy of every Booke printed in London should be 
given to Sion College Library’. Our author evidently regards it as 
a piece of especial good fortune, that the College succeeded in retaining 
this privilege when, two years later, the Bill in the House of Lords re- 
enacted the clause and extended it so as to include copies of all Printed 
Books within the realm, the College thenceforth taking its place as 
a privileged Library, ‘along with the Royal Library, those of Oxford 
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and Cambridge and the four Scottish Universities, and the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh’. Whether this was mainly due to the good 
offices of Archbishop Tenison himself, or to those of Henry Compton, 
afterwards bishop of London, is not quite clear, but the fact in itself 
probably accounts in no small degree for the hold both on the regard 
of the clerical profession and on public notice which the College has 
ever since continued to command, until, in the twentieth century, 
with a Library now numbering 100,000 volumes it has found itself in 
a position to purchase a site and erect a building which attracts the 
attention of almost every visitor to London as he passes along the 
Thames Embankment. 

In completing his volume, which is one that all who are interested in 
the history of the institutions of our great capital will welcome, Mr Pearce 
takes occasion to note that, out of his 256 predecessors in the office of 
President, ‘73 have been held to deserve a notice in the Dictionary 
of Biography’. The last to discharge the duties of the Librarianship, 
as a paid office, was William Henry Milman (a son of the eminent 
Dean of St Paul’s), whose tenure extended over forty years, during 
which time the books were removed to the Pantechnicon in Knights- 
bridge, where they remained from August 1884 until July 1886, and 
the opportunity was taken to reconsider the whole question of classifi- 
cation. ‘On Milman’s decease, the Court, to whom all such matters 
were definitely adjudged by a decision of Bishop Blomfield (July 20, 
1855), decided to make the Librarianship an honorary office, in order 
that an increase of the junior staff might meet the larger daily needs of 
students. They were fortunate in obtaining the services as Librarian 
of Mr Charles O. Becker, of St Botolph’s, Aldersgate ’. 


J. Bass MULLINGER. 


Within our Limits : Essays on questions moral, religious, and historical 
By Atice Garpner. (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1913.) 


Tuis book is made up of collected papers and addresses which were 
read at different times and places, but retain all their freshness in the 
form of essays. Whatever be the subject treated of—and the range is 
varied—it is approached with grasp and penetration ; and the discussion, 
always scholarly, is never abstruse. Miss Gardner well succeeds in 
carrying others with her in her own high ideals, and there is an easy 
flow of diction in which quip and jest are blended with shrewd remarks, 
while the smile invited by a flash of quiet humour is dispelled the next 
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moment by depth of feeling which points to vital issues. Among the 
subjects discussed are Free Thought and its limitations, Miracles, 
Ritual in its historical and psychological aspects, old and new ideas of 
Sin, Theodoret as a precursor of Matthew Arnold, the Greek spirit and 
the mediaeval Church, and the functions and limits of Christian apolo- 
yetics ; and on many of these subjects Miss Gardner is able to bring to 
bear the results of historical research at once minute and wide. While 
it is certain to be prized by past and present generations of Newnham 
students, I hope that Miss Gardner’s collection of essays may reach an 
even larger circle. 


H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


CHRONICLE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THOUGH nearly twenty years have elapsed since the Jxternational 
Critical Commentary began to appear, the series is not yet complete, 
and several volumes in the New Testament section have still to be 
waited for, such as Professor E. D. Burton on Galatians, Professor Lock 
on the Pastoral Epistles, and Canon Charles on the Revelation of 
St John. Meanwhile, the student has good reason to be grateful for 
two recent additions to the series—Mr A. E. Brooke’s Commentary on 
the Johannine Epistles,’ and Professor Frame’s Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians.’ 

The first of these volumes is described by the writer as a wdpepyov of 
several years, prepared in such intervals as could be spared from 
Septuagint and College work, but no one can use it without realizing 
that, notwithstanding all that has already been written on the subject, 
he has in Mr Brooke a fresh and invaluable guide towards the under- 
standing of these all-important Epistles. The notes on the text are 
admirable examples of the assistance required in such a case, not over- 
loaded with details, or conflicting views, but summing up pointedly the 
conclusions the writer himself has reached, while the Introduction 
displays throughout a full presentation of all the main points at issue 
with a careful and balanced judgement on the problems they have 
raised. It is true that one would gladly have learned what views 
Mr Brooke holds regarding the person of the writer, but these, no 
doubt wisely, he declines to state on the ground that they cannot be 
adequately discussed apart from the date and authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. On the other hand, he shews ample cause for accepting the 
traditional position, that the First Epistle and the Gospel must at least 
have come from the same hand, though he differs from Bishop Light- 
foot as to the probable order of their appearance. For instead of 
regarding the Epistle as earlier than, or as a kind of covering-letter to, 


1A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles, by the 
Rev. A. E. Brooke, B.D., Fellow, Dean, and Divinity Lecturer, King’s College. 
Cambridge. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1912. 

2 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St Paul to the Thessa- 
Jonians, by James Everett Frame, Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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the Gospel, Mr Brooke prefers to think of it as written later in order to 
help.and warn those for whom the Gospel had not accomplished all 
that its writer had hoped. ‘The whole aim of the Epistle is to recall 
to mind and to supplement what has long ago been fully given, but not 
adequately grasped. It is not the earnest of things to come. It owes 
its existence to the failure to make the most of the abundance that has 
been given. It is the aftermath, not the first-fruits, of the writer’s message 
to the Church’ (p. xxvii). 

In arguing thus, Mr Brooke also makes it clear that by ‘the Church ” 
we must not understand vaguely the whole body of Christians scattered 
throughout the world, but a definite community of believers, who are 
probably to be sought in Asia and in Ephesus. The special danger 
to which they were exposed can be gathered from the Epistle 
—a form of Cerinthianism which combined both Gnostic and Judaistic 
tendencies. But while clearly recognizing the polemical form which 
consequently the Epistle addressed to them assumed, Mr Brooke is 
careful to point out that this by no means exhausts its full significance. 
Its writer ‘is a pastor first, an orthodox theologian only afterwards. He 
cannot separate doctrine from Ethics. But it is the life which he cares 
about . . . His first object in writing is to help his fellow-Christians to 
lead this life of fellowship, that his joy and theirs may be fulfilled. 
And no interpretation of the Epistle is likely to elucidate his meaning 
satisfactorily if it fails to realize where the writer’s interest really lies’ 
(p. xxx). 

On the problems surrounding the Second and Third Epistles 
Mr Brooke has much of interest to say. Notwithstanding the ingenious 
arguments of Professor Rendel Harris pointing to an individual ‘ lady’ 
as the recipient of the Second Epistle, I cannot help thinking, in view 
of the general character of its contents, that Mr Brooke is right in pre- 
ferring an address to a Church, perhaps the Church of which the 
Gaius of the Third Epistle (3 John 9) was a member. While, as 
regards the historical background of the two Epistles, Mr Brooke, 
though in the main agreeing with Harnack, who finds in them traces of 
the earlier stages of the developement of the monarchical Episcopate, 
again shews his independence in arguing that the ‘Elder’ is not really 
opposed to the new movement, but rather sympathizes with it as the 
best means of meeting the dangers which the old system could no 
longer control. 

In view of Mr Brooke’s praise of Rothe’s Commentary Der Zrste 
Sohannis-Brief praktisch erklért (1878) as ‘by far the most illuminating 
book which has been written on the subject’ (p. viii), it may be noted 
that an English translation appeared in Zhe Expository Times i-vi. 

Of Professor Frame’s Commentary on the Thessalonian Epistles 
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I have already had an o portunity of speaking at length in the American 
Journal of Theology, July 1913, and it will be sufficient here to extend 
in this JouRNAL a hearty welcome to what I believe is the author’s 
first important contribution to Biblical literature. The Commentary, 
from whatever point of view it is regarded, is certainly a most ‘ satisfying’ 
piece of work, and, along with von Dobschiitz’s contribution to the 
latest edition of Meyer, will do much to further the study of Epistles, 
which many regard as the earliest of all our New Testament documents. 
All the ordinary questions are fully discussed by Professor Frame in his 
admirable Introduction ; but it is perhaps on its lexical side that his 
Commentary has most independent value. The Septuagint and the 
recently recovered Papyri have been carefully searched for the light they 
have to throw upon the Pauline vocabulary, and one is glad to notice 
the weight attached to the ‘ personal equation’, which is of such im- 
portance in estimating the finer shades of the Apostle’s meaning. 

Another Pauline Commentary, which may be mentioned here, is 
Mr C. W. Emmet’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians in the 
Reader’s Commentary.’ Although, in accordance with the general aim 
of the Series to which it belongs, this Commentary is intended for the 
general reader, rather than for the professional student, the latter will 
find in it a clear and succinct statement of the main conclusions reached 
by modern scholarship. The Introduction is mainly concerned with 
the questions of destination and date, the writer shewing himself 
a vigorous supporter of the South Galatian theory, and maintaining, in 
agreement with Professor Kirsopp Lake in his Zarlier Zpistles of 
St Paul, that the Epistle must be dated Jefore the Council of Acts xv, 
mainly on the ground that it is impossible otherwise to explain the 
absence of any reference to the decisions reached at the Council. 

The teaching embodied in the Epistle is found to centre in the 
emphasis laid by its writer on the possession of the human personality 
by the Spirit of the Redeemer, and in this connexion, with special 
reference to Gal. ii 20, the words of the late Dr Moberly are quoted 
with approval: ‘Christ is crucified first and risen before our eyes ; that 
Christ crucified may be the secret love and power of our hearts. 
Calvary without Pentecost would not be an atonement for ws. But 
Pentecost could not be without Calvary. Calvary is the possibility of 
Pentecost ; and Pentecost is the realization, in human spirits, of 
Calvary’ (Atonement and Personality p. 152). 

The Notes, which are based on the Revised Version, bear evidence 
of a close study of the original, and contain frequent references to the 
views of recent commentators such as Lightfoot, Ramsay, Zahn, and 


1 S. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, by the Rev. Cyril W. Emmet, M.A., vicar of 
West Hendred. Robert Scott, London, 1912. 
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Lukyn Williams, while others deal with St Paul’s Rabbinic methods of 
exegesis, and the influence exerted on him by the Greek Mystery 
Religions. Throughout, indeed, the writer shews himself fully alive 
to the importance of the principle laid down in his Preface: ‘Only 
when we realize what St Paul’s words meant to himself and his 
contemporaries can we understand what is their message for us 
to-day.’ 

With this same attitude Archdeacon Westcott is in full sympathy 
in his important study on S¢ Paul and Justification, where a careful 
exposition is given of the principal passages bearing on the doctrine 
in the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans. Written originally 
apparently for the use of schoolboys, these expositions are marked 
occasionally by unconventionalities of style, which, so far from detract- 
ing, rather add to their freshness and vigour. And all are distinguished, 
it is hardly necessary to say, by an exactness of Greek scholarship and 
a depth of theological insight, which makes them a most useful and 
valuable lesson in the true methods of New Testament Exegesis. The 
discussion on ‘words’ with which they are introduced is by no means 
their least important part, while the translations and paraphrases are 
often very suggestive. Many of the questions, too, which the writer 
introduces almost incidentally are bound to provoke further thought 
and enquiry. Thus with reference to the purely technical sense of 
dixavos and of dixavoovvy, in which he finds as the leading idea ‘right- 
with-Ged’, Archdeacon Westcott remarks: ‘It plainly lies with the 
Deity to dictate the terms and conditions on which He will admit 
a man within His Covenant. At least it appears to me so’ (p. 38). 
In connexion again with St Paul’s use of the LXX he asks whether we, 
as Christian students, have ‘sufficiently realized yet what it means for 
us, that the Christian “O. T.” is the version of Alexandria, and not the 
Hebrew at all’, and then, after pointing out that it is the Scripture, inter- 
preted in the light of the ‘guided’ LXX translators, ‘that solely meets the 
facts of the Christian revelation’, he draws the, at first sight, somewhat 
startling conclusion that ‘in so far the LXX becomes, not only the 
“Christian” version, but actually the “better” version, as containing 
the latest light vouchsafed to Israel’ (p. 47 f). Or, once more, how 
many discussions on Pauline Dogmatic would we have been spared, if 
all commentators had kept steadily before them the position adopted 
by our writer: ‘“ Paulinism” is not a system; it is rather an attitude. 
You cannot “formulate” it—at least I hold so strongly—but you can 
“feel” it. Only if you are to “feel” it, you have first to master the 

1 St Paul and Justification. Being an Exposition of the Teaching in the Epistles to 
Rome and Galatia. By Frederick Brooke Westcott, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan & Co, London, 1913. 
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structure of the shrine that houses the spirit ; and that shrine is the 
text itself’ (p. 396). In the study of the Galatian Epistle, it is interest- 
ing to learn incidentally from his son that Bishop Westcott, shortly 
before he died, was a convert to the ‘South Galatian’ theory (p. 18). 

We wish that we could commend with equal heartiness the new 
Commentary on the Apocalypse by Lieutenant-Colonel James J. L. 
Ratton.’ The subject has evidently for long engaged the writer’s 
thoughts to judge from the titles of previous publications dealing with 
it that appear on the title-page, but we cannot help feeling that the 
arduous task of a Commentary on the Greek version has proved too 
much for him. Certainly the numerous misprints of Greek accents 
and breathings are in themselves apt to estrange the reviewer, and his 
doubts are increased when he comes to examine the bibliography 
attached to the volume. Bossuet Z’ Apocalypse, 1689, is included, but 
there is no mention of Bousset in the Meyer-Weiss series, by whom 
our foremost English commentator on the Apocalypse, Dr Swete, 
remarks that he was ‘helped’ more than by any other modern com- 
mentator, profoundly though he might differ from his general attitude and 
not a few of his interpretations. Indeed, Colonel Ratton’s list does not 
contain the name of a single German book dealing with the subject, 
nor is there any discussion, so far as I have Observed, of the source- 
theories which, however they may finally be settled, cannot at least be 
ignored. The book has received the imprimatur of the Diocese of 
Westminster, but the author is careful to point out that this does not 
imply that it sets forth ‘the Roman view’ of the Apocalypse, even if 
such a view existed, but only that the book is free from heresy. Else- 
where (p. 83) he supplies an interesting quotation from a letter addressed 
by the present Pope to Bishop Le Camus in 1906: ‘As we must 
condemn the temerity of those who, having more regard for novelty 
than for the teaching authority of the Church, do not hesitate to 
adopt a method of criticism altogether too free, so we should not 
approve the attitude of those who in no way dare to depart from the 
usual exegesis of Scripture, even when, faith not being at stake, the 
real advancement of learning requires such departure. You follow 
a wise course, and shew by your example that there is nothing to be 
feared for the sacred books from the true progress of the art of 
criticism ; nay, that a beneficial light can be derived from it, provided 
its use be coupled with a wise and prudent discernment.’ 

The foregoing reference to the ‘sources’ of the Apocalypse may 
serve as an excuse for at least drawing attention to the title of the 
elaborate work which the veteran Professor D. Bernhard Weiss recently 


! The Apocalypse of St John. A Commentary on the Greek Version,by James J. L. 
Ratton, M.D., M.Ch., Q.U.I. R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London, 1912. 
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published in support of the unity of the Fourth Gospel—Das Johannes- 
evangelium als einheitliches Werk geschichtlich erklirt, 

Though intended specially for younger students and for schoolboys, 
the volumes of the Cambridge Greek Testament offer an excellent 
introduction to the more moderate critical position on the books of 
the New Testament. And few are more likely to be useful from this 
point of view than the two latest additions to the series. In his 
introduction to Zhe Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude* 
Dr M. R. James states succinctly and clearly the problems that have 
been raised regarding the relationship of the two Epistles, and, as against 
Spitta, Zahn, and Bigg, concludes for the priority of Jude. 2 Peter 
he regards as a pseudonymous work embodying ‘a crystallizing of oral 
apostolic teaching put forward to meet a particular difficulty’ (p. xxxiv), 
but instead of dating it with Mayor in the second quarter of the second 
century, or carrying it forward with its latest German commentator 
Knopf to the third quarter, Dr James thinks that the Epistle may very 
possibly be as early as A.D. 100-125, in view of its resemblances to the 
other apocryphal writings connected with Peter’s name. With reference 
to these, Dr James’s weighty support is extended to the view that the 
Greek fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter is ‘really a portion of the 
Gospel of Peter, which had incorporated, with some changes, a large 
section of the Apocalypse ; the latter having been already current for 
some time as a separate book’ (p. lviii). On the style and vocabulary 
of 2 Peter, references may be made not only to Professor Mayor’s 
exhaustive work, but to the useful summary by the Rev. R. H. Strachan 
in Zhe Expositor’s Greek Testament v p. 110 ff. 

The volume on Zhe Epistle to the Romans* is the work of the 
General Editor of the series, the Rev. R. St John Parry, B.D., who has 
taken over at the request of the Syndics of the Press the task originally 
assigned to Dr Bebb of Lampeter. It is perhaps sufficient to say that 
Mr St John Parry has proved himself as capable as a commentator as 
he has already done as an editor. Every page bears witness to the 
care and thoroughness of his work, and all the most modern aids, as 
well as the great editions of Sanday and Headlam and others, have 
been called in for the interpretation of St Paul’s most important Epistle. 
Nigeli’s important study on Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus (1905) 
—still unfortunately a fragment—is laid under frequent contribution, 
and the constant usefulness of Dr Moulton’s Prodegomena is specially 
acknowledged. There are also valuable Additional Notes on words 
such as ovveidyors and vopos, and on the difficult textual problems of 
CC. XV, XVi. 


! Trowitzsch und Sohn, Berlin, 1912. 2 Cambridge University Press, 1912. 
Cambridge, 1912. 
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Along with these Commentaries may be mentioned a small book for 
the same class of readers, 4A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek 
by Mr H. P. V. Nunn.'| The demand for such a book, and the 
excellent manner in which the work has been done, are proved by 
the fact that a second edition has already been called for. In view of 
future editions, the writer might perhaps consider whether the opening 
section on English Grammar is really necessary, or whether the space 
gained by its omission might not be better utilized by expanding some 
of the later sections. 

G. MILLIGAN. 


' Cambridge, 1912. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIisH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October 1913 (Vol. Ixxvii, No. 153: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). Viscount WoLMER The Church and Parliament 
—Bisuop oF BLOEMFONTEIN Saint Teresa—F. W. PuLLER The grace 
of orders and Apostolic succession—E. WorpswortH Jane Austen— 
M. F. Jones The language of the New Testament—J. G. Simpson 
Presbyterian reunion in Scotland—G. C. Bosanquer Christianity as 
a Gospel—H. F. Hamitton The Canadian Unity proposals—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, October 1913 (Vol. xii, No. 1: Williams & 
Norgate). T. Rooseve.tr The Progressive Party—F. YoUNGHUSBAND 
Some laymen’s needs—F. Pottock The relation of mystic experience 
to philosophy—A. S. PRINGLE-Pattison ‘The free man’s worship’— 
E. Hamitton Immortality and competition—C. E, Ozanne The signi- 
ficance of ‘non-evidential material’ in psychical research—C. REDDIE 
‘The public schools and the Empire’—F. W. L. Ross International 
morality—E. H. Jones The evolution of the social conscience towards 
crime and industrialism—H. H. Wenpt The historical trustworthiness 
of the book of Acts—G. W. Wapr Miracles and Christianity — 
J. Erskine The moral obligation to be intelligent—Discussions— 
Surveys— Reviews. 


The Expositor, October 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 34 : Hodder & 
Stoughton). W. Sanpay The Text of the Apostolic Decree—G. B. 
Gray The forms of Hebrew poetry: 5. Varieties of rhythm: the 
strophe—A. ScHWEITZER The sanity of the Eschatological Jesus— 
I. R. Tennant The aim and scope of ‘Philosophy of Religion : 
3. Connotation of Religion—T. R. GLover The teaching of Jesus 
Christ upon sin as shewn in the first three Gospels—A. MENzIEs The 
integrity of 2 Corinthians—T. W. Crarer The stoning of St Paul at 
Lystra and the Epistle to the Galatians. 


November 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 35). B. D. EERDMANS 
Primitive religious thought in the Old Testament—J. Murpuy The 
Psychology of Religious Developement and Experience—A. SouTER 
Translation of the Pastoral Epistles: Timothy (letters) I and II— 
A. ScHwei1zer The sanity of the Eschatological Jesus—J. K. Harris 
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Some notes on the history of the Syriac New Testament—F. C. Cony- 
BEARE The stoning of St Stephen—W. A. Curtis The altar of unhewn 
stone. 

December 1913 (Eighth Series, No. 36). J. Danse A reply to 
Principal Skinner—A. Carr The patience of Job (St James v r1)— 
A. C. Wetcu The present position of Old Testament criticism— 
G. B. Gray The forms of Hebrew poetry: 6. The bearing of certain 
critical theories on criticism and interpretation—A. SCHWEITZER The 
sanity of the Eschatological Jesus (conclusion). 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, October 1913 (Vol. xvii, No. 4: 
Chicago University Press). H. P. Smirx Charles Augustus Briggs— 
W. W. Fenn Modern Liberalism—C. J. Busunett The place of 
religion in modern life—S. J. Case The problem of Christianity’s 
essence—E. D. Burton Spirit, soul, and flesh—Critical Notes—Recent 
theological literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, October 1913 (Vol. xi, No. 4: 
Princeton University Press). G. Vos The range of the Logos-Name 
in the Fourth Gospel—J. K. Mackay Conscience and the Atonement 
—J.O. Boyp The source of Israel’s eschatology—Reviews of recent 
literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue ad Histoire Ecclésiastique, October 1913 (Vol. xiv, No. 4: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). L. Dieu Le commentaire sur Jérémie 
du Pseudo-Chrysostome serait-il ’ceuvre de Polychronius d’Apamée ?— 
L. Lauranp Le cursus dans le sacramentaire léonien—J. DE GHELLINCK 
Les notes marginales du Liber Sententiarum (sué¢e et fin) —Cu. MOELLER 
Les bfichers et les auto-da-fé de l’inquisition depuis le moyen Age 
(@ suévre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue de [ Orient Chrétien, July 1913 (Second Series, Vol. viii, No. 3: 
Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). F. Nau Documents trouvés en Asie 
centrale: Un formulaire de confession mazdéen: Le Khuastuanist— 
P. AspatH Catalogue sommaire de manuscrits arabes (swife) (avec un 
appendice sur les Vies syriaques de saint Basile)—J. BabakHan Essai 
de vulgarisation des Homélies métriques de Jacques de Saroug (suite)— 
F. Nau Résumé de monographes syriaques: Barsauma; Abraham de 
la Haute-Montagne ; Siméon de Kefar ‘Abdin; Yaret l’Alexandrin ; 
Jacques le reclus; Romanus; Talia; Asia; Pantaléon; Candida— 
S. Grévaut Les miracles de l’'archange Ragou‘¢lI—F. Nau La version 
syriaque de l’histoire de Jean le Petit (sit#e)—S. Grénaut I Un tableau 
de lectures monacales: II Hymne A Jésus-Christ: III Notice sur 
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Matthieu l’évangéliste: IV Les dix canons d’Eustbe et d’Ammonius : 
V Exhortations aux anachorétes—F. Nau I Encore les pierres tombales 
du musée Guimet: II Le synaxaire éthiopien—Bibliographie: F. Nau 
Un martyrologe et douze ménologes syriaques ; Les ménologes des évan- 
gtliaires coptes-arabes (S. GREBAUT). 


Analecta Bollandiana, November 1913 (Vol. xxxii, No. 4: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard de Saint-Michel). H. DELEHAYE Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum Cambrense— +A. PoNncELeEr Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum bibliothecae Universitatis Wirziburgensis — 
C. Van DE Vorst Les relations de S. Théodore Studite avec Rome— 
Bulletin des publications hagiographiques—Appendix: U. CHEVALIER 
Repertorium hymnologicum,: addenda et corrigenda, fol. 10-11. 


Revue @ Histoire et de Littévature Religieuses, November-December 
1913 (N. S. Vol. iv, No. 6: Paris, 62 Rue des Ecoles). A. Loisy 
Mithra—A. LaGaRDE Saint Jean Chrysostome a-t-il connu la con- 
fession ?—Chronique bibliographique XV Origines chrétiennes (szite) : 
XVI Littérature chrétienne: XVII Histoire de PF glise: Histoire des 
dogmes chrétiens: Liturgie chrétienne—-Faits e¢ documents religieux 
contemporains— Tables. 

(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, November 1913 (Vol. xiv, No. 4: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). W. Bousser Platons Weltseele und das Kreuz Christi—K. G. 
Goetz Die urspriingliche Fassung der Stelle Josephus Antiquit. xviii 3, 3 
und ihr Verhaltnis zu Tacitus Annal. xv 44—L. Brun ‘ Um der Engel 
willen’ 1 Kor. 11, 1o—P. Corssen Der Altar des unbekannten Gottes 
—H. Acueuis Altchristliche Kunst III. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xcv, No. 4: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
EBERHARTER Was. bedeutet Mohar ?—BeE.seEr Zu Joh. 21, 1&8 —BELSER 
Erlauterungen zu 1 Joh—W. Kocu Das Trienter Konzilsdekret de 
peccato originali—SXGMULLER Nochmals das impedimentum im- 
potentiae v.d. Frau vor Alex. III—Rezensionen—Analekten. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, December 1913 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 4: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). Hormeister Aus den Akten eines Provinzial- 
kapitels der sichsischen Provinz des Dominikaner-Ordens von etwa 
1370-1380—ScHORNBAUM Die Brandenburgischen Theologen und das 
Maulbronner Gesprich 1564 (Schluss)—VEEcK Johann Molanus, 1510- 
1583, Rektor der lateinischen Schule in Bremen, ein reformierter 
Theologe —Analekten— Nachrichten. 


